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However, on reconsidering my IJnéro- 
duction likewise, I was induced to believe, 
that some farther observations extended 
beyond the limits of an ordinary preface, 
would be useful; not only as the medium 
for my apology, but to conyey some de- 
sultory reflections, which I could not euasi- 
ly connect with the series of my controver- 
sial disquisitions. I, therefore, made ad- 
ditions to my Introduction ; and, insensi- 
bly, my additions grew into a volume ;— 
which, without any other approbation or re- 
vision than my own, (I say this, that if cen- 
sured, the censure may attach merely to an 
‘individual,) I cast upon the public; anxious 
only, that ifit be not fated to benefit the 
cause of religion, or to allay the force of 
prejudice, it may be so fortunate as neither 
to lessen the kindness of benevolence, nor 

to irritate the ill-will of partiality... 
It was not, indeed, without a long com- 


bat with my apprehensions, that I could be 


induced to engage in the cause of contro- 
versy. I know the general disinclination 
to controversy. I know, that what we 
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now call Zberality, frowns uponit. I have, 
besides, many private motives, which ar- 
gued more powertully against the under- 
taking. It is my lot to move within a 
small, though respectable, circle OF ac: 
quaintance, who loudly censure every 
thing controversial. My Catholic friend 
condemns whatever is written against the 
Protestant, as the source of fresh disu nion ; 
and my Protestant neighbour, , possibly for 
the same reason, reprobates “whatever iS 
written in defence of the Roman Catholic. 
ae hus, as I loye peace, (if I know myself, ) 
as much as the most peacefal ; and should 
equally with them, be unwilling to disturb 
it, the fear of public. disapprobation, and ! 
the. dread of private censure, had nearly 
aed my timidity to-silence. = i 

- However, notwithstanding the impres- 
sions which these considerations made up- 
on my ‘mind, the conviction that contro- 
_versy may be liberally conducted, and that 


< © the ayersion to it when thus conducted, is 


the effect of misconception, —at length, 
prevailed oyer my apprehensions, and em- 
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boldened me to write. For why, said I, 
may not the great truths of religion, like 
almost every other subject, be treated with 
temperance and candour? Why should 
the most interesting of all subjects be the 
only one which it is illiberal to discuss ? 
~ There is, I allow it, a form of controver- 
sy, which, since the zra of the reformation, 
has always laboured to keep open the un- 
happy breach, which the immoderation of 
the first reformers had already rendered 
too wide. There is a form of controversy 
which is harsh, petulant, and mischiev- 
ous; the nurse of prejudice, and the pa- 
rent of animosity. That the moderation of 
the Catholic, or the liberality of the Pro- 
testant, should reprobate this kind of con- 
troversy, I do not wonder. TI abhor it 
equally with them. | 
But it is a very mistaken notion to con- 
ecive, that controversy is essentially of this 
nature. A controversial work, when dic- 
tated by the love of truth; and written, as 
it should be, by the hand of charity, is di- 
rectly the reverse. Its very abject is to 
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conciliate. It comes to unite the divided ; 
and to show that divisions are the effect of 
misunderstanding, interest, or passion. A 
controversial work comes to implore bene- 
volence; to instruct ignora ance; or. to en- 
lighten prejudice. It comes to persuade : 
and as all persuasion should be calm, mo- 
derate, and polite, it ought, necessarily, to 
be free from all the indelicacy of insult ; 
the exacerbation of FOR QaO and all the 
mean artifices of insincerity. Iti is an inju- 
ry to the mild religion of Jesus, to ima- 
gine that it needs the aid of. passion; or 
the help of petulance and. disingenuity. 
‘These are the useful subsidiaries to bad 
causes .—Religion should be defended i In 
the spirit of religion ; ; by the arms of truth, 
wielded by the hand of charity. | Religion 
reprobates even the zeal that § is not chari- 

table: she desires no cians: but those 
which meekness can obtain. ‘She does not 
permit the strayed sheep to be driven back 
to the fold, by. the rudeness: of compulsion; ; 
but to be carried there in the arms of pity 
and affection. The mischief of controver- 
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sy isnot in controversy itself; but in the 
injurious mode of treating it ; not in the na- 
ture of the subject; but in the intemper- 
ance of the man who discusses it. — 

The unqualified disapprobation of con- 
troversy is, therefore, the effect of preju- 
dice, But, is there not something striking- 
ly singular in the aversion which a multi- 
tude of Catholics entertain to the publica- 
tion of Catholic books? For, when what. 
even controversy says is true, and when 
truth is presented with calmness and mo- 
deration, (which is, almost invariably, the 
case with catholic controversy, ) in such cir- 
cumstances, to censure their publication ; 
what is this, in reality, but to assert that 
the Protestant is either too bigoted to love 
the truth, or too illiberal to admit it? 
Such averston evidently implies the sup- 
position that he is afraid of contemplating 
the awful columns which support the vene- 
rable fabric of Catholicity ; that he is of- 
fended with the voice of reason, or shrinks 
from the light of evidence. There is in 
this a pointed satire upon the liberality, 
or sincerity of the Protestant. 


Se 
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As for the aversion which nearly all 
Protestants entertam for the controversial 
works of Catholics, or the disappfobation 
with which they sce them sometimes steal 
into public notice; there is an illiberality 
in beth, which is repugnant to the rules of 
charity, and inconsistent with the love of 
truth. Let him who is averse to our pub- 
lications, consult only the works which the 
press is daily teeming out against us, 
These are alone sufficient apologies for us, 
to the feelings of candour. These, to the 
feclings of candour, will seem to render our 
publications even necessary. In these, we 
are accused of teaching a religion, which is 
a ‘series of wicked corruptions, senseless 
idolatry, and stupid superstitions: a reli- 
sion which sanctifies guilt, and exempts its 
followers from their moral obligations:” in 
these, we are held forth, “‘as the authors 
of infidelity ; the abettors of persecution ; 
the apostles of imposture.”” In short, what- 
ever the virulence of malice, the pertness 
of ill-nature, or the flippancy of vapid de- 

elamation can assert ; ; whateve er the severi- 
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ty of bigotry, the stupidity of ignorance, or 
the injustice of prejudice can suggest; all 
this, even in the works and sermons of mo- 
dern Protestants, is incessantly urged 
against us: and what 1s worse, all this is 
incessantly urged upon the unreasonin g 
credulity of the public. To men thus si- 
tuated, is not the aversion most illiberal, 
which would refuse them the poor privi- 
lege to vindicate their principles: and 
which censures them, if they modestly at- 
tempt to prove that their adversaries are 
mistaken ?—An accusation imposes an ob- 

ligation of defence, where the justification 
is possible. Justice allows it to convict 
guilt, in order to extenuate, as much as 
may be, the ignominy of its offence. 5i- 
lence in those cases where a defence is ur- 
gent, is very properly construed into an 
acknowledgment of guilt. And if, there- 
fore, it be not impossible for the Catholic 
to defend his principles, he owes that de- 
fence to the credit of his religion, and to 
the love of truth ; he owes it to the respect 
which is due to his own character, and to 
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the justice and good will of his country. 
Indeed, equity should applaud our vindi- 
cation ;—should not only applaud, but re- 
commend it to the notice of all who have 
heard or read our crimination; and who, — 
from the boldness of our accusers, haye per- 
haps, been induced to believe us guilty. 
However, be this as it may, the modest 
apology which we sometimes offer to the 
public candour, is the natural result of be- 
ing accused ; and all aversion to such apo- 
logy, is the result of prejudice, bigotry, or 
passion. | 

_ Should it be said, that the aversion to 
Catholic publications, is not to the vindiea- 
tion of Catholic principles, but to the blows 
which these publications aim at Protestant 
principles; I must remark, that the vindi- 
cation of any principles essentially implies 
the refutation of whatever principles are in 
contradiction to them. It is impossible to 
show, that our religion or principles are 
true, without proving that all opposite re- 
ligions, or principles, are false. The 
demonstration of truth, is the vefutation 
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of error. But, although we do attempt 
to: point out the errors of the Protestant 
creed, provided we do it candidly, and 
with temperance, the mere attempt to dis- 
cover error, should not im any case, or any 
where, offend picty and wisdom. Wisdom 
will always applaud its detection ; and. pl- 
ety above all, in so interesting a concern 
as that of religion, should kiss the hand 
that points it out. The detection of error 
is, In every circumstance, laudable; and 
the man who sheds only ong feeble ray up- 
on one latent error, deserves the public 
gratitude. If, therefore, the Papist be 
able to point out one error in Protestant- 
ism, the candid Protestant should thank 
him: or, if he attempts to do it through 


charity, his candour should still thank 


Wess 


him. 

But, let me add, there. i is Poneining not 
only peculiarly illiberal, in the aversion 
which the Protestants entertain for Catho- 


Me publications, there is also something 


strikingly, I had almost said ludicrously, 
inconsistent in it. It is a fact, which the 
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slightest observation may attest, that the 
works of Catholic writers, are hardly ever 
to.be found in the possession of Protest- 
ants. The timid parent cautiously pre- 
vents them from falling into the hands of « 
his children; the master, with equal vigi- 
lance, withholds them from his domestic ; 
the parson, with a holy prudence, affrights 
his hearers, from the very temptation of 
peeping at their contents. To possess 
them is deemed dangferous; to read them 
is quite a crime. Even the immortal 
works of our Bossuets, and Hawardens, 
would be frightfully hideous in the study 
ofa pious Protestant.—And yet these very 
same pious individuals will réad without 
apprehension, all the dangerous produc- 
tions of modern irreligion; and, with a glut- 
‘tonous avidity, devour the impious works 
of a Voltaire, a Hume, or a D’ Alembert ; 
works, whose very objett is to undermine 
the basis of Christianity ; whose effect is to. 
destroy public morals ; and to wipe away 
private virtue. These works are not un- 
common in the libraries of our most zeal- 


oe 
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ous Protestants. You may often see them 
profanely figuring on those shelves, where 
piety should have placed the works of the 
holy fathers: or where consistency would 
» have ranged, with more propriety, the 
writings of Martin Luther, or the unchaste 
love songs of their apostle Beza. Ihave, 
indeed, sometimes heard the severity of 
Protestant virtue, or the gravity of Protest- 
ant wisdom, censure these productions ; 
but even then, I a/ways remarked, that 
they censured them with good nature; and 
reprobated them with a pity, which half 
bespoke approbation. Surely, there 1s a 
degree of bigotry in this conduct, which 
yests on thé strongest prejudice. 

The period is not long since past, when 
in this seat of liberty, the writings of Ro- 
man Catholics were strictly prohibited: 
and their controversial works forbidden, 
under the most rrgid penalties, to be im- 
ported into the nation. A narrow system 
of persecuting policy, made it treason for 
a Catholic to speak the truth; and criminal 

for a Protestant to hear it. But, thank 
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_ God! those unhappy days are past.  Jus- 
tice and humanity are now seated on the 
throne ; and its steps are covered with the 
liberal, the enlightened, and the wise. A. 
system of policy has succeeded, which, as 
it is founded upon the basis of wisdom, 
neither forbids truth to speak, nor igno- 
rance to hear. Satisfied that the Catho- 
lic is attached to the state by the ties of 
loyalty and religion, it neither considers 
our principles to be pernicious, nor our 
publications dangerous: it permits us to 
repel the shaft of calumny, and to vindicate 
our insulted maxims. ‘We are cven told, 
inarecent publication, from the pen of one 
of the most artful defenders of the cause of 
Protestantism; and one, too, of the most 
ungenerous adversaries to Popery, that ‘at 
present, not even a professed defence of Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines, could have any 
dangerous effect in this country.”’ 

I rejoice greatly at the growth of liberal- 
ity among us. I rejoice to behold the silly 
fears which bigotry entertains of Popery, 
rapidly subsiding. 
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at a declaration like that of Dr. Sturges*, 

that not even the professed defence of Pope- 
ry has any thing in it, to alarmthe timidity 
of Protestantism. ‘These are the chief cir. 
cumstances, whieh eeoreb ed oy indolence 
to write. 

I was, indeed, in the next place, also 
urged to write by the great importance of 
my subject. I wish much to arm the good 

sense of the Catholic, against-some of the 
recent arguments of error; to increase the 
liberality, or diminish the intolerance of 
the Protestant; and to cast a ray of light, 
athwart the dark atmosphere of prejudice, 
which the ignorance and misconception. of 
our adversaries have formed around them. 


* Author of Reflections on Popery. 
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~- YMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
Dus importance of religious controversy will, 1 
am/surey be admitted by all thosé who admit the in- 
portance of salvation. Salvation is essentially con- 
nected with truth: and controversy is the medium 
through which truth must frequently be discovered. 
The religion of Christ. Jesus is not like the specuia- 
tive opinions of a Newton, or a Locke, in which er- 
roris not guilt; or the grossest mistake, no crime. 
The doctrines of Chyistianity were delivered to be 
believed, as. much as its moral precepts: were de- 
livered to be put in practice. Both are essential to 
salvation.— To err, therefore, in faith, is not merely 
a misfortune, but an evil; not an unconsequential 
accident, but an offence, pregnant with everlasting 
punishment. “ He that doth not believe, shall be 
condemned*.” . 

There are, it is true, very different degrees, and ya- 


* Mark xyi, 16. 
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rious shades of criminality, in error. God forbid! 
that I should apply the same severe sentence, to all 
deviations from truth indiscriminately. There are 
errors which are involuntary; and some, I hope, 
which, through the difficulty or impossibility of at- 
taining the means of rectifying them, may be deemed 
invincible. But, wherever religious error is neither 
involuntary, nor invincible; where it is the effect of 
indifference, or inattention; the result of passion or 
dissipation; in these cases the disorder of the under- 
standing is sinful; as wellas the disorder of the will. 
Both are crimes, because both are wilful—Where 
even the ignorance of truth is not the result of 
wilful indifference, but the accident, or misfortune 
of birth; this, which is often pleaded as the great apo- 
logy for remaining in it, is a meagre excuse, In the 
eye of reason and religion. For, if error be criminal, 
it is criminal wilfully to profess it: ifthe religion in 
which we are born be a wrong religion, it is evident- 
'y wrong to live in it. If Luther did wrong; and was 
cuilty of heresy, by abandoning the church of Rome, 
his followers and descendants do equally wrong, 
and are equally euilty of heresy, by imitating him. 
Good sense cannot justify any one for believing 
falsehood, or professing error, whatever may have 
been their origin ; whether the ‘effect of inheritance, 
or the result of choice. ‘The case is, the law and 
guide of the Christian is revelation ; and revelation 
pure and unadulterated ; pure, as it flowed from the 
bosom of the Divinity; unadulterated, as it was de- 
livered by the apostles of our Institute. Where that 
is attainable, error is inexcusable. I might illus- 
tate this, fram the nature and from the obligation 
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of human laws themselves. | Suppose a human law 
to have been properly sanctioned; and ‘sufficiently 
promulgated; neither ignorance, nor error, are 
titles to impunity for its violation, even’ at the mild 
tribunals of earthly justice. Suppose a subject were 
to observe the civil law of a foreign nation, when he 
is commanded to cbey his own: or suppose “he 
were'to follow. the law of nature, when he*should 
follow the law’ of his country ; such aman, although 
the plea for his disobedience were the .swperior.ex- 
cellence of ‘the: laws which he -had. ebserved,: over 
these*which he:had infringed, would not only. be es- 
teemed censurable; he would be: punishable ; and in 
many instances: severely. punished. “he reason is, 
the subject is bound to obey, the ‘civil laws, which the 
state imposes. on him, when it is not In opposition to 
the law of.nature.-—If Ged; therefore,: has:vevealed.a 
law for our’ observance’ and_ belief, why iis not the 
refusal to observe. and believe it.a criminal, disobe- 
dience to hisiwwill, and anact of rebellion: cagaiasn his 
authority ?. podn aii Fe age Aas, 3S at 
Religons error, ‘then; 1s criminal. And wea will 


‘deny, that itis the pteinbe of this country. to be 


overrun with error # Phe multitude:of its religions, . 


‘has long made it) the reproach. and fable. of foreign 
‘Nations. Net many years ago, upwards ‘of ‘sixty 


‘diferent sects were enumerated, by the members 


‘ofithe Royal Society... The number has increased 
‘since that period. I'speak of public modes of wor- 


ship, organized to system, and venerated as divine. 
To attempt to enumerate, or describe the count- 


dess errors. and extravagancies which are believed 


m pr ivate families) or exist in the breasts of indivi- 
Cre 
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duals, would. be: impossible: they must be number- 
less:'in a nation, where the leading principle of the 
established religion permits each one to believe what 
he pleases, and, to profess what he believes. We 
know too well, the infinite varieties of the human 
character, its prejudices, pride, and weakness, to 
imagine: that the unity of truth could subsist under 
so-wide a system of liberty, or amid so boundless 
a range, of what is) called philosophic investigation. 
Let-it not, however, be thought that it is my wish 
to censure any thing that is consistent with liberty, 
properly understood ; or with investigation, confined 
to its proper sphere. I owe to the former the. pri- 
vilege of speaking as I:do.—But there is a liberty 
which becomes the man, or the philosopher ; anda 
liberty which becomes the Christian, or the: divine. 
in human things. where an cpinion is harmless to 
society, and inoffensive to the state, liberty is free to 
believe whatever fancy may suggest. In the sciences } 
liberty may. wander through all. the uninvestigated 
mazes of truth or error. This frequently is useful ; 
and liberality very properly applauds it... Yes; let 
even truth be sacrificed to the dreams of folly ; pro- 
vided this neither injure religion, the public, nor the 
individual ;. liberality, if it please, may applaud this 
also: in all these cases, liberty acts within its sphere:; 
the man, or the philosopher, exert only the prero- 
gative of their nature: and truth or error is almost 
immaterial. But in the divine system of revelation 
the case is different. Revelation is the law of truth 
dictated by divine wisdom, and enforced by divine 
authority ; established as the fixed rule of our belief, 
and the unyarying guide of our religious conduct. 
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Revelation, when improperly understood, ceases to 
be revelation: or religion, ill interpreted, becomes 
irreligion. .To say, therefore, that man is at liberty 
to believe what he pleases, when what he pleases to 
believe is not true, is to say, that man is at liberty 
to disbelieve revelation ; that it is religious to profess 
irreligion, and lawful to adore the. profane idol of the 
imagination; instead of the sacred dispensations of 
the. God of truth. Liberty. thus exercised, is. not 
liberty, but licentiousness. And while, therefore, the 
liberty of the man and the philosopher, may be per- 
mitted to range the sphere of nature, without re- 
straint; that of the Christian, and. of the divine, in 
the holy system of revelation, is bound. respectful- 
ly to receive the divine dictate ; and, in humble sim- 
plicity, adore it. 

Such. is the nature of revelation, and such the ne- 
-cessity of believing it pure and unadulterate. I have 
therefore, often been astonished to behold the unhap- 
py tranquillity, in which the great portion of the Chris- 
tian world live easy, under the manifest ilusions of 
deceit ; and torpidly indifferent, in all the confidence 
of error. I have been astonished still more to behold 
it so frequent In my countrymen, who are blessed 
with the most happy dispositions for religion, and 

istinguished for their strength of reason and good 
sense. In the little circle of my acquaintance, cu- 
riosity has sometimes induced me to interrogate 
the feelings of a few of my honest neighbours upon 
these circumstances. Sometimes I have observed 
to them, that the possession of the truth must be in- 
finitely interesting to a Christian. They, without 
hesitation, acknowledged it. JI have obseryed to 
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them, that truth being divine, must essentially be 
one, uniform, and unchangeable; they acknowledged 
this’alse. I have then remarked to’ them, that not- 
withstanding its unity and unchangeable nature, 
they behold the country divided into countless sects; 
and truth made every where the plaything of inter- 
est, passion, and caprice.. hey ‘allowed: this too, 
and expressed their pity for’ human blindness, and 
their astonishment at human folly. ‘Well then, E 
I have said to them, tell me by what mark are you 
assured that yourselves are not thus blind, or the vic- 
tims to this general folly? How are you alone sure 
of possessing the exclusive privilege of the truth ?— 
They paused—But though their reason could give 
me no answer, that should suffice to satisfy even 
stupidity; I always remarked, that they quitted me 
perfectly satisfied, that themselves only were in the 
right, and myself and others in the wrong. I have 
made on other occasions several similar observations. 
But it were useless to repeat. them. ‘The men to 
whom I made them, admitted that they were just, 
reasonable, and wise ; applicable to every body but 
themselves ; applicable to all their neighbours of dif- 
ferent persuasions; and peculiarly applicable to my- 
selfas a Papist. Shall I call this, which is a very 
general case, bigotry, or ignorance, or prejudice, or 
passion? Call it a spiritual lethargy, or insensibility ? 
‘Surrounded as' my artless neighbours are by 
neighbours of about a dozen religious persuasions, 
their good sense, if their prejudices would allow it to 
reason, would reason thus—each one would say: “ I 
live in the midst of neighbours, whose belief is dif- 
ferent from mine ; who possess apparently as much 
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love of truth, as much ability, and as much learning 
as 1 do.- Why, therefore, may not they be in the 
right, and: myself in the wrong? I possess no privi- 
lege which my next neighbour does not: my reason 
is not more infallible than his: nor are the pains 
which J have taken to find out the truth, perhaps 
equal to his: why, therefore, should I prefer my 
opinion to his? Is not such preference the effect of 
rashness:” It certainly would be wise to. pause at 
these considerations ; and indeed it. is certain, that 
on any other subject save that of religion, men would. 
pause. In the opposition of opinions, where human 
interests or worldly prosperity are concerned, they 
anxiously compare and weigh well each specious.ar- 
gument; they consult the wisdom of the experien- 
ced, and the ingenuity of the learned. Good sense 
does not rest contented, till a minute investigation 
has presented a well founded motive of security.— 
Would it not seem that presumption is wisdom in 
religion, and folly in every other transaction | 

The Catholic grounds his belief upon the basis of 
an authority, which he professes to be infallible ; 
and, therefore, deaf to the suggestions of fancy or to 
the insinuations of private judgment, he reposes. se- 
cure that he cannot be deceived. I shall not stop 
here to prove the necessity of this doctrine, nor point 
out its advantages. J am speaking only of the sour- 
ces of security. Except the Catholic, all modern 
churches. profess that their establishments and their 
pastors are fallible: and allow of course, very con- 
sistently, that their doctrines may be erroneous... 
The possibility of being deceived, is the public doc- 
trine of every reformed church. I might say that 


¥ 
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this ‘possibility alone should be painful to a heart that 
lovés security. Iam sure it would be very painful 
to mine; because ifinsecurity be always painful, in- 
security in religion, on-which all my. future, and 
much ‘of my present happiness are bottomed, would 
be horrible. If secure of any thing, I should wish 
most to be secure in the oo Oe of ae 
mtr - Rees 

> Bata is not, moreover, the possibility of being’ de- 
détvea which the Protestant admits, united also with 
the probability that he is deceived ?—-Whoever is 
but slenderly acquainted with the history of the for- 
mation of Protestant creeds; how they were often 
dictated by passion ; composed by the hand of vio- 
lence ;. modified by policy ;——whoever' knows al! the. 
changes and variations which they have undergone, 
cannot help fearing that such may be his misfortune: 
he cannot help feeling, (if he reason at all upon the 
subject,) that the motives for diffidence greatly out- 
weigh the arguments for security. Variations in 
faith are always the result of preceding error ; and 
variations, it wil] not be denied, have been countless 
in almsost every Protestant establishment. Bossuet, 
who had numbered a frichtful multitude of them, de- 
clared that he was unable to enumerate them all. 
Burnet himself allows, that variations are the natural 
result of Protestant principles *. “ We are neither 
infallible,” says he, “ nor inspired, nor do we aspire 
to either.” To repose, sherelon, rationally secure 
upon the authority of any one of the reformed creeds 
appears to me impossible.» Whatever were the wis- 
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dom, the learning, or sanctity of the men who com- 
posed it, as they wereneither infallible nor inspired ; 
their wisdom, learning, and sanctity, form at best but 
a slender prejudice in its favour. | rays 
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 auerR FAITH, PRIVATE @PINION. 


Yo come then to the analysis of the security ofa 
Protestant ;) what is the Jast link in the chain. of 
this analysis? or what the fundamental principle on 
which his faith is ultimately grounded? I speak of 
consistent Protestants; of men who are Protestants 
by Protestant principles; Protestants, not by birth, 
but by reason.» The Protestant, who has formed his 
belief by Protestant principles, and’ who grounds it 
upon the foundation. which the Apostles. of the re- 
formation laid ; believes, because what he believes Aim- 
self judges to be true: because himself has examined, 
discussed, compared, and proved it true. His faith re- 
poses solely, and essentially upon his oz reason, his 
own judgment, and his ow authority. To let it repose 
on any other foundation, though it were upon all-the 
authority of the Protestant churches united, would 
be a violation of Protestant principles ; because these 
churches are not more Infallible than himself, nor 
more inspired than any private individual. It is 
therefore, the weakness of human reason, the pride 
of private judgment; the partiality of selflove and 
self-conviction, that constitute the basis of Protestant 
faith and Protestant security. Lulled by these only, 
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he rests secure in easy confidence, spite of the pro- 
test of the whole Christian world against it, during 
the long lapse of above fifteen centuries ; spite of the 
decided opposition of innumerable councils; of all 
the wisdom of the learned, and of ali the piety of the 
virtuous, till the zra of the reformation.-—Be the 
strength and privileges of reason what they may, 
there is a something in this opinion, an apparent pre- 
sumption, which alone demonstrates its impropriety. 
At an early period of the reformation, when the 
Catholics urged forcibly, the absurdity of constituting 
the presumption or the weakness of private judg- 
ment the sole arbiter of faith; the Protestants in 
order to obviate it, answered ; that it was true in- 
deed, that human weakness or private judgment 
might err ; but in order to ‘prevent this, the divine 
eoodness poured a ray of inspiration upon the mind, 
which discovered the path of truth and peinted out 
the dictate of eternal wisdom. ‘This system was 
perhaps the only one which could:speciously or with 
any thing like the appearance ‘of reason, seem to 
meet the objections of the Catholics. It was very 
zealously defended for some time ; but unfortunately 
for the sect which first used it, it‘was:soon employed 
by every new innovator, and.every absurd enthusiast, 
to prove every kind:of error. It evidently proved too 
much; and therefore nothing. Its ingenious au- 
thors very prudently dropped it. Consequently. it: is 
now true, that the consistent class of Protestants, pos- 
sess no better proof of their belief, no other founda- 
tion of security, than the mere authority of their own 
private conviction, resulting {rom private judgment. 
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I smite when I hear the Protestant deride the ser- 
vile system of Popery ; and exultingly boast that Ais 
belief is the liberal dictate of good sense; his con- 
viction the evidence of reason conducted by the evi- 
dence of truth. Such confidence I must own, does 
frequently astonish me. And Jam astonished much 
more, as I find it generally united with the most 
modest diffidence in every other branch of knowledge 
or human science. Curiousto trace the origin of this 
confidence, and to discover by what happy art it is 
acquired, I have given myself some trouble to inves- 
tigate its wisdom, consistency, and prudence. To do 
this properly, I have divested myself as I conceived, 
ofall the prejudices and notions of a Catholic. I 
have supposed myself a Protestant, endeavouring by 
the rule of Protestantism to acquire the confidence 
and security which I have observed so general in 
them. But Jet it be remembered, I acted and rea- 
soned as a consistent Protestant ought to act and rea- 
son, in selecting the divine system of his belief. As 
the object was interesting, I adopted all the methods 
which I thought the prudence of a Protestant could 
suggest in order to attain it. In the first instance I 
proceeded thus. T placed before me what was recom- 
mended to me, as the best and wisest system or 
creed of the Protestant reformation. I studied it 
with the industry of a divine, and analyzed it with 
the curiosity of a philosopher. I considered it in 
various points of view; in a variety of its different 
bearings, relations, proportions, excellencies, and de- 
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fecis. I traced its authors, its origin, its history, its 
progress, and propagation. I found some circum- 

stances that insinuated confidence, and many that 
created apprehension. I found some marks of truth 
and several marks of error. I found features in its 
authors, which did not well become the instruments 
of heaven, and methods in its propagation, which 
did not figure in the introduction of Christianity. J 
asked my heart if it could repose in calm security, 
in the belief and veneration of such a creed? I need 
not say, its timidity shrunk from the proposal—But 
as comparison and confrontation are rules of pru- 
dence ; and particularly of Protestant prudence ; I 
hoped to be able to obtain from them the security 
which hitherto I had sought in vain. Accordingly, 
supposing that I did not belong to any determined 
sect of Christianity; but that I had my belief to 
choose by the principles of the reformation; I called 
round me an immense multitude of sects and socie- 
ties, who all pretend to the exclusive privilege of 
truth: [laid open before me their creeds, canons, 
and confessions. As allsects, even the most impi- 
ous and absurd, with equal confidence and boldness, 
assert their claim to the sole possession of the genu- 
ine depositum of revelation; I ought perhaps to have 
consulted them all. But their number and apparent 
absurdity, made me omit this consistency. Passing 
over, therefore, the obsolete creeds of antiquity, 
which the unanimous voice of ages has condemned ; 
and some of those which the piety of modern wis- 
dom has strongly reprobated ; I ranged before me 
the mest generally approved of the countless con- 
fessions or codes of faith, which are the offspring of 
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the reformation——the tenets of Luther, and these of 
Calvin; the thirty-nine articles of this country; the 
opinions of Zuinglius, Muncer, Socinias, &c. &c.— 
from Martin Luther down to John Wesley. I 
learnt their tenets, and discussed them. seriously; I 
studied their maxims, and compared them attentive- 
ly. I endeavoured to find order amid this scene of 
confusion; to call truth from this chaos of error; 
and reason from this farrago of foliy—After a very 
long and patient investigation; confounded and 
confused; afflicted and desponding; I was com- 
pelled to conceive the thing impossible: and IT con- 
cluded that to rest my conviction and security upon 
the evident superexcellence, or manifest divinity of 
any one of these creeds, would be rashness and pre- 
sumption. a 
However, as the object was deeply important, nei- 
ther my interest nor my curiosity suffered me to 
stop here. Determined if possible to attain truth ; 
and with truth security, by the arts and principles 
which the wisdom of protestantism has suggested, I 
had now recourse to its best and most general rule, 
the Holy Scriptures; that divine, but much injured 
volume, which, replete with truth, is impiously quo- 
ted in defence of error. Well, I took the sacred 
Scriptures, and without suffering myself, as I thought, 
to be influenced by the ideas which my education, 
_or example, or prejudice, might have impressed ; I 
endeavoured by the. strength of my own reason, and 
private judgment, to call from them the genuine 
tenets of revelation. I read, discussed, and reasoned 
on each truth. Sometimes I met a specious evi- 
dence that satisfied me: sometimes, an awful obscu- 
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rity that perplexed me. However, my reason was 
my guide ; and I affixed to the obscure passages aii 
interpretation which seemed most consistent with 
its dictates: I bent them to its measure. By de- 
grees I formed for myself a complete code of faith, 
the creature of my own judgment, and the offspring 
of my own reason—Anxious now, and curious to dis- 
cover how nearly my judgment and reason might 
have accorded with the judgment and reason of 
other men; and how exactly: my. system correspond- 
ed with theirs, I placed my creed by the side of 
theirs ; and formed the comparison between them.— 
Behold! to my astonishment and confusion, I found 
that I had adopted some of the errors of Arius, 
Nestorius, Donatus, and of half the heresiarchs, wha 
have insulted the pure religion of Jesus Christ : 
some of the impieties of Calvin; the dreams of the 
Anabaptists ; and even the absurdities of George 
Fox the Quaker. My reason and my feelings, it Is 
true, are different from the reason and feelings of 
other men;. and, therefore, I found that my creed 
was different from every other: I found it a com- 
pound peculi: ar to myself; a system, such as none 
ever believed before me; and such, probably, as no 
other man in the universe would find reasonable but 
royself. —Yet, is this a system, formed by the rule 
of Protestantism; the genuine fruit of its boasted 
evangelical liberty. I studied it as I imagined 
without partiality ; and formed it without prejudice : 
and, therefore, by the maxims of the reformation, 
it was wise, reasonable, and secure.—Why, though 
all the maxims, and all the authority, and all the 
wisdom of the reformation, told my credulity to be- 
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lieve it; yet the good sense of my reason told me, 
far more impressively, that to believe it was unwise, 
presumptuous, and rash.—Great God! I then ex- 
claimed; am I formed to live the sport of error, and 
the victim of deceit ! Placed in a path ef darkness ; 
is there no friendly hand to conduct me from it; 
no beam of light, to direct my wandering step? If 
my salvation depend upon my faith, and my faith upon 
the weakness of my reason, alas! I resign the fond 
hope of attaining either ; and adore the dreadful seve- 
rity of thy decrees —But, behold! while lost in this 
perplexity, I recollected the rule which guides the 
Catholic ; I acknowledged its necessity ; and grate- 
fally bowed submission to its wisdom. 
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Havinc thus investigated the light of truth, by the 
rules and principles of the reformation ; it appears to 
me evident, that it is impossible for a thinking man 
to possess that strong stability of faith; that calm 
serenity of confidence, which the nature of religion, 
or the nature of human happiness, should seem to 
require. By these rules and prirciples, faith is 
founded, only upon the same grounds, as any other 
opinion. A man believes, because he thinks that 
such a belief is true. I allow indeed, that there are 
Protestants, who appear singularly steady in their 
faith ; who would even resign life, rather than re- 
nounce it. But this is a circumstance which we 
may observe in numberless unhappy professors of 
eyery heresy, since the dawn of Christianity. There 
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is a steadiness, which is the result of prejudice and 
bigotry : a steadiness, which is frequently most ob- 
stinate in error, because it is the effect of choice 
and inclination: a steadiness which is the creature of 
indifference that is too indolent to reason —But 
consult’ the Protestant who will reason candidly, 
and who has endeavoured to build his faith upon 
protestant principles ; ask him, whether he be very 
fully satisfied of the divinity and security of his be- 
lief: whether he experience no doubts; entertain 
no apprehensions ?—You will find, in general, that 
his faith is but a fluctuating system of philosophy ; 
an opinion resting upon opinion; or a prejudice re- 
posing upon prejudice. I am myself acquainted 
with some of this rational class of Protestants, whose 
life is an habitual state of doubt and indecision; a 
flux and reflux, between error and error: who are 
for ever believing and disbelieving ; adopting tenets 
and rejecting them. The walks of life are crowded 
with men of this description. They might very just- 
ly be compared with children industriously collect- 
ing shells upon the sea shore; who gather some, yet 
soon tempted with the sight of others, throw the old 
ones away: they gather again; but again pleased 
with some new trifle, they consign what they had 
collected to the waves. Thus gathering and throw- 
ing away: for ever delighted, yet never satisfied; tired 
of the variety, and not knowing what to keep, they 
ofien end with keeping nothing, and return home 
empty handed and fatigued. ae ad 
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‘Tux Catholic rule of faith may be offensive to the 
pride of reason, and to the licentiousness of the 
imagination: but to reason itself, there appears a 
wisdom in it, which, while it preserves entire the 
holy depositum of religion, is wonderfully calculated 
to calm those apprehensions, which piety must 
entertain when abandoned to the guide. of its own 
weakness and incapacity. The Protestant would do 
well to compare the wisdom of his own rule with 
ours ; because itis upon the wisdom and divinity of 
the rule, that the security of faith is hinged. If 
the Catholic rule be the true one; that is, if the au- 
thority ‘of the church, and not the authority of pri- 
vate judgment, be the guide and arbiter of faith, 
‘then the whole fabric of protestantism, which rests 
upon the basis of private judgement only, becomes 
a fabric of error; a house built upon sand ; a church 
raised against a church. This is a question, in 
which salvation is deeply interested. But if the 
rule of protestantism should be the true one, that is, if 
~ what we call reason, and private judgment; which’ 
are, in reality, but prejudice in the prejudiced; 
folly in the ignorant ; presumption in the conceited; 
and imagination, in all; if these be the interpreters 
of faith, is it not evident, that error is a harmless 
thing, because it is an inevitable thing; that error 
becomes reason, because it becomes the dictate of 
what is termed reason: that error is an object of 
adoration, because it is the object which private 
‘judgment venerates as revealed ? 
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in the modern publications of our protestant divines, 
there is a glow of liberality, while they inculcate the 
privileges of reason, or prove the holy liberty of private 
judgment. I praise their consistency in this. I praise 
them too, when I hear them urge their followers to 
read the sacred scriptures; to study well the best de- 
fenders of protestantism; that there they may trace 
the divinity of their own establishment, and the silly 
absurdities of popish superstition. All this may be 
liberal. But, after all, itis not liberal enough. It 
is philosophical and consistent ; but it is neither so 
philosophical, nor so consistent as it should be. Let 
them refer their followers to the sacred scriptures, 
or urge them to study well the best defenders of 
their own establishment, in order, if they can, to 
convince themselves of its divinity ; not our bigotry 
will object to this. But when, to trace the silly er- 
rors of popery; or to compare the sublime wisdom 
of their tenets with the absurdity of ours, they refer 
their readers, as they always do, to protestant authors; 
there is a want of candour in this, to which both wis- 
dom and consistency object. Where there is ques- 
tion of knowing the properties of any two objects, 
and forming a just comparison between them, their 
properties should be investigated in the mediums 
where they really exist; and the two terms placed, 
honestly, side by side of each other. It is thus com- 
parisons are made ; and thus only the understanding 
is enabled to avoid being misled. Now, as it is na- 
tural to conceive that the tenets of popery are best 
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jaid down in popish authors ; it is also ¢rue that they 
are contained only in popish authors. Ido not know 
the modern protestant writer who represents them 
fairly. When, therefore, men urge the necessity of 
religious investigation, and comparison ; if, whenthey 
bid their readers investigate the errors of popery, and 
compare them with the truths of protestantism, they 
refer. them to protestant writers, they not only act in- 
consistently ; but they advise what must, if believed, 
essentially mislead the judgment. Yet, is this the 
nature of protestant consistency, and protestant libera- 
lity. Who ever heard the Protestant recommend the 
investigation of Catholic principles, in Catholic au- 
thors, or from Catholic professors? Beware of Cath- 
olic books! is the general caution: which is the 
same thing as to say, beware of the only books in 
which the doctrines of Catholics are contained.—Be- 
ware of the artful arguments of Popish priests! that 
is, beware of the knowledge of those men, who, from 
their profession and education, are best enabled to in- 
form you what popery really is——Beware of the only 
means which can guide you to discriminate what is 
true, from what Is fictitious ; whatis wise, from what 

absurd. There is an illiberality in this, which 
sports with the rule of wisdom. For if the preference 
which the Protestant gives of his own tenets to ours, 
should be the result of conviction ; and conviction be 
the result of evidence; and evidence the result of 
comparison; it is incontestable, that the method 
which Protestant writers inculcate to effect it, is in« 
adequate and unwise, 
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To them, who have not traced the acts of illiberali- © 
ty, or the effects of prejudice, it would appear singu- 
lar, that; 1 in a nation where there prevails so great a 
spirit of in vestigation ; where every Sunday produces 
a thousand angry invectives against popery ; where 
popery is the incessant subject of conversation ; where 
every fool is wise enough to demonstrate its impiety ; 
to such men, it would doubtless appear singular, that 
nothing, in reality, is so little known, as the true te- 
nets of popery ; nothing so little studied, as the proofs 
by which its tenets are supported. The little know- 
ledge which the Protestant possesses of our religion, 
is borrowed almost entirely, from the declamations 
of pulpit violence ; and the misrepresentations of in- 
terested prejudice. There is hardly a Protestant, 
who has the moderation to investigate it; few, who 
judge of it with patience; or, in common conversa- 
tion, speak of it with the temperance of common ci- 
vility. I will not say, whether the reverend authors, 
whose learning so often teems out abuse against our 
tenets, understand them er not. I am willing, for 
their sakes, to believe that they do not; because I 
_ would rather suspect their understandings, than im- 
peach their hearts. But, whoever knows our tenets, 
and consults their writings, will own that they neither 
expose them candidly, nor attempt to refute them 
liberally. When I speak of the works of our modern 
Protestants in general, I speak temperately, when I 
say, that they represent our principles unfairly, and 
ungenerously. In general, they exhibit them in alk 
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the dark colourings of malevolence, or place them in 
all the ludicrous shapes of low buffoonery. 


A hideous figure of their fces they draw: 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor shades, nor colours true, | 
And this grotesque design expose to public view, 
And yet the daubing pleases! 
Dripxy. 


The works which are written against popery, are 
nearly all of them the insipid declamations of angry, 
interested fanatics, attacking fanaticism, that existsno 
where but in the delirium of their own imaginations. 
Our remonstrances against this species of injustice, © 
have always proved ineffectual. In vain do we call 
out, that these imputations are false; that these doc- 
trines are not ours. These men call out louder 
than we do; and the case is, they are heard, and we 
are not. They speak too, to men who listen to 
them with satisfaction ; and the consequence is, they 
are believed, and we are disregarded. Moliere’s Me- 
decin malgré lui, is not a bad representation of our 
treatment. The Protestant church abounds with 
men more cruel than Lucas and Valere, who, by in- 
sults, injuries, violence, and invective, make us idola- 
ters, malgré nous ; bigots, malgré nous ; bad subjects, 
malgré nous. 
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To impute to us doctrines which we reprobate, and 
intrude them upon the public as our real tenets, is not 
only an injury done to us, but an act of injustice to 
the public. While it creates ill-will against our per- 
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sons, it sports with the weakness of public ignorance 
and credulity. I, therefore, caution the Protestant 
against the supposed doctrines of Popery, which he 
meets with in Protestant authors. Let him con- 
sult our doctrines in our own authors.. Why seek the 
muddy stream, when he can drink with equal ease at 
the pure fountain’s head? It ought surely to be sup- 
- posed, that the Catholic knows his own religion; and 
that in proving his tenets, he will expose them faith- 
fully. The Catholic gives this credit to the Protest- 
ant, when he exposes or explains his tenets. When 
we seek for the opinions of any sect, or society what- 
ever, our good sense directs us always to look for 
them in their own writers; and to prefer their testi- 
mony, to the impassioned assertions of their enemies. 
It is singular, that the Catholic alone is denied the 
privilege of being believed. His denial of the false- 
hoods which malevolence attributes to him, is never 
half so much credited, as the malevolence which im- 
putes them. © Were we even to suppose it true, that 
the Catholic controversialist might deceive; there 
are, besides the works of controversialists, the wri- 
tings, laws, canons, and customs, of eighteen centu- 
ries. Let the Protestant consult these. Not his pre- 
judice can suppose, that all these can possibly deceive 
him. In short, this is certain; 1m whatever unadul- 
terated medium, the doctrines of popery are examin- 
ed, they willbe found. if not reasonable and divine, at 
least very different from those disgusting features 
in which they are exhibited, in the writings of Pro- 
testant divines. 
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Ir I have cautioned the Protestant to act consist- 
ently, I have done it not because I seek to induce him 
to quarrel with his own religion; but because, being 
inconsistent, he unjustly quarrels with mine. I have 
censured his prejudice, not because he neglects what 
I may consider his spiritual interest; but because, be- 
ing’ prejudiced, he is also intoleranttome. Were his 
inconsistency or prejudice injurious only to himself, 
although not indeed indifferent to them, I should, 
however, have passed them over without notice. But 
whoever is acquainted with the history of the perse- 
cutions of Roman Catholics, if he has traced effects to 
their causes, must know, that balf the prejudices and 
intolerance of the public had their origin in the igno- 
rance of our principles. It is to ignorance, that we 
must attribute all the rancorous animosity which has 
for almost three centuries, in every corner of this 
Island, incessantly attacked our persons, and insulted 
our principles While a cruel policy suggested the 
horrid laws which persecuted us, it was ignorance that 
approved them ; ignorance that enforced them ; igno- 
rance that exulted in their execution —It was igno- 
rance, urged on by the bigotry or wickedness of a few 
designing men, that in 1780, enkindled the torch of 
sedition ; and had nearly reduced the greatness of this 
country, to the emptiness ofa name. Malice, indeed, 
invented ; but itis ignorance that vociferates the sedi- 
tious yell, “ No popery.” It is it, that still principal- 
ly inundates society with fabulous publications, and 
feeds that illiberality which epplands, most feelingly, 
what assails us most unjustly.’ If the ignorance of 
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the Protestant were a mere harmiess thing, or hurt- 
ful only to himself; if he would only piously believe 
that “ Image worship is the established doctrine of 
the church of Rome ;” that the Papist prays every 
day to his wooden God; or looks up to the canvass 
of his pictures, or the ivory of his crucifix for salvation. ; 
if his piety would only believe nonsense of this na- 
ture, and leave us unmolested, or uninsulted, although 
he might excite the smile of pity, yet he would hard- 
ly merit the reproach of wisdom. But the misfortune 
is, his ignorance is the source of injustice. 
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Ir it be not possible te induce the Protestant to stu- 
dy our principles, in the only mediums in which they 
are faithfully represented ; if protestant divines alone 
moust be consulted, as the interpreters of Popish doc- 
trines, at all events, I caution those who do con- 
sult them, against that class of divines who pretend to 
prove our errors, by the noise of declamation; or 
evince our wickedness by the boldness of their false- 
hoods. I caution them against the angry invectives 
of our angry adversaries, the Tillotsons, Burnets, 
Seckers, &c. &c. the heroes of former fame; and 
arainst the accusations of our modern enemies, the 
Rennells, Daubenys, Churtons, Towsons, anda long 
et czetera of names, which the evil supereminence of 
abuse, has lifted to an evil supereminence of credit. 
Let good sense reflect, that whatever is noisy, will 
stun the earof reason: whatever is angry, will casily 
{nspire anger, and mislead the judgment. All vio- 
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- }ence is passion, attempting to instil passion: and, 
where it prevails, «3 it will sometimes even over the 
moderate and the just, if ill-informed, it changes 
their moderation into harshness ; and, placing objects 
in a wrong point of view, makes their justice unjust. 
What need, in effect, has truth of the help of pas- 
sion? Truth is not like the thunder, that alarms ; 
nor the lightning, that blasts. Placid as the genial 
ray, it sheds only a benign, enlivening infuence 
around it.. To unite passion with religion, is a great- 
ev destruction of the lews of harmony, than for the 
painter to exhibit the horrors of a storm, in the re- 
presentation of a calm. Mildness is the art by 
which God designed that man should instruct or re- 
form man. He never conferred upon the teachers 
of revelation, the authority either to injure the most 
ignorant, or to insult the most misled. So repugnant 
is either injury or insult to the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, that the man who empioys either, whilc 
he violates the first rule of the religion which he af- 
fects to revere, whichis charity, he injures also, in 
the eye of reason, the cause which he had undertaken 
to defend. As abuse is the worst of bad arguments, 
he proves either that he has no good ones to produce, 
or that he has no great dependence on them; either 
that he has no evidence to light up his cause, or that 
he believes his readers have not the acuteness to per- 
ceive it. Atleast, he proves this incontestably, either 
that his cause is bad, or that his own heart or under- 
standing is bad. When passion has begun to relent, 
and there succeeds a reflux to moderation, all this 
will be admitted ; and then, perhaps, the very abuse 
which has injured us, will be converted into a source 
of admiration of our principles. 
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i couLp wish here to be able to point out some 
among our modern . protestant divines, whose works,. 
irom their temper and erudition, might be read 
with advantage, respecting the real doctrines of 
popery. I have not, indeed, read them all; and 
therefore, am not enabled to say that there are not 
some of this description, But among those whom 
Thave read, and!I have read many, I know none. 
(It must be observed, that I speak only of those who 
profess to attack or refute our tenets.) Allare vio- 
lent, abusive, and uncandid; although with some 
difference in the shades of their violence, abuse, and 
Uliberality. There are, however, among the writers 
of a more ancient date, a few whose works might. 
be read with more propriety.. I recommend to the 
perusal of Protestants, the work of a protestant cler- 
eyman which I am told has lately been reprinted, 
an Essay to Catholic Communion. There is too a 
moderation, a degree of candour and erudition, in 
the writings of Pearson, Montague, Forbes, Thorn- 
dike, &c. &c. which distinguished them greatly 
from our modern publications. Phey may, perhaps, 
be read with profit. Although still allowance must 
be made for some prejudices: for prejudice will 
erow in the hearts ef the most learned. . In short, 
be truth sought for, where it may ; let it be sought 
for consistently and candidly. . Whether it be in the 
sources of protestantism, or among the defenders. 
of popery, let the mind be open to conviction, and the 
ear shut to invective. Thus disposed, let the Pro; 
testant learn accurately, in the first place, what our’ 
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religion is: let him discuss its tenets calmly; and 
then compare them honestly with hisown. Let him 
look back into antiquity; and, placing the religion 
of past ages by the side of his own, and the Catholic 
religion of this age, let him study well their resem- 
blance, and compare their features. I will not an-— 
ticipate the result of his comparison. I will, however, 
assert with confidence, that whoever is pleased thus 
to investigate the religion of Roman Catholics, 
although this investigation may discover some shades 
and abuses in it; yet it will discover, too, that these 
shades and abuses have been greatly darkened and 
misrepresented; and that they form no constituent 
parts of its integrity. The candor which knows how 
to discriminate, will separate these from the light ; 
and will, I am sure, acknowledge that the passion 
and petulance of our enemies, have horribly disfigur- 
ed the noble simplicity of our belief. 
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PIBTY AND PRAYER THE BEST DISPOSITIONS TO 
ATTAIN THE TRUTH. 


In pointing out the method by which our adver- 
saries might correct their prejudices and inform 
their ignorance, Ihave not supposed them to adopt 
it, with the view of abandoning their own tenets, 
should they find them false; or oi sk up ours 
should they find them true. There are so many 
painful circumstances attendant on such a change, 
so many awkward restraints to be put upon the cor- 
ruption of nature; thet, considering the disposition 
of the times, my presumption does not expect this. 
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I have rather laid down, as a philosopher, the art of 
correcting prejudice, than as.a divine, the means of 
attaining truth. Did I, as a divine, suggest to my 
readers the means of attaining truth, with the view of 
inducing them to embrace it, I should not only tell 
them to reject those works which irritate passion, 
vilifying and misrepresenting our doctrines ; not 
only to look for the principles of popery in popish 
authors ; not only seriously to discuss and calm- 
ly compare the distinctive attributes of truth, as they 
stand forward in the catholic and protestant establish- 
ments; I should, besides, and more than all this, re- 
commend a spirit of piety and humility; a serious 
attention to prayer and meditation. Religion is a 
system of piety and humility ; and it is in holy com- 
munication with God, by prayer and meditation, that 
he speaks most plainly to the heart, and unfolds the 
truths and beauty-of his law. The acuteness of hu- 
- man criticism must be attended by christian simplici- 
ty; and every feeling of human respect absorbed in 
the generous ardor for salvation : vice must be avoid- 
ed, and the failings of the heart reformed. By these 
means the ray of truth would soon beam upon the 
soul; and that knowledge easily be attained, compared 
with which all other knowledge is but romance; all 
ether science, folly. 

But the Protestant not only errs, in borrowing his 
supposed knowledge of popery from wrong sources 
of information; he errs at least equally in his mode 
ef reasoning, and in the conclusions which he dedu- 
ces from it. 
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THE METHOD IN WHICH PROTESTANTS STUDY THE 
CATHOLIC RELIGION. 


THERE are Protestants, I dare say, whom curiosity, 
or the desire of knowledge, has induced to investigate, 
in their way, the nature of Popish doctrines; and af- 
ter a very serious discussion as they conceived, have 
very logically concluded, that the whole system isa 
compound of errors and impositions. I will present the 
method, in which this serious investigation 1s conduct- 
ed. Itis sure to begin at a point where, in reality, it 
should have ended: and, of course, the conclusion is 
wrong, because the premises were wrong. When 
curiosity, then, or the desire of knowledge has prompt- 
ed a Protestant to investigate the nature of the Catho- 
lic religion, he begins the important inguiry, by call- 
ing to the tribunal of his reason, some of the great 
mysteries which we believe and venerate ; it is some 
prominent feature in the sacred system; in general, 
the awful and insulted mystery of transubstantiation, 
Here, guided by the dictate of an unrestrained imagi- 
nation, or even, if you please, by the dictate of human 
wisdom, he boldly attempts to measure its immeasur- 
able abysses: he interrogates its nature, its properties, 
and relations ; and he compares these with the na- 
ture, properties, and relations, of the objects which 
surround him. He judges dy the senses ; convinced 
like Dr. Porteus, or Archbishop Secker, that, “ if we 
eannot be sure of what the senses tell us, we can nbe 
sure of nothing*.” 

Well; the sublime nature of the cava places it, 
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transcendently, above the nature of human things; its 
properties and rejations bear little analogy to human 
objects: its intrinsic qualities do not act upon the 
senses. Behold! therefore, with all the dignity of 
power, and all the severity of justice, he at once pro- 
nounces the mystery impossible, absurd, impious, 
idolatrous: and, by a consequence very well deduced 
from such an antecedent, the whole religion which 
believes it, false, foolish, wicked, and superstitious. 
This is the usual process of reasoning, by which the 
religion of Roman Catholics is proved erroneous, and 
condemned: this, the series of argumentation and 
deduction, by which the whole system of Popery is 
proved a chain of foolish and wicked impositions. 
We are reprobated, forsooth, and our doctrines are all 
absurdity, because the puny reason of a bad reasoner 
is unable to understand what the divine wisdom had 
ordained should exceed the capacity of reason. 
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PROTESTANT MODE OF REASONING NOT CONSISTENT 
WITH THEIR OWN PRINCIPLES. 


In the above mode of reasoning, there is something 
specious, where men reject all mystery, and profess 
only to admit what their reason can comprehend. 
But, although it is no where the way which conducts 
to truth; itis, absolutely, inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of men who profess to admit revelation. Who- 


ever admits revelation, essentially admits mysteries, — 


which he professes exceed the reach of human com- 
prehension; which, he allows, it would be even im- 
plous to attempt to fathom, by the force of the strong- 
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est reason. The mysteries of revelation bear no pro- 
portion to the measure of the human intellect; nor is 
cither their truth or falsehood evinced by the specious 
conclusions of common logical deduction. All mys- 
tery is above reason. And whoever, therefore, re- 
jects the mysteries of popery, merely because his 
reason cannot penetrate them, must either be a dis- 
ciple of the school of incredulity; or if consistent, 
should be one. The principle is deistical ; and, if ap- 
plied to whatever it extends to, it would not only ex- 
plede Popery, it would do away Protestantism, and 
Christianity itself. : | 
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SURE METHOD TO DISCOVER THE TRUTH. 


In the investigation of the truth or falschccd of the 
Catholic religion, a method should be adopted, some- 
thing similar to that which is pursued in the research- 
es into all other branches of knowledge. The mind 
should proceed from the clear to the obscure; and 
from the known to the unknown. Each idea should 
be a consequence, regularly deduced; and hinged 


‘upon a principle, which wisdom had previously proy- 


edtrue. There should be no vague conjectures; no 
hazarded or self-formed suppositions, reposing upon 
self-sufficiency ; which, while they are the dictate of 
folly, are revered by self-love as the offspring of wis- 
dom. In short, there should be an arrangement and 
succession of evidences, which, though not perhaps 
essentially so orderly as the data to a mathematical 
demonstration, should still be orderly, regular, and 
consistent. As an excellent method for ascertaining 
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the truth of the Catholic religion, I recommend that 
which is employed in examining the certainty of re- 
velation—When conducted by the rules of wisdom 
and good sense, a man begins the important inquiry 
into the certainty of revelation, he does not, in the 
first place, call round him its dogmas, and immediate- 
ly immerge his reason in the sacred cloud of myste- 
ry. Ifhe did this, his inquiry would be useless; and 
his incredulity, perhaps,. invincible-——Having deep- 
ly impressed his mind with the importance and ne- 
cessity of revelation, he begins to ascertain its exist~ 
ence, by discussing the motives which render it cre- 
dible; the prophecies, which have foretold it; the 
facts, which attest it; the miracles, which enforce it; 
the authors, witnesses, evidences, and the whole se- 
ries of adjuncts, which confirm and recommend it. 
if reasen be satisfied with these, of course, he acknow- 
ledges the Christian institute to be divine ; and, there- 
fore, believes whatever it enforces, although he be 
unable to fathom the abysses which it presents. The 
ease is, it has pleased God to throw light enough 
around religion, to render it credible: he holds forth 
the torch of evidence to conduct us to its awful sanc- 
tuary. But having conducted us there, a new order 
of things succeed ;—the blaze of human evidence is 
extinguished, and the power of the divine authority 
takes its place. Nature is silent, and God only speaks. 
Under these circumstances, man listens, and adores. 
He sees evidently, that he should believe ; but he 
does not comprehend what he does believe. He hears 
God distinctly dictate mysteries, which he commands 
him to revere; but understands not the mysteries 
which he is commanded to revere. The docility of 
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luuman reason, in this situation, is neither pusillani- 
mity nor weakness. God speaks ; reason hears him, 
and his word suffices to satisfy it. It is even satisfied 
more perfectly than if it understood what forms the 
objeet of its belief: because what human littleness 
can understand, appears less awful, less worthy the 
divine greatness, than what human sagacity cannot 
penetrate. 3 ? 

It is in this manner, and upon these principles, that 
the Protestant should discuss the divinity of the Ca- 
tholic religion. The same process of reasoning 
which establishes revelation, proves Catholicity. In 
both cases, there isa progress of reasoning which con- 
ducts to a final principle, where dissent is criminal ; 
and incredulity becomes impiety. In the investiga- 
tion of Catholicity, as in the examination of revela- 
tion, the mind is conducted by a pillar of light, 
through a succession of proofs, evidences, facts, mira- 
cles, and propositions, till it arrives at a barrier, where 
the pillar presents the dark side only, and reason is 
bid to stop. It is here faith begins to speak; and it 
becomes the part of reason to adore. God takes the. 
place of reason, and his word becomes the rule of its 
beliefi—Guided by these maxims, let the Protestant 
candidly examine the motives of credibility which at- 
test the divinity of the religion of Roman Catholics. 
There are motives of credibility or distinctive marks 
of the true church, which every protestant admits, 
who admits the Nicene creed ;—unity, holiness, uni- 
versality, and apostolicity. Let him study these 
marks attentively, and apply them to our reljgion. (He 
would do well to apply them alternately to ours, and 
to his own.) Let him view the venerable age of our 
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establishment, reaching up to the zera of the apostles ; 
its extent, reaching: to every corner of the universe ; 
its holiness, raising up saints and martyrs in every 
age. In short, viewing the long succession of facts, 
monuments, miracles, and authorities, which confirm 
its divinity ; let him discuss these accurately and ho- 
nestly, and while they compel him at least to revere 
it, they will conduct him to that last link in the chain 
of reasoning, beyond which reasoning is pride, and 
investigation an act of folly. The divinity of our re- 
ligion, or of any religion that pretends to be revealed, 
should essentially be discussed by these principles. 
To reject any mystery, without examining first the 
authority which enforces it, is both unphilosophical, 
-and absurd. The evidence of revealed truth, results 
solely from the evidence which the divine wisdom has 
shed around it. Reason has nothing to do with the 
mystery, but adore it. And thus, if reason would 


judge of Catholicity, as.it does of Christianity, by its — 
evidences, and not by its mysteries, it would find Ca- - 


tholicity as divine and rational as Christianity ; it would 
acknowledge, it could not help acknowledging, that 
the very arguments which induce it to admit the lat- 
ter, impel it forcibly to believe the former. Reader, 
- try the experiment. | 
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But, in the investigation of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Catholic relision, will not the eye dis- 
cover abuses, which huri the feelings of reason? Yes, 
it will; and itis here that the reason of the Protes- 
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tant, because not reasonable enough, either perhaps 
gives up the investigation; or at once pronounces 
the whole system of Popery a compound of bigotry 
and superstition. But these are the occasions when 
reason should recollect, that there are abuses every 


where; and that very frequently the very best 


things are the things which are most abused. Rea- 
son should here inquire, whether these abuses be 
sanctioned by our religion or authorised by our 
councils: whether they form any articles in our 
creeds, or any essential part of our consticution. 
Reason should ask, and investigate all this. And 
much we wish for investigations of this nature. 
Tf it can be found that there is one abuse which is 
sanctioned by the Catholic religion, and which forms 


any fart of its constitution ; for my own part, 1 ‘not 


only do not censure the wisdom which condemns it ; 

I applaud the good sense which rejects the whole 
system that approves it. But ifreason will examine 
the abuses which subsist among us, it will find that 
they are all unauthorised and unsanctioned abuses; 
a few inferior practices, which form no part of the 
constitution of the church; and which the church 
censures and condemns. I defy the ingenuity of 
malevolence itself to prove the contrary. To desist, 
therefore, from the investigation of the Catholic re- 
ligion; or rather, to reject it on account of a few 
unconsequential abuses, which are confined almost 


solely to its ignorant members, is not unlike that 


kind of folly which refuses to reap the field over- 
spread with a golden harvest, merely because here 


and there is intermixed a thistle, or some pernicious — 


herb, sown there perhaps by accident, or planted by 
F 
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the hand of malice. In reality, we are so habitua- 
ted to behold abuses blended with the best things 
and institutions, and united with the most useful 
laws and regulations, that unless they be gross and. 
injurious indeed, they never form motives sufficient 
for their rejeciion ;.they never form motives sufi- 
cient for general censure and disapprobation. 
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Ir is, however, principally on account of the small 
abuses misrepresented by the illiberality of our enc- 
mies, and magnified to the grossest guilt and su- 
perstition, that Popery is so petulantly. censured, and 
so precipitately condemned. Whoever credits the 
accounts which some writers and preachers have 
been pleased to give of them, must very naturally 
conceive that there is nothing in the annals of folly, 
so ridiculous; nothing in the history of superstition, 
so bigotted ; nothing even on the rolls of vice, so 
horrible, so wicked, so extravagant—Although in 
reality, they are mere specks, which wisdom would 
overlook, yet some of them, itis true, are of that na- 
ture, against which it is easy for men of little talents 
and malignant tempers to cavil, with an air of tri- 
umph. They form conyenient topics for popular 
declamation ; and, as the ignorant and superficial 
judge of most things by their abuses, it is a few un- 
consequential abuses frightfully dishigured by maleyo- 
lence, that above every other cause, has sunk our re- 

i ligion to disesteem ; and withholden from our per- 
sons the common charities of Christian benevolence. 
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i hardly blame: the nreasonine credulity of the 
vulgar, for ‘their errors. “Fhey have few sources of 
information, besides the invectives of deciamation ; 
and while their simplicity would esteem ‘it criminal 
to suspect the veracity of the declaimer, their igno- 
rance knows not how to distinguish the abuses from 
the law. Hence, the abuses of Popery are mistaken 
for Popery itself; and the unapproved practices ofa 
few ignorant individuals, are construcd into the mon- 
strous superstition of the church. 


OTR BL 
SOURCES OF INSULT AND MISREPRESENTATION,. 


Tr isan object not undeserving the attention both 
of the philosopher, and the divine, to search the o1i- 
gin, and trace the progress of the rooted prejudice, 
and its consequent ill-will which subsist among the 
various sects of Protestantism, and rankle in the 
minds of its professors, against Popery and the Pa- 
pist. While bigotry and ignorance are pleased to at- 
tribute them to the absurdity of our principles, and 
the wickedness of our conduct, liberality and wisdom 
will find their origin and continuance, in other more 
obvious causes. I will dwell, a few moments, upon 
this origin and continuance, after I have prefaced 
their history with a few reflections on the nature of 
truth, and the character of Christianity. 


TRUTH ODIOUS. 


vi HOEVER has studied the annals of truth, or fol- 
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lowed from its introduction, any one moral or useful 
principle of science, is sure to have made the obser- 
vation, that it was no sooner introduced, but it was 
contradicted and vilified. If the truth which was in- 
troduced were unpleasing to passion, it was attackéd 
by the school of vice; if repugnant to general no- 
tions, it was assailed by the hosts of prejudice ; if con- 
trary to the inclinations of the vulgar, it was scouted 
by the herd of ignorance. ‘Truth, above all religious 
truth, is essentially possessed of some of those cha- 
racteristics ; and therefore it has always been usher- 
ed into day amid the murmurs of disapprobation, 
and propagated amid the efforts of violence and con- 
tradiction. There is hardly any truth but what is of 
such nature, as either to be too pure for the corrup- 
tion of some hearts, or too exalted for some under- 
standings ---W here the former is the case, itis the in- 
terest of passion to vociferate against it: where the 
latter, it is the property of ignorance to reject it. 
Hence some one, I think it is Tertullian, says: 
« Plane olim, id semper est, veritas odio est.” In re- 
eard of Christianity, therefore, it is very natural to 
imagine, that as its truths are opposed both to the 
passions and prejudices of the world, they would meet 
with contradiction and insult from it. Christ Jesus 
foretold that such should be their reception. Ac- 
cordingly, whoever examines in what manner Chris- 
tianity was introduced and grew, will find that it was 
amidst the resistance of power; the outcry of insult ; 
the artifices of malice, and the injustices of misrepre- 
sentation. It was while it was diffusing truth and re- 
forming the universe, that Paganism exclaimed most 
loudly, that its errors and superstitions were the 
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seurces of all the misfortunes of the Roman empire. 
“ The accusations of the whole world,” says Tertul- 
lian, “ impute all the disorders of the universe to the 
sospel ; and the Christians are made answerable both 
for the dryness of the seasons, and the overflowings 
of the Tyber*.” The pure religion of the saints and 
martyrs was exhibited as a monster of impiety, and a 
series of absurdities. Indeed, it is so natural for 
falsehood to vilify the truth ; so essential to its inte- 
rests to misrepresent it; that insults and misrepre- 
sentation become to wisdom the clues that lead to its 
discovery. They are the attendants that follow in its 
train. | ( 

I might here, (although I will not,) make the com- 
parison; between the horrible imputations which Pa- 
ganism and Protestantism have successively urged 
against Catholicity. Whoever pleases to make it, will 
discover that both have been nearly equally violent, 
illiberal, and uncandid. ‘The Protestant calls the reli- 
sion which we have inherited from the apostles, and 
the saints, a chain of corruptions, superstitions, im- 
posture, and idolatry: a religion which traffics in im- 
piety, and sanctions every crime. These holy attri- 
butes of our religion may be found in half the Protest- 
ant publications which maKe mention of Roman Ca- 
tholics ; they may be heard, every Sunday, in nearly 
half the pulpits of the nation. _ Lhe reason is, false- 
hood, and passion, and prejudice, and ignorance, are 
in every agé alike: alike illiberal, rancorous, bigoted, 
and unjust. 


* "Fert, de Resurrect. Carnis. 
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FIRST REFORMERS, THEIR VIOLENCE. 


Durine the first struggles of the revolution which 
the reformation very naturally excited, it is only rea- 
sonable to look for violence and animosity. The 
introduction and growth of the reformation did not, 
in any respect, resemble the introduction and growth 

of christianity. Both were conducted on very oppo- 
site plans and by very opposite principles. While 
chiistianity was ushered in, and acquired influence 
by the arts of meekness, the reformation was begun, 
and increased by the arms of violence: while the 
former attracted proselytes by the gentle eloquence 
of truth; the latter excited followers by the more 
powerful vociferations of calumny and insult. The 
-professed object of both, it is true, was the same, the 
reformation of error, and the establishment of virtue. 
But while the apostles of christianity reformed error, 
and established virtue, every. amiable quality which 
could recommend or enforce either, shone conspi- 
cuous, beth in their character and their conduct. 
Mild, anodest, chaste, humble, patient, and benefi- 
cent, they earned the triumphs of truth, by the tri- 
umphs of holiness» They reformed the universe, 
by exhibiting in their own conduct the pattern of © 
true’ perfection—-Far different from this was the 
conduct of the first reformers. Setting out, like the 
late infuriate Jacobins in France, with the subyersion: 
- of law, decency, and order, their victories were sedi-= 
tion, plunder, aud excess. Professing to correct 
vice, they spread disorder ; affecting to recall truth, 
they gave birth to every farm of falsehood. The 
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reformation, in effect, was the contest of patty against 
power ; or the effort of fanaticism labouring to pull 
down what its leaders were pleased to term super- 
stition and idojatry.. These, leaders were men who 
would have figured in any revolution. They had 
the passions which opposition but inflames; and 
they possessed that rough kind of eloquence, which 
is calculated to awake enthusiasm, and impose on 
ignorance. Some of them, if we credit only the ac- 
counts which themselves have furnished of each 
other, were fanatics, in the mantle of religion ; some 
of them hypocrites, under the veil of piety ; some of 
them plunderers, under the mask of zeal; some of 
them monsters, without mask, mantle, or any veil 
whatever. From men of such characters, armed with 
such principles, it is only consistent to expect all 
those great excesses, which attend on great. reyolu- 
tions ; the injurious artifices by which violence pro- 
cures abettors, and the low expedients by which par- 
ty ensures its victories. As for these latter circum- 
stances, they were not merely consistent, but neces- 
sary ; because, if it were necessary to destroy pope- 
ry, it was necessary to prove it guilty ; if necessary 
to plunder the church, it was necessary to demon- 
strate its idolatry ; ifnecessary to abolish continence, 
fasts, penance, confessions, it was necessary to vilify, 
and. arm the public animosity against them. This, 
Erasmus observes, the leaders did, most effectually, 
in their harangues and addresses to the populace: 
“In these harangues,” says he, “ they~inflamed 
their fury to madness: they inspired such rage, that 
they seemed even possessed by the evil spirit *.” 
Lib: SW Ep, 270 = 
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After the establishment of the reformation, it 
might have been expected, or hoped at least, that the 
violence which had formed it would abate ; and those 
ignoble auxiliaries be dismissed which had contri- 
buted so powerfully to its successes.. But such was 
not the case. The springs of too many passions had 
been put in motion to subside easily ; and the impulse 
was too strong for the vibration to cease at once. Vio- 
lence and illiberality still continued to support the re- 
formation, which violence and illiberality had establish- 
ed. The fanaticism, ambition, interest, or jealousy, of 
its leading members, still thought it wise to retain those 
rneans for its preservation, which had assisted so no- 
bly in Hs erection. These, therefore, with occasional 
pauses and abatemerits, have continued to be em- 
ployed in every protestant government in Europe, 
until the late happy dawn of liberality and benevo- 
lence. It is only within the short interval of a 
few years, that the sword of persecution has been 
hung up in the temple of concord, and that the Ro- 
man Catholic can say, 1 do not tremble, to day, for 
my life, my property, or my freedom. 
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THE TOLERANT POLICY’ OF THIS COUNTRY. 


In this country, the interests of the state became 
blended, it was thought, with the interests of the re- 
formation: and the fanaticism of the legislature adop- 
ted, as a fundamental principle of policy, as horrible 
an error as any that diseraced the civil code of a 
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Dioclesian. It decreed the wisdem of persecution. 
Its enlightened liberality very piously sanctioned the 
frightful maxim, ¢hat cruelly to Catholics, “ would much 
advance the glory of God*: and with a horrible, 
though proper consistency with such a maxim, its 
zeal legalized every expedient, enforced every method 
that could enable cruelty to attain so desirable an end. 
Consult our penal statutes against popery. It will be 
found,that the laws of half the persecutors and tyrants 
who have disgraced humanity, are less cruel and 
vexatious. They were, as Mr. Burke remarks, “ a 
complete system, full of coherence and consistency ; 
well divested and well contrived in all its parts; a ma-_ 
’ chine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as weil 
fitted for the impoverishment and degradation of a 
people; and the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity 
of mant.’”’ In the pious work of persecuting Popery, 
the ecclesiastical establishment, whose distinguishing 
characteristic should be benevolence, concurred with 
the civil power: it sanctified the horrors of persecu- 
tion, and rendered the hatred of Papists a source of 
distinguished merit.» I might cite many examples 
of this illiberality ; but I will produce only one, which 
is expressive of the general temper of the protestant 
clergy, during the course of above two hundred years. 
During the reign of James the first, when an allevia- 
tion. was proposed of the punishments of Roman Ca- 
tholics, the meek Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
expostulation with that Prince, told him, “ that such 
" * See Rushworth’s Col. vol. 1. 
+ Letter to Sir. A. Langrishe. 
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a measure would call down upon him and his king- 
dom, God’s heavy anger and indignation.” In this 
age of liberality, it is not easy for mode-ation to con- 
ceive the extravagance of the sanctified violence, 
with which the zeal of Protestantism was wont to as- 
sail us; and effectually kept alive the animosity cf 
the public. ‘The pulpit re-echoed with abuse; and 
the press groaned with lies. Language had net 
words sufficiently harsh to reprobate us; nor the im- 
agination images sufficiently horrible to represent our 
wickedness. That divine repository of maledictions, 
threats, and reproaches—the Apocalypse, was too 
scanty to furnish bigotry with epithets; or wl-will 
with expressions strong ‘enough to urge prejudice to 
hate us. “Vhe chief ingredient of Protestant piety, 
and Protestant orthodoxy, during these ages, was €n- 
mity to Popery. Speaking of the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Dr. Heylin says, “ Not to speak of private 
opinions, nothing was more considered in them, than 
the zeal against Popery.” And ata subsequent pe- 
riod, Bishop Bedel, mentioning the manner in which 
the Protestants usually tréated us, he says, “ They 
wive loose to their pens and tongues; and what they 
say is only a series of calumnies and injurious lan- 
guage*.” Even Burnet himself, to whose mildness 
and candour Popery. owes so little, acknowledges, in 
his Life of the good Bishop, the truth of this observa- 
tion. Iwill not crowd my page with quotations; but 
as the érudition, and, in an instance of this nature, the 
candor, of Bayle, render his testimony unexceptiona- 
ble in regard of the writings of Protestants, I will just 
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add that he asserts, that the controversy. of our Pro- 


testant writers consists only in reproaching the Ca- 


tholic with what he does not believe, and in animat- 
ing their own party to insult them. 


In malice it begun, by malice grows; parle By 


ae e (Luther) sow’d the serpent’s teeth ; aniron harvest rose. 


Dee speaking of the Reformation. 


When I reprobated our penal statutes, perhaps it 
would have been, wise to have remarked, that they had 
not in general the poor apology for their enactment, 
that they were passed in the hour of danger ;_ or en- 
forced against subjects whose loyalty was precarious. 
In general they owed their enactment to the wanton- 
ness of cruelty, and to the industry of fanaticism ; and 
were enforced against.subjects of acknowledged loy- 
alty ; who had_on every occasion, obeyed every call 
of their ungrateful monarchs ; and assisted a protest- 
ant government to repel Catholic invaders.. They 
were enacted and enforced against men whose only 
crime was that they believed what their reason con- 
ceived true; and revered what their conscience told 
them was divine. They were enacted against men for 
believing what they thought proper; by men who pro- 
fessed to believe what each one thinks proper, is the 
privilege of nature, reason, and religion. However, 
peace to all these whose. narrow policy, or illiberal 


piety, thought it wise and meritorious to insult huma- 


nity ; or to violate the principles of Protestantism for 
the good of the reformation! The days of persecu- 


tion have passed away; and we forgive the persecu- 


tors. The discernment of modern policy, and the 
wisdom of modern piety, have at length discovered, 
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that it is reasonable and reieade to be just to Roman 

Catholics, and that moderation may, possibly, cre eate 

as good subjects as the sword of persecution. How 

much is humanity indebted to the man, whose bold 

and enlightened goodness first ventured to attempt 

the solution of the interesting problem! He merits 
the first tribute of Catholic gratitude. But to him; to 

the beneficence of the best of princes; to the enlarg- 
ed wisdom of the legislature, every tribute is due 

which gratitude can offer. It is due also to several 
of that class of men,to the morose prejudices of whose 

predecessors the Roman Catholic owed so little. Se- 

veral of the Protestant clergy have our warmest 
thanks, They felt the horrid impropriety of our 

bloody statutes ; and nobly stood forward to urge their 

abolition. They acted, on that interesting occasion, 
_as Christian pastors should do; they acted as Chris- 

tian pastors ; as Christian philosophers ; and as Chris- 

tian men. May their successors in the ministry re- 

semble them! And may the Catholic, in ages yet to. 
come, Pay them the same tribute of gr atitude which 

we do ! 


ef See 
- MODERN CONTROVERSIALISTS. 


I nave acknowledged the introduction and growth 
of liberality in this nation. However, (perhaps, in- 
deed, it should not be expected yet,) it is not so gene- 
ral as wisdom and humanity would require. There is 
still among us a portion of the community, and that 
not very inconsiderable, men of the old leaven ; ; un- 
happy splenetic characters, who scem to regret our 
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hittle comforts, and industriously counteract the benc- 
ficence of the legislature. There are still men who 
are for ever unsheathing those murderous atms, 
which have wounded us so often ; and, like their pre- - 
decessors, whom Bishop Bedel describes so well, 
‘¢ sive loose to their pens and tongues, and say what 
is only a series of calumnies and abusive language.” 
That liberality which adorns every other branch of 
literature in this country, has stopped short in con- 
troversy with Roman Catholics; and, as if it were 
criminal to be polite to them, it is almost universally 
true, that the works which are written against them 
are harsh, peevish, and uncandid. Without any 
cause from popery to excite their anger, or any sub- 
ject from the Papist to alarm their timidity, they still 
teem upon the former the brimful chalice of abuse; 
and they labour to keep awake against the latter, the 
spirit of suspicion and animosity; a spirit whieh is 
not only irreconcileable with the mildness of Chris- 
tian benevolence, but repugnant tothe lenient temper 
of true policy. Arrogating to themselves that infal- 
libility in their arguments, for which they reproach 
the Catholic, they not only exultin the supposed evi- 
dence of their demonstrations ; they triumph overus, 
more cruelly than the hero of romance over the puny 
victim which trembles at his fury. Popery, if you 
believe them, is still superstition trampling on the 
necks of deluded mortals; glutted with the blood of 
Protestant martyrs, and yet thirsting for more. It is 
the great harlot sitting upon the seven hills, and hold- 
ing in her hand the cup overflowing with abomina- 
tions. It is awkward now, indeed, to prove that the 
Pope is Antichrist; or, after'so many false predic. 
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tions, to demonstrate with mathematical accuracy, like 
the Whistons, or the Newtons, the year or hour of 
his fall; however, our religion is Antichristian, and 
ourselves the disciples of Antichrist. Where even 
what we call moderation undertakes to describe 
Popery, with extreme forbearance, it gently calls our 
tenets superstition, and our practices idolatry. 


Rs 
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Wuenre the principles of a considerable portion of 
society are impeached, and the impeachment involves 
perhaps their personal security ; or weakens at least 
the sympathies of good-will, it doubtless should seem 
essential, that in so momentous a concern, each as- 
sertion should be substantiated; each argument well 
evinced. Falsehood and abuse are, in every case, 
improper ; and where they injure the happiness of 
but one individual, they are criminal :—but when they 
sport with the interests of thousends,—1I pause, to find 
a term by which such wantonness should be express- 
ed. Yet is this the general nature of the works 
which the zeal of Protestantism has poured out 
against popery. Having first learnt what Popery is, 
consult them. You will find, for proofs, assertions ; 
for arguments, reproaches ; for reasons, ridicule ; or _ 
often, where you find neither assertions, reproaches, 
vor ridicule, you will find, what perhaps is worse, the 
darkest insinuations, unsupported by the slenderest 
proof. I believe it true, that the Papist has not one 
generous antagonist, in this generous nation; not one 
who meets his Catholic opponent foot te foot; and 
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wields fairly the arms of controversy. I believe that 
the best apology for these writers is, that they know 
ttle about our principles. I doubt much whether 
many of them ever ventured to dip half an hour into 
a Catholic writer, in their lives. This I am sure of, 
it would be easy to refute the writings of half our 
protestant controversialists, respecting the doctrines 
of Popery, from the writings of the other half. What _ 
a fund of proof would the ancient Thorndykes, Pear- 
sons, Montagues, va &c. afford, choot the 
bold assertions of our modern antagonists! 

Yo question the erudition or impeach the modera- 
tion of many of the antagonists of popery, may appear 
to betray ionorance or to manifest intemperance in 
me. The antagonists of Popery have been, and are 
yet, some of them, the first literary characters of this 
nation. Several of them are distinguished in the walks 
gf life for the humanity of their dispositions, and the 
politeness of their manners. I allow the truth of all 
this ; I join my feeble eulogy of admiration to the 
general peal of applause which honours them. I re- 
spect them for their erudition; and I love them for 
their virtues. However, such is the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and such has before been the case with 
many exalted characters—great erudition is often 
united with great ignorance ; and great humanity as- 
sociated with great illiberality. In the characters te 
whom I allude, we find this exactly verified. With 
the knowledge of rely other science, they manifest 
a puerile ignorance of Popery: and the candour which 
distinguishes them on every other subject is changed 
on this hateful topic, into morose illiberality, or petu- 
lant intolerance. Asifthere were something in Popery 
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too absurd to be investigated, or too wicked to be dis- 
cussed with patience, they condemn it without any ar- 
sument to evinte its falsehood; and execrate it without 
any proof which the justice of moderation could deem 
reasonable. In almost every attack which they make 
on Popery; it is plain that satire kolds the pen ; and 
dips it—-not where truth should, in the milk of bene- 
volence ; but where ill-will doés—generally in the 
gall of rancour. If the Protestant controversialist, 
when he combats the errors or describes the abuses 
of Popery, piously wishes to reform either, or to in- 
duce the reason of the Papist to believe him; as mo- 
deration Is the best weapon of religion, and candour. 
the best arm of truth; he should usher in the contest 
with the gentle soothings of good nature; and tri- 
umph over our errors by the honest artifices of sin- 
cerity. Conceiving us wandering in the shades of ig- 
norance, he should pity our misfortune ; or lost in the 
mazes of superstition, he should present a friendly 
hand to lead us out.. This weuld be to act generous- 
ly; and to. triumph over us nobly. Fhis too is the 
spirit of religion; and the only means by which reli- 
gion seeks to triumph. Should the Papist ever be- 
come Protestant through principle, these are the arts 
that would most powerfully prompt him to it. But it 
is here that Protestantism fails. Moderation is the. 
ereat desideratum of Protestant controversy. It would 
render an attack upon Popery a phenomenon i in mo- 
dern Protestant literature. For may Own part, when- 
ever I read a modern controversialist, he i is sure to 
bring to my mind the idea of an angry man, filled 
with indignation, sitting down to write an invective. 
As if convinced that a Papist was either too blind to 
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discern the beam of evidence, or too obstinate to em- 
brace the truth, he neither studies to convince him 
by reason, nor conciliate him by kindness. His re- 
futation of Popery is a violent declamation addressed 
to his own party, whom he convinces of our errors by j 
misrepresenting us ; and of our wickedness by in-~ 
sulting us. His proofs are his own assertions; his 
evidence the coarseness of his abuse.—Since in the 
Protestant church, there are multitudes who are dis- 
tinguished for their liberality, and celebrated as learn- 
ed theologians, and wise philosophers, it certainly 1s 
a circumstance very singular, as itis very unfortunate 
for us, that when there is question of Popery, nei- 
ther their liberality condescends to gain our good- 
will, nor their learning or wisdom stoops down to 
convince our reason. But, as Dryden remarks, and 
it is true— 


_ —Zeal peculiar privilege affords, 
Indulging latitude to deeds and words.— 
And ’tis their duty, all the learned think, 
espouse that cause, by which they eat and drink. | 
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Ler it not be supposed that I censure the contro- 
versial works of Protestants, because they are ani- 
mated, either in the attack which they make on Pope- 
ry, or in their defence of Protestantism. I censure 
them only because they are illiberal and uncandid. 
There is an animation which is both generous, ho- 
nest; and commendable; which forms the great 
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charm of literature; and excites that attention to 
trath which its interests very properly demand; an 
uf Ra which is neither ill humour; nor alesse 


ae not even our veciudie or vatiality shall com- 
plain. We should love and respect such enemies : 
and though we might regret to behold what was 
meant to adorn truth converted to ornament error ; 
yet we should praise it, as the result of honesty and 
conviction. I will, however, add, that while I do 
not censure animation in a writer, I recommend the 
‘greatest coolness to his readers. An animated wri- 
ter, on the serious subject of religion, should be read 
with the calmest circumspection. The animation of 
a writer glows easily into passion ina reader. Pas- 
sion warms to anger; and anger swells to injustice. 
Animation is the beginning of anger; and, conse- 
quently, perhaps of injustice. It is, therefore, only 
 avith the coolest circumspection, that men, above all 
of certain characters, can read with safety what aui- 
mation has written with eloquence. | 


PROTESTANT WRITERS IN GENERAL. 
Ir is the great misfortune of popery, as I have re- 
~ qnarked before, that every ignorant writer is wise 
enough to demonstrate its absurdity ; and every fool 
either sufficiently enlightened to behold the truth of 
such demonstrations, or credulous enough to believe 
them true. Hence, neither the abuse nor illiberality 
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which attack popery are confined to the learning of 
the polemic, but extend themselves through almost 
every branch of English literature; from the sub 
lime theories of the philosopher, to the hu 
elements in which childhood is taught to 
alphabet. The abuse of popery is that hap) 
dent which illumines the evidences of the. historian, 
and gives energy tothe eloquence of the rhetorician : 
at adorns essays, travels, geographies, poems, pam- 
phlets, and romances: it gives wit to dulness ; sense 
to nonsense; truth to lies ; and what is its-main ad- 
vantage, (such is the public taste,) it.ensures. praise, 
credit, and, better far‘than either, to some—money, 
to the hero who employs it most profusely. I hard- 
ly knew which, in this liberal and enlightened. coun- 
try, is most astonishing, the multitude of publica- 
tions which drag the absurdities of popery into day ;.or 
the promiscuous variety of the subjects into which 
they are introduced. No matter what be the nature 
of the subject, there are authors, upon every subject, 
who, either to gratify the public prejudice or their 
own; or generally, as I hinted, for a more substan- 
tial reason, present the portrait of popery, or an etch- 
ing of its profile; but, whether they present the por- 
trait or the profile, they distort every feature so 
hideously, that whoever believes the representation 
true, both naturally and properly abhors popery and 
disesteems the Papist. Sometimes, indeed, it is nei- 
ther a portrait nor a profile that these men present : 
it is only a feature ;~-popish superstition glutted 
with protestant victims, or sighing for fresh ones; 
bigotry adoring pictures; imposture vending the 
leave to commit sin; idolatry worshipping a bit of 
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bread. Whoever is conversant in beoks will allow 
the truth of all this; and whoever has traced the 
temper of the publicin regard of popery to its causes, 
will own that the misrepresentations of our writers, | 
added to their abuse and ridicule, have, after the 
misrepresentations, abuse, and ridicule of the pul- 
pit, contributed more effectually to it than any other ; 
perhaps, than all other causes put together. Not- 
withstanding even our oaths and protestations, the 
false imputations of these writers have formed the 
public creed respecting popery; and this creed, 
eloquently paraphrased with insult, has formed the 
public taste. | 


Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud, 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat, et veneratur. 


=a) ee-— 
MORE POLITE WRITERS. 


Wiuruin the circle of those who have been inju- 
rious to popery, or who have contributed to stay the 
feelings of friendship from us, it may appear singular 
that I should include some writers whose works are 
considered as peculiarly distinguished for their mo- 
deration; and are, certainly, distinguished for the la- 
titude of their principles. However, such is the case: 
there are writers whose prominent feature is their 
enlarged principles of toleration, and who, by their 
praises of liberality, and the execration of all that 
looks like persecution, have contributed perhaps 
as much to rivet the public prejudices which sub- 
sist against us, and to keep back the tide of bene- 
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volence, as either the violent controversialist who 
misrepresents, or the preacher who insults us. It is 
well known, that there are arts in writing, as there 
are stratagems in war; that it is not always the as- 
sault of violence that so effectually attack an. enemy; iy 

as the silent artifice of cunning. The sap,” the mine, 
the hidden dagger, the sword, like that of Hermodi- 
us wreathed in myrtle, are frequently the most for- 
midable and fatal instruments of destruction. It is 
with arts and instruments similar to‘these, that the 
authors to whom I allude, our Humes, Gibbons, Ro- 
bertsons, &c. &c. &c. stab the reputation and aim the 
most deadly blows at the welfare of Catholicity.. In 
the writings of these men we find all the affected arts 
of moderation; all the soft terms of warm benevo- 
lence ; all the cant of the pretended school of modern 

philosophy, against intolerance and persecution. By 
these methods they conciliate attention, and prepare 
the mind to believe that whatever they assert is the 
effusion of sincerity. hey arm reason against itself; 
or rather, they arm prejudice against reason. For, 
behold ! spite of these professions, whenever they 
speak of Popery, it is to represent its superstitions ; 
to paint its-bigotry, to count up its abuses: it is to 
present the long list of the crimes of our Popes; the 
profligacy of our prelates; the impostures of our 
clergy. All this, indeed, if properly represented, 
might fairly be inserted in the rolls of history; but 
represented as it is, as the constitution of the Catho- 
lic religion ; as parts of its creed, and the proper ap- 
pendages to its practices ;—it is the most injurious 
artifice which malice could have devised to calumniate 
us with effect. The consequence is, whoever reads 
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these works, if he were previously unacquainted witl 
our true principles, be his benevolence what it may, al- 
ways finds that his benevolence is soured into dislike ; 
or his respect, if he had felt any, converted into cold | 
indifference. I know that these effects are frequent; 
and that the authority of this class of writers has 
formed a stronger basis of ill-will in the minds of 
some very enlightened readers, than either the invec- 
tives of the pulpit, or the ragé of the polemic.—In 
the name then of philosophy, which men now affect 
to venerate, if the religion of Roman Catholics must 
be attacked, let it be attacked openly; and rather let 
the storm of violence, with all its thunders, burst upon 
it, than the disingenuous artifices of cunning, con- 
cealed beneath the veil of candour, Ingloriotsly un- 
dermine it ; 


OUR HISTORIANS IN CENERAL. 


Has I to give the general character of our sy English 
historians, when they pretend to delineate the reli- 
gion and conduct of Roman Catholics, I should not 
hesitate to say, that there is little more truth in their 
accounts than in the idle tales which fill up our ro- 
mances. On this odious subject, their works are 
historical romances; but unfortunately mischievous 
ones, dictated by prejudice, or composed by interest 
to amuse the prejudices ofthe nation. Most of them 
were written by a party, to please a party ; by declar- 
ed enemies, to gratify declared enemies. At certain 
periods of our history to have spoken moderately of 
Popery, would have been dangerous to the author ; 
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er would have damned his work to public execration. 
The public had not then the temper to listen to mode- 
ration; far less the taste te esteem what was said in 
favour of Papists, or with truth of Popery. Whoever, 
therefore, wrote, at these periods, if he consulted his 
own advantage, the esteem of his cotemporaries, the 
reputation for wisdom, the hopes of preferment, the 
sale and circulation of his works, was reduced to the 
dishonourable necessity of beceming the echo of the 
public ill-will, and the vehicle of illiberal falsehood. 
Such were most of our ancient Antipapist historians « 
andy as the authority of our modern historians is 
founded upon theirs, (when an author does not please 
to fabricate for himself; or, as most of them do, cull 
from the fabrications of Hume,) the consequence is, 
that our modern histories are but the repetition of an- 
cient calumnies, and the renewal of ancient declama- 
tion. It is, generally speaking, true that to look in 
our English historians for the real doctrines and real 
conduct of Roman Catholics, is like consulting the 
pagan writers about the genuine doctrines and con- 
duct of the early Christians. There is about equal 
accuracy in both: and nearly equal wisdom in con- 
sulting either on these subjects.. We want greatly a 
candid history of England. 


oe 
FOREIGN CONTROVERSIALISTS. 


CurrosiTy, or the desire of information, has lately 
prompted me to compare some of the controversial 
works of the foreign Protestants, with the controver- 
sial works of the Protestants of this country. —About 
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the period of the Reformation, I found all that I con- 
sulted nearly equally violent, coarse, uncandid, and 
illiberal. I easily excused that period, because it 
was'a period of revolution. But as I proceeded in 
my research to subsequent periods, IT found, (with a 
few exceptions,) that this country, with all its supe- 
rior. generosity, had produced more virulent polem- 
ics, more illiberal. antagonists of Popery, than any 
other Protestant state in Europe. Bayle makes the 
same observation; and whoever will make the com- 
parison, will be compelled to make the observation 
also... In the writings of some of the French defen- 
ders of Protestantism, there is an air of candour; a 
glow of generosity, a respect for truth. They meet 
their adversary fairly; and reason like men .who 
speak from conviction, or seek for conviction. To 
judge of the. German controversialists from the an- 
swers to them which I have sometimes read, al- 
though there is much animation, there is also much 
sincerity ; although much bluntness, there. is, also 
much liberality : there are, indeed, errors and pre- 
judices; but errors without calumnies; and. prejudi- 
ces without insults. Such too I am informed, is the 
general temper of the Dutch polemics. To. rea- 
ders who are not in the habit of tracing effects to 
their causes, the moderation of foreign Protestant 
writers, when compared with the English, may ap- 
pear paradoxical. But the cause is obvious and natu- 
ral. The bigoted animosity which had given birth 
to the horrid. arts of religious litigation, began to sub- 
side much earlier in these countries than in ours. 
After they had secured the possession. of all the 
wealth of the ancient church, and fortified their pow- 
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et so as to be able to defeat the attempts of the Ca- 
tholic to pull it down, a general pause of forbearance 
succeeded; and the polemic no longer thought it 
necessary for the good of the reformation, to continue 
the low arts of invective and. misrepresentation. 
These melted away to comparative benevolence and 
candour. It is inthis country, and among our wri- 
ters only, that these ignoble artifices have longest 
continued to subsist. As if the enmity to Popery 
were interwoven in the constitution of the English 
Protestant, or by education naturalized to habit, it is. 
certainly true, that the most generous of all. nations 
is the last that has shown its generosity to Roman 
Catholics; and the most enlightened of all writers, 
the latest who have resigned the custom of vilifying 
us. But Iam very inaccurate if] appear to express 
that these writers have yet resigned that injurious 
custom. There are many who vilify us still; many 
who, as Dr. Thorndyke-expresses it, and as he ac- 
knowledges the Protestant writers did in his time, 
still “ lead the ignorant by the nose ;” and: industri- 
ously fan the dying embers of public ill-will. It is 
not many years ago that Mr. Gibbon made the oh- 
servation, that “there actually subsists in Great- 
Britain a dark and diabolical fanaticism, perhaps be- 
yond any other country in Eurepe*.” Who can 
wonder at it, who knows the temper of our modern 
writers ? | 4 


' * Letter 127, to Mrs. Gibbon. 
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Peruars in speaking of controversial writers, it 
may seem proper that I should take some notice of 
our own; that is, of the Catholic controversialists 
who have defended the cause of Popery, or attacked 
the cause of Protestantism, in this country. They 
are not so numerous as might from circumstan- 
ces have been expected; neither have I given 
myself the trouble to read many of them. TI have, 
however, read several; and they were those whose 
reputation is most distinguished. I think that I 
am one of those who would censure ‘illiberality 
‘any where; and hate insincerity in whatever case 
it were employed. I therefore read these au- 
thors with a mind open to conviction, and a dis- 
position prepared to dislike whatever was: harsh, 
peevish, and uncandid. This is,*then, the opin- 
ion which I formed of them. ‘They are nearly 
all uniformly alike—-alike calm, moderate, charitable, 
candid, and sincere: or if indeed sometimes they 
are blunt, unpolished, pointed, and severe ; they are 
blunt without harshness ; unpolished without illibe- 
‘ality ; pointed without malevolence; and severe 
without asperity. There is’ neither insult, nor ca- 
jamny, nor ridicule in their writings. Whether they 
defend their own tenets, or attack those of their ad- 
versaries, their defence and attack are every where 
conducted and sustained by authorities, facts, coun- 
cils, arguments, and proofs. They had not, they 
could not have had, any other motive to urge them 
to write, except the mere love of truth ; neither in- 
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terest in persuading others, nor the desire of praise, 
place, or pension. ‘The attempt only to persuade 
was treason; and to merit praise, by writing well, 
was inviting persecution. Hence, they wrote solely 
from conviction ; and like men guided by convic- 
tion, and ambitious only of doing good, they assert 
only what they prove; and they prove what they as- | 
sert, at the risk of their lives. Such men could 
not wish to deceive. I will say little of their abill- 
ties or learning. The abilities of some of them 
were of the most brilliant kind; and they were 
formed by habit to wield the sword of controversy, 
or to break a spear, with the most gigantic hero of 
the reformation. Their learning was such as great 
abilities, joined to the best education, should possess ; 
it was extensive, solid, profound. Eminently versed 
in the languages of Rome and Athens, they learned 
all that antiquity has taught; and they drew their 
knowledge of religion from the purest sources of 
Christian authenticity. The works of the Holy Fa- 
thers of the church, were. the constant objects of 
their study and meditation. Ifthere be in their 
writings any fault which may seem to render them 
less estimable, it is the inelegance of their style. 
Elegance they do not possess. But then how could 
they Reduced, if they wished for an education, to 
fly from their native country, and to seek it among 
foreigners, their own language was the only one 
which they could not cultivate ; and which insensi- 
bly became almost foreign to their understandings. 
Had they -written in the language of Cicero, their 
works, in point of style, would have ranked with 
those of an Erasmus, a Bembo, or a Sadolet. 
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Although I have thus taken upon me to speak to 
the character and temper of the Catholic controver- 
sialists whom I have read, yet as I have not read all, 
i do not presume to say the same of all. It is very 
possible, there may ‘be some ‘among them who are 
as harsh, violent, and abusive, as their adversaries. 
If so, as I do not stand the apologist for the smallest 
intemperance, I blame them greatly; and _re- 
eret that so good a cause should be so very iil 
defended. However, though my moderation may 
censure tkem, would not philosophy, ‘which ac- 
counts for the nature of human actions from the na- 
ture of the human mind, which imputes moral evils 
to the moral causes which produce them—would 
not philosophy, I do not say vindicate, but benignly 
excuse much of their intemperance ? What was, or 
rather, what is still the situation of Popery, and the 
Papist? Both insulted, calumniated, loaded with 
every inye rious imputation, which the malice of en- 
mity can suggest. “ Popery is identified with su- 
perstition, idolatry, imposture : : the Papist, with the 
bigot, the blasphemer, the fool, the enemy to the 
state, &c. &c.” Men are not all equally. blessed 
with moderation. To be unmoved by injustice, or 
silent under the accusations of unmeriied reproach, 
requires a temper which Providence has given to 
few. ‘Let what may be the strength of the mind, or 
the power of religious principle; still there is an- 
ether principle within us, which not only shrinks from : 
‘insult, but rouses to repel it. The principle of re- 
sentment under evil treatment, extends from man 
through the pie animal Sainte to the meanest 
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‘When, therefore, the Papist is treated as usually he 
has been, placed the last link on the chain of noxious 
beings, what wonder that the sentiments of honour 
should labour to repel the odious charge! What 
wonder, that the principle of nature should silence 
the better principles of wisdom ; or patience itscif 
awake to indignation? Ifa writer take the liberty 
to-call the Papist an idolater, a bigot, and a fool; 
I think that moderation itself should not be astonish- 
ed, if there were found a Papist who took the liberty 
to call such an adversary; an ass. The latter appel- 
lation is less horrid and less odious than the former: 
and such mode of defence is in the nature of the hu- 
man constitution. At-all events, it certainly does re- 
quire violence not to be violent on such occasions. 
But after all, to what purpose have J said all this? 
Are there any Catholic writers who, following the 
instinct of their passions rather than of their religion, 
have re-echoed the abuse which their louder antago- 
nists had vociferated against them ?—I have con- 
sulted some of my more learned aequaintance on 
this subject; men deeply versed in controversial 
knowledge ; and they have unanimously declared, 
that in the course of their reading, they had met 
with none. I believe that such accusation is not to 
be found even in Protestant writers. 
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Soy seri I have asserted that there prevails a 
spirit of intemperance and insincerity among the ané 
tagonists of Popery in this country, which distin- 
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guishes them both from the controversial writers of 
foreign countries, and from their Catholic opponents, 
it may perhaps be deemed proper that I should pro- 
duce some proofs to substantiate so serious an impu- 
tation. The principles and forms of justice essen- 
tially require that whoever ventures to condemn, 
should attempt to prove. Guided by this equitable 
maxim, it was long my intention to have accompa- 
nied the censures which I have passed upon the illi- 
berality ef my countrymen, by passages extracted 
from their works. I had commenced the ungrate- 
ful task, and compiled evidences which would have 
“wounded the delicacy of moderation. But I found 
the quauuim of abuse so great ; the multitude of ca- 
lumnies so countless; the instances of sanctified ma- 
lice and malicious ignorance so frequent and diseust- 
ing, that although they would have evinced very stri- 
kingly the propriety of my censures; yet, as they 
would also have swelled my pages infinitely beyond 
the measure to which I had determined to confine 
them, I was induced to omit the interesting compila- 
tion. Indecd, when I reflected on the spirit of the 
times which have intervened’between the reformation 
and the late dawn of liberality, I was also convinced, 
that.the compilation was superfluous. It is easy, from 
the temper of these times, to conceive the temper of 
the writers. They were, in general, times when, as 
some writer cbserves, “ little else was regarded but 
the abuse of Popery :” times when, to use the ex- 
pressive words of an Archbishop of Canterbury, leni- 
ty to Catholics was considered “ injurious to the glory 
ef God.” To expect temperance er truth at such 
periods, 1 is not natural. wikis 
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‘To evince the propriety of the censure which 
\ have passed on our modern adversaries, who, 
within the enlightened interval of the few late 
years, have assailed our principles with all the 
virulence of antigue acrimony, is a task which it 
would require neither much study nor much diffi- 
culty to accomplish. It would require only the 
exposure of their own words. Iam sure that few 
learned Protestants have read them without censure; 
no moderate protestant without indignation. How- — 
ever, instead of loading my pages with long extracts, 
or staining them with angry falsehoods,-I content 
myself with a general appeal to the works of these 
“writers. Let the reader, if he wish to trace the 
surviving spirit of anti-popish bigotry, prejudice, or 
malevolence, consult the writings of our Rennells, 
Churtons, Daubenys, Towsons, Wranghams, Wil- 
jiamsons, Sturgeses, Cambells, Zouches, &c. &e. 
Yn these, moderation will behold with regret, that the 
spirit of religious animosity and fanaticism is not ex- 
tinct; and that 1 had. as much reason to blame 
the immoderation of our modern, as I had of our 


ancient adversaries. 
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any ; ft i x : 
Ir it must for ever be considered useful to the 
cause of protestantism to vilify the doctrines of 
Roman Catholics, it is a pity, both for our sakes and 
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for that of charity, that the dirty business is not — 
totally consigned to the illiberal and little-minded. 
These, indeed, might injure us greatly; but it would 
be in the opinion only of the illiberal and little-mind- 
ed, like themselves ; whose good will although we: 
covet, yet we covet it less than the good will of the 
_Jiberal and the temperate. But the hostility to pope- © 
ry is not confined to the illiberal, or the little-minded. 
Besides the hosts of antagonists of this description, 
the cause of popery numbers among its adversaries 
some of the mostéamiable and enlightened characters 
of this nation; men who move in the first spheres in 
life, and adorn the spheres in which they move :, who 
are the ornaments of their church, of society, and of 
literature. The hostility of such men is formidable ; 
because of all the inducements which excite belief, 
the character of the man is what frequeutly gains 
most credit to. his assertions. But to me it is not 
the mere hostility of such men that alone appears 
‘striking; the harsh and peevish manner in which 
tempers so soft and gentle conduct their hostility, 
appears more striking still. It is a singularity for 
which it is not easy for wisdom to account. _What- 
ag See may be the cause of it, though this I believe 
-warlies with circumstances, the effect 1s almost uni- 
_ formly similar, Whenever these mild, humane, 
and enlightened characters are induced or compelled 
- to speak of the popish creed, we are almost sure to 
find that their mildness glows to anger ; ; their hu- 
. manhity sours. to severity ; and their learning degen- 
‘erates to prejudice. 
Tous, the consequence, is serious. The lustre of 
their virtues exhibited in society, and displayed in 
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all the other branches of their writings, casting an air 

of probability on whatever they are pleased to assert, 

causes their falsehoods to be revered as truths, and 

their insults to be considered as the dictates of a holy 

indignation ; causes the Catholic, of course, to stand, 
forward the object of public ill-will, or the butt of pub- 

lic ridicule. If I take upon me to present a few spe- 
cimens of the methods in which these distinguished 

characters agsail us, it cannot appear either disre- 

spectful or illiberal in me. Their works are before 
the public; and it is principally because I esteem 
their general liberality and respect their virtues, that 
I shall presume to doit. I mean not to attempt the 

refutation of their assertions; nor do I flatter myself 
that I shall diminish the indecorum of future intempe- 
rance ; yet I think I shall demonstrate, (which is what 

I have principally undertaken to prove,) that Protest- 

ant moderation might be more moderate; Protestant 
liberality more liberal ; Protestant learning more en- 

lightened, than it is. 
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Tur following passages are extracted from a little 
work, which one of the mest justly distinguished of 


Pe 
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our prelates composed, or compiled, or edited, some 


years ago, as an antidote to Popery. 

I do not, however, present all or half the passages 
to which moderation might object, i in the series of the 
work. I present only a few; but a few which ex- 
press and resemble the general tenour and temper of 
the antidote, i 
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“ Some (Papists) had the wickedness to support 
transubstantiation, as an artifice that increased the au- 
thority of the priests.” Page 38. 

‘¢ A direct adoration of the elements of the pti 
rist was never paid, till the dark and superstitious 
ages introduced so senseless an idolatry.” P. 39. 

“They, (the Papists,) dare not say, that indul- 
eences deliver the departed from hell; but they do 
every thing they can to make the ignorant think ue 
P62 

“Tf any one does me! for leave, (to read sia scrip- 


ture in his own language,) it 1s never granted where 


they, dare refuse it.” Py 66.. 

“ In those countries where they are. phliged to in- 
dulge it most freely, as in our own, it is but during 
pleasure; and may at any time be taken away, when 
it will serve the turn better ; zor dare the poor deluded 
peofile, under frain of damnation, help themselves.” 


P. 66.—Brief Confutation of the Errors of the Churcly 


of Rome. 


I am one of those who can applaud the merits of. 


my greatest enemy; and where the grossest imputa- 


tion is only the result of ignorance or inadvertence, 1. 


_, ean cordially and easily excuse it. 


Non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis. 


The merits of Dr. Porteus have been frequently 
the subject of my praise; and some of his writings, 
although indeed they be neither very eloquent | nor. 
yery polished, have been always the objects of my es- 


teem. I believe that both his merits and his wri- 


tings haye been useful to society ; and have aided te 
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stay the progress ofimmorality. I certainly do respect 
both the man and the writer.—However splendid as 
are his virtues, and useful as is the general tendency 
of his moral writings, yet he has not concealed from 
the public cye the humiliating testimony, that the 
ereatest minds have their prejudices; and the great- 
est learning is subject to mistakes. Not his piety; 
which is usually so kind, is kind, when he speaks of 
Popery ; not his humanity liberal; not his love of 
‘truth impartial. Evidently viewing our religion 
through the medium of an eye that is obscured by 
prejudice, and with a mind cankered by dislike, he 
diffuses through the pages which speak on the odious 
subject, the dark colouring of the eye, and the acrid 
temper of the mind. He is, when Popery is his 
theme, ill-naturedly illiberal; and disingentously in- 
accurate. Whether on these occasions he hurl his 
own Achillean spear; or; ingloriously hid behind the 
Medusan shield of Secker, point only that of the pa- 
tron, he almost uniformly dips the dread dart in poi- 
sons and aims it with unfair-and unfeeling animosity. 
“T’regret the temper of some of Doctor Porteus’s 
publications, on account of the respect which I enter- 
tain for the man. 1 think’them hurtful to his future 
fame. Should ever the long reign of intolerance be 
succeeded by an era-of genuine liberality, when no- 
thing will be esteemed but what is recommended by 
moderation, it is more than probable they will be set 
aside among the neglected monuments of ‘ancient 
prejudice; and their merits be forgotten, from the 
demerits of their intemperance. Some of his dis- 
courses have certainly acclaim to the gratitude of pos- 
terity; and were all his writings equally mild with 
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these, both the writings and their author might have 
descended to generations yet to come, without the im- 
putation of a failing, or the suspicion of a prejudice. 
As it is, although even the writings may be long es- 
teemed; although it may be long remembered that 
their author was wont to preach assiduously ; that he 
promoted piety ; that he was learned, wise, and ac- 
complished; yet it will be remembered too, that he 
had sometimes the harshness of the illiberal, and the 
‘partialities of the intolerant. The Brief Confutation 
of Popery will for ever be a monument to attest, that 
the same pen which could plead for benevolence, 
could also invoke resentment; that the same erudi- 
tion which could communicate so many truths, could 
also scatter many inaccuracies among them. 

. But it is principally upon cur own account, that I 
regret the temper of Doctor Porteus’s controversial 
publications. ‘Whatever comes from the pen of a 
ereat character is an awful, imposing thine. A great 
character above all, if surrounded by every circum- 
stance. which should recommend it/to veneration, is 
an oraclé to whose dictate simplicity listens in silent 
credulity ; and ignorance bows down in stupid acqui- 
escence. ‘T’o the simple and the ignorant, the autho- 
rity of a great name is every thing. It is more pow- 
erful far than his reasons : it has the magic to change 
falsehood into truth, and nonsense imto wisdom. 
When, therefore, a man so deservedly great as Doc- 
tor Porteus, seriously asserts, that the Popish clergy 
wickedly supported transubstantiation to prop their 

“own authority ; that our veneration of the holy Eu-. 
charist is senseless idolatry; that our priesthood do 
all they can to Impose ‘on the poor deluded people, 
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&c. how can the illiterate, gaping, uninguiring, unsus- 
pecting herd of his admiring readers or hearers, pre- 
sume to call in question his veracity; or imagine 
that the venerable gravity ofa bishop, in the sacred 
function of instructing them, could possibly intrude 
mistakes on, their simplicity? ihevery idea seems 
criminal. 

If thus the great sources of information from which 
the ignorant and the simple must derive their slender 
notions of the religion of Roman Catholics, be imbitter- 
ed by passion,and intermixed with errors, what wonder 
is there, that the mass.of general prejudice and mis- 
conception should be great in its regard? The yul- 
gar, besides their disinclination toreform their preju- 
dices, and the inattention to correct their errors, have 
few means of correcting either. Vhey read little, and 
they reason less. Their general practice is to believe 
what they hear; at least, to beheve what they. hear 
from. apparently good authority ; and .what is conso- 
nant to their own early prejudices. It is an easy 
thine, to ingraft false. notions upon ignorance. False- 
hood, enforced by eloquence, and inculcated by-pas- 
sion or artifice, is just) as, easily made.part of its 
creed, as the most sacred truths. These then are the 
causes to which wisdom, may trace the. strong aver- 
sion which subsists.in this .country.to the principles 
and professors of ‘Popery.; the singular and absurd 
notions ,which ‘the public entertain of our_practices ; 
and. the very charitable opinion:that we are idolaters, 
impostors, &c. Surely itis time to lay aside these 
ungenerous arts of refuting Popery ; or these. disin- 
genuous methods of maintaining the cause of Protest- 
antism. 
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It is not that I blame any man either for attempt- 
‘ing to refute Popery, or for. defending the cause of 
Protestantism. If conducted with proper ‘temper, 
such attack or defence might be useful : and where 
either were the sober result of rational conviction, we 
‘should respect the man who used them. If our.an- 
tagonists would remember that the first rule in every 
kind of discussion is, to be just and accurate ; and in 
religious discussion, to be just, accurate, kind, and 
chartiable ; then, whatever to us might be the conse- 
quences of their industry, whether to triumph over us 
_or not; whether to convict us of error or to prove us 
‘guilty of idolatry ; so far from blaming, we should ap- 
laud their wisdom. An attack or a deience upon 
these principles would be noble. And in effect, it is 
an error to imagine that the defence of religion should 
ask for any other.—It is always wrong to misrepre- 
sent ; always wrong to unite passion with religion. 
Misrepresentation and passion are auxiliaries which 
religion disdains : even to the instinct of good sense, 
they are calculated to sink the credit not only of the 
cause which they defend, but of piety and truth itself. 
Tf, therefore, the religion of Protestants be true, and 
that of Catholics false, let the truth and falsehood be 
pointed out calmly, charitabby, candidly. Nothing is 
more compatible with truth than liberality. United, 
they possess an irresistible influence over the mind 
that is controlled by reason: for while truth strikes 
the understanding, liberality gains the heart. Indeed, 
if what Dr. Porteus asserts be true, liberality should 
be singularly conspicuous in the writings, and in all 
the conduct of Protestants. Protestants, he assures 
us, “by the heavenly influence of the scriptures upon 
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their souls, possess hearts that melt within them into 
tenderness, compassion, and love, for every human 
being, of whatever denomination, party, sect, or per- 
suasion*.” Should it not appear wonderful to behold 
any thing like illiberality in Protestants? But should 
it not appear surpassing wonderful, that the author of 
so beautiful a sentence; one who has read the scrip- 
tures so well, and so often, should himself be some- 
times illiberal also? 

T have before made the observation, that the ob- 
yect of these pages is not to discuss the controvert- 
ed articles of religion, nor to answer the accusations 
which prejudice and falsehood have urged against 
ours. J shall do that in my subsequent publication. 
But I will pause a moment, to show how easy it would. 
be to answer the unfounded assertions which I have 
extracted from the Brief Confutation. To refute 
these assertions it is not necessary to have re- 
course to the works of the holy Fathers, nor to the 
subtilties of our own polemic writers. The asser- 
tions respecting the period which introduced the ado- 
ration of the Eucharist, and the © senseless idolatry ” 
of Papists, are easily refuted from the authority of 
Protestant divines ; while the bold mistake respecting 
our treatment of the ‘* poor deluded people,” may be: 
with still more-ease, refuted by consulting the most 
ignorant Catholic in our community. The adoration 
of the Eucharist, Mr. Thorndyke tells us, was “ the. 
practice of the ancient and true church, before receiv- 
inet.” And “I,” says bishop Andrews, “ with St. 
Ambrose, adore the flesh of Christ in the mysteriest.’’ 


* Sermon on Christianity vindicated from cruelty 
+ Thorndyke, Epil. L.3.c¢. 30. 4 Andrews to Bel. ch. & 
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Bishop Forbes, indeed, not only asserts that “ the 
external adoration of Christ in the eucharist is the 
practice of sounder Protestants ;”? he adds, “ to deny. 
such adoration is a monstrous error of rigid Protest 
ants*.” In the same manner it were easy to prove, 
from the authority of several great Protestant prelates 
_ and divines, that the imputation of idolatry to Roman 
Catholics, is the effect of misconception, or more ge- 
nérally the result of ill will. Dr. Taylor undertakes 
to place the error of such imputation in che evidence of 
a demonstration}.—As for the bold mistake that we 
do not, even in this country, permit the poor deluded 
people to read the English’scriptures, under pain of 
damnation ; this is an object of practice, and therefore, 
itis easy to ascertain it. The truth is, that the En- 
elish scriptures are in the hands of every Catholic 
who pleases to procure them we often urge the 
poor deluded people to read them ; we often distribute 
thém gratis to the indigent, who are unable to pur- 
chase them. When men spéak of /weis, at least, it 
would bé wise if, before they undertook to assert, they 
would give themselves the troublé to inquire This _ 
then is what I would wish all Protestants to do, after 
reading the works of Protestants against Popery. Let 
thém compare what they have read with our senuine 
tenets,” as they are Taid down in Catholic writers ; 
consult the well infermed of our communion} or 
even sometimes appeal to the more learned and can- 
did among the writers of their own persuasion. All 
this should appear a duty which the interest of salva- 
tion owes to the lové of truth: and had every Protest- 
" * See Forbes de Euch. b.. 2. 
¢ Tayler, Liberty of Prot, sect. 20, 
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ant the courage to do it, or only the wisdom some- 
times to doubt of what he reads or hears against us, 
what a spring of benevolence would be opened to the 
Papist; and what asource of ill will and prejudice 
shut up to the Protestant! 

With these observations, occasioned indeed by the 
publications of Doctor Porteus, yet which do not al- 
lude to them alone, I might proceed to the consider- 
- ation of some other of our antagonists. But before 
I doit, it may be well to inquire, en fassant, how it 
can so often happen, that men who are eminently 
distinguished for their learning, and whom nature 
had destined to. be even more humane than learned, 
are guilty of misrepresenting and vilifying Popery. 
The fact itself cannot, I apprehend, be called in ques- 
tion; but the causes of it may be less obvious to num- 
bers. The causes, indeed, may vary ; and as they 
are sometimes odious, I will not here venture to 
point them out. But I will venture to point out 
one cause, from which alone it 1s not difficult to ac- 
count both for the illiberality of misrepresentation 
and the intemperance of unmerited reproach, That 
cause is prejudice, which, entering into the minds of 
the learned as wellas of the ignorant, of the humane, 
as well as of the morose, spreads a cloud over the 
eye of reason, and, entwining itself round the heart, 
stints the expansion of genuine benevolence. Who- 
ever is wise in the history of human science, or with 
philosophic mind has traced the characters of the 
learned,, has frequently discovered that. erudition, 
with all. its industry,.1s often more remote from 
truth than ignorance, with all its stupidity ; and that 
while the learned outstrip the vulgar in knowledge, 
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their own prejudice often outstrips their own know- 
ledge. The-case is this; when the minds of the 
learned are once tinctured with prejudice, they very 
naturally seek only for those circumstances and ob- 
jects which strengthen and confirm their prejudice. 
Thus, if prejudice make them partial, they study 
‘most- what will justify their partiality: if angry, 
they love best what will gratify their anger. By 
these principles, it is easy to account for the disen- 
-genuous methods by which the learning of our adver- 
Saries is pleased so often to assail us. Their preju- 
_dice rendering them either partial to their own esta- 
blishment, or hostile to ours, they- study only what 
may Seem to justify it, and to criminate ours. They 
apply to their own side of the question, because they 
are prepossessed in its favour: and they pass over 
ours, because they dislike it: malunt nescire, quia 
jam oderunt*, The consequence is, they learn 
fifty circumstances that increase their acrimony, 
while they learn one that inspires respect ; they im- 
bibe a thousand unfavourable errors, while they re- 
ceive one favourable truth. Another very. natural 
cohsequence is, they misconceive and misrepresent 
our doctrines. 7 
# 
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The next writer, on the temper of some of whose 
works I will make a few observations, is Doctor 
Watson. In naming Doctor Watson I am ‘aware 
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that I name one of the greatest ornaments: of this 
country; a great divine, a great: philosopher, and a 
great statesman ; and, what is better than all this, a 
good and amiable man. However, be the cause 
what it may, in naming Doctor Watson, I name one 
to whose writings, (and Dallude to them alone,) the 
religion of Roman Catholic has not many obligations. 
His temperance has “ seared us with a red hot 
iron ;’”? his politeness honoured us with the dignified 
titles of “ hypocrites and liars ;” his orthodoxy re- 
fused us the general name of Christians; it has con- 
victed us. of being idolaters, and the sons of Anti- 
christ. In his really valuable Letters to Mr. Gib- 
bon, whenever the occasion presents itself to speak 
of Popery ‘and Papists, (and he finds that occasion 
pretty frequently,) it may be remarked, that the pa- 
tience and liberality with which he treats the infidel 
‘principles of his antagonist, are sure always to aban- 
don him: and as if patience and liberality were not 
due to our religion, he seldem mentions it without an 
air of ridicule, or in terms of execration. I might 
cite several passages from his writings to illustrate 
these assertions: but I will cite only one, ‘because 
one is sufficient to show the temper of the writer. 
In his second Letter to the above gentleman, intend- 
ing to prove that the Apostles had not predicted the 
‘speedy coming of Christ, he selects, asa striking 
‘confirmation of his otherarguments, the prophecy of 
‘St. Paul to Timothy *, where the Apostle admonishes 
‘the faithful'to beware of the spirits of error, and’ the 
“doctrines of devils, ‘ke. You have here,” says the 
Doctor, “an express -—prophecy, in: which you may 
Ade Win iv, 2,3. 5 
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discover the erroneous tenets and the demon or saini 
worship of the church of Rome—through the hypo- 
cricy of liars—you recognize, no doubt, the priest- 
hood and the martyrologists—Aaving their consciences 
seared with a red hot iron—callous, indeed, must be’ 
his conscience, who traffics in indulgences—/ordid- 
ding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats— 
this language needs no pressing ; it discovers at 
ence the unhappy votaries of monastic life, and the 
mortal sin of eating flesh on fast days.” Such is the 
invincible proof, that the Apostles did not foretel the 
‘speedy coming of Christ ! 

It is an unhappy circumstance which we meet 
with in the annals of literature, that the greatest 
abilities, when under the influence of prejudice or 
party, have often stooped to artifices which wisdom 
disavowed. Wit has degraded itself to dull vivaci- 
ties, and learning laboured to convince ignorance of 
what it would almost seem impossible for stupidity 
to imagine. ‘These are tributes which the weakness 
of human nature is found too often paying at. the 
shrine of passion. . But without meaning to allude in 
this observation to Dr. Watson, it doubtless. should 
seem wonderful, at least, to meet with any thing like 
insult or iliberality in a writer who tells us, that “ he 
feels a most insuperable reluctance to the bandying 
abusive arguments in public controvery;” calls.in- 
yective “ a dirty business, at best, which, should 
‘never be undertaken by a man of any temper™* ;” and 
in some other, I. don’t know which of his writings, 
says, that “ want of genuine moderation towards. 
those who differ, from us in religious opinions, seems 
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to be the most unaccountable thing in the world.” 
Surely the writer who is alternately so benevolent and 
harsh; so liberal and intemperate, is at variance with 
himself; or, when’ he professes. an insuperable re- 
Juctance to abuse, he means only to all abuse except 
that of Popery and: Papists. IT wish he had in- 
serted this exception’ for the credit of his works ; 
since without it there is certainly a seeming incon- 
gruity between his profession and his conduct. 
When first T read the angry passage which I 
have presented from the Letters of Doctor Watson, I 
was greatly struck with the novel application ef the 
texts of the apostle ; I paused to admire its ingenuity, 
and to trace its justness. As it was not easy to ima-' 
gine that any taing could come from the pen of a 
great man, which if not luminous, would be quite 
unintelligible, I studied a considerable time to con- 
itin every point ef view that my reason or imagination 
could suggest; but declare that 1 was unable to as- 
cértain,(as I am yet,) whether it was designed for rea- 
soning of for wit; for a serious comment, or an en- 
tertaining joke. It is indeed probable, that; in the 
writer’s mind, it was designed for reasoning, because 
the subject is serious; it is even probable, that it 
was desi¢ned for a demonstration, because he ve- 
ry confidently tells Mr. G. that he will “ recog- 
nize, no doubt ;’? that he will “ discover at once, te.” 
1 know net what the penetration of Mr.:G. may 
have “ recognizéd,” either in the text of St. Paul, 
or in thé ingenious interpretation of his commen- 
tator; but for my part, (such may be my stupi- 
dity,) [have hitherto been able to discover nothing 
in the interpretation, but the great credulity of 
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the commentator; or the unbecoming attempt to 
spert with the credulity of his readers.—-Urged, how- 
ever, by curiosity, or mortified by my own slowness 
of apprehension, I have since the period when I first 
read the passage, not only reviewed the text of the 
apostle ; I have consulted some of his most able com- 
mentators. But I could not find that either the in- 
genulty of these commentators, or the wisdom of. 
fifteen centuries, had ever conceived an interpretation 
which, even remotely, resembled that of Doctor 
Watson. ‘To conceive such interpretation, or rather: 
“ to recognize” it, “ beyond doubt ;” * to discover it. 
* at once,” was left to honour the invention of a few 
reformers, whose abilities were sharpened by the’ 
enmity which they bore to Popery. | Until these men 
recognized it beyond doubt, the learning of every age, 
the wisdom of every christian commentator imagin- 
ed, (so indeed does the common wisdom of common 
Protestants imagine, still,) that in the texts alluded’ 
tofrom the Epistle to Timothy, after having men- 
tioned the general departure from faith which would 
take place in latter times, the manifest intention of. 
the apostle was to point out that class of heretics, 
Gnostics, Encratites, Marcionites, Manichzans, &c. 
who asserted that marriage, flesh meat, &c. pros 
ceeded from the Evil principle. Let the reader, im 
the first text, measure his ideas of latter times, with 
the times, if he can find such, when the Church 
of Rome departed from the truth. His notions of 
latter times may possibly find the period of the refor- _ 
mation more analogous. to them, than the periods 
which the discordant and angry heroes of Protestant- 
ism have gratuitously affixed to the supposed heresy 
ef the Church of Rome. In the succeeding texts 
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iet him compare. candidly the genuine tenets of the 
Catholic Church, with those imputed by the. apostle 
to the teachers of whom he speaks. Whatever 
fanaticism or ill will may seem to discover, candour 
will discover.all the difference between them, which 
exists between truth and error; between wisdom and 
folly.—However, it is true, if any author wishes to 
intrude an error on the credulity of the public, he 
‘acts wisely to do it with the boldest air of confidence ; 
because, to some minds, the mere air of confidence 
gives error, the effect of truth. | 

But probably Iam mistaken: probably the above 
passage of Doctor Watson’s Letter: was not meant 
for a serious argument: its object may have been, by 
the playfuiness of wit, to relax the mind, under the - 
dulness of a dry, though interesting disquisition. If. 
that, indeed, be the case; 1f the writer’s intention were 
to make his readers laugh; then I believe he may 
not have been disappointed ; I believe he has made 
many of his readers laugh—But alas! are there not 
readers who will laugh at any thing; and laugh most 
at nonsense ;—readers, to whom any dirty ridicule is 
wit ?—.-How much beneath the attention of Doctor 
Watson are readers like these ; how trifling a tribute 
to his talents is even their approbation and applause? 
However, be all this as it may, I am neither an enemy 
to wit or good humour: only in the name of good — 
sense and religion, if authors must be witty, and per- 
suade their readers by making them laugh, let them 
be witty on becoming subjects; make them laugh 
without violating charity ; or, at least, let them per- 
suade by reai wit, which, as Bacon remarks, 1 1s, like 
the best salt, always without bitterness. - 
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I have occasionally read. the works of that irreli- 
gious: class of writers, who have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of Philosophers. I have studied the 
language, and traced some of the arts by which they 
laboured too successfully to disseminate their doc- 
trines, to injure Christianity, and to increase the un- 
happy number of their followers. I did this, not for 
any advantage or pleasure it could possibly procure 
myself; but urged by curiosity, I did it to establish 
the comparison between the language and arts. by 
which these men have assaulted Christianity ; and the 

style and methods by which some Protestants have 
‘assailed the religion of Roman Catholics. Not par- 
tiality itself, if it made the ‘comparison, could help 
discovering this resemblance. I have by me-an in- 
struction, composed by an:adept'in the school of im- 
piety, and destined to promote the progress of what 
he ‘is-pleased to term philosophy, by teaching others 
the unhappy art of combating Christianity with suc- 
cess. In this the author, among many other rules, 
lays down the following: Employ the most point- 
ed irony; the most virulent/invective; the most con- 
temptuous ridicule. Let your accusations be unjust ; 
your imputations false: it matters little ; allis right 
that is aimed at the idol of Christianity ; all just, that 
helps to pull down the fabric’ of superstition. Be sure 
to attribute to Christianity all the ignorance,.creduli- 
ty, and bigotry of the vulgar ; and all the usurpations 
and tyranny of the great : degrade its heroes, and ex- 
alt its enemies. And then, substitute in its room a 
system of religion more erateful to the senses;: more 
accommodated to reason, more consonant to prejudice. 
The first article of this creed shall be, that each one 
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believe as his fancy © or reason dictates ; and act as his 
natu’e prompts him. To persuade men of the wis- 
dom and propriety of such a system, will neither be 
difficult nor tedious; nothing is so easy as to impose 
upon the vulgar: they are neither critics nor reason- 
ers. They will read any thing that is agreeable to 
their passions or their prejudices ; but they will ex- 
amine nothing. Only induce them to read; their 
passions and prejudices will decide the rest. Above 
all, accusation is proof to them; and declamation evi- 
dence. ‘Thus, without the difficulty of argumentation, 
or the awkwardness of proving, by merely insulting, 
declaimine, accusing, denying, confusing, and ¢con- 
cluding ; the philosophy of reason shall triumph over 
the philosophy of revelation ; and the pure religion of 
nature rise upon the ruins of Christianity.” 

-Ifin the above instruction we were to substitute the 
term iCarkolicity, in place of ‘that of Christianity, it. 
would precisely correspond to what some Protestant 
divines and preachers successfully practise in our re- 
gard. Whoever is conversant'in the works of Pro- 
testant: divinies, or acquainted with the language of 
the Protestant pulpit, will, T am sure, acknowledge 
that ridicule, and misrepresentation, and invective, 
ave there urged with as much force against Popery, 
as'irony, and falsehood, and declamation, are: ‘em-" 
ployed! by the 8oi-disant. philosopher, against Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, for my own: part, I think that, speak- 
ing in’ general, the latter is more polite than the for: 
mer. There is a coarseness in an English antipopish 
controversialist, that seldom occurs in a’ French ariti- 
christian phil osophist. Yo'break the fetters in w Ricky 
the poor deluded Papist groans, or rather, perhaps, 
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to affricht the Protestant vulgar with their horrors, it 
matters little with some what methods they employ ; 
say any thing of Popery, is the maxim/of these men; 
be it truth, fable, or falsehood, all is right Ir is. 
hence we are so often honoured with the dignified 
title of Demon-worshippers ;. our priesthood so often 
complimented with the pious characteristics of hypo- 
crites and liars: hence our religion is so often term- 
ed idolatry, imposture, superstition, legendary tales, 
more preposterous than romances; practices. that 
mock at reason; ‘and maxims that render our’ tolera- 
tion dangerous. What wonder, while thus learning 
sports with truth, or prejudice with charity, what 
wonder, that Popery should be abhorred and the Pa- 
pist hated? It is easy to trace to these sources, the 
streams of public ill will which flow through most of. 
the walks of life. If Popery be abhorred, or the Pa- 
pist hated, declamation and calumny are the causes. 
Why, I myself am acquainted with a Protestant who, 
scared with the abominations of Popery, either by pic: 
tures which he has seen in Protestant writers, or by 
descriptions which he heard from Protestant preach- 
ers, frequently protests, “that he would rather goto 
hell, than become a Papist.’ 1 do not, indeed, believe 
that so very extraordinary a degree of Protestant: pi- 
ety is very common, But there are many who, “in-; 


-Buenced by the same causes, and in whom education 
- should seem to render such absurdity impossible ; 
‘many, whom no consideration would induce to travel 


in the same carriage, or to sleep a night in the same 
house, with a Popish priest. . There is also another 
effect. which is evidently reducible to the same causes, 
and which I have several times traced within the 
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siarrow circle of my own neighbourhood. Let a man 

err as he pleases; become Methodist, Calvinist, In- 

dependent ; let him reject all revelation ; or deny, 

although this is horrible, the God who made him ; 

well—all this is more easily excused than the hel- 

nous sih of becoming a Papist. Yes; let’a man be-' 
come a Papist, who has been notorious for his crimes, 

who has been:a Jibertine, a drunkard, or what not; ' 
let him refornrhis conduct, and grow virtuous, chaste, 

and sober ;'such is the force of prejudice, I have fre- 

quently remarked, that his reformation has created 

him more ill wilbthen his past disorders; his piety 

miore enmity than his former licentiousness. 

Vulgus ut vulgus, is an old apology for the preju- 
dices and for the passions of the vulgar; and, indeed, 
it would betray both prejudice and passion not to ad- 
mit, to a certain degree, the justness of such apology. 
The circumstances of the vulgar reduce them to the 
xecessity of borrowing their slender notions, and par- 
ticularly those of Popery, from the slender, inaccu- 
vate, partial, and illiberal notions of men, who perhaps 
deem it their duty to deceive them. Their igno- 
-rance renders them unable to discriminate falsehood 
from the truth; and their indolence makes them un- 
willing to adopt the methods, by which truth might 
be attained. The man who conceives that there ex- 
“ists, or ever did exist, a vulgar in any age or nation 
without prejudices, is unacquainted with the history 
of mankind: and whoever imagines that they are not 
easily the dupe to mere noise and declamation, is 
equally unacquainted with the history of the human 
mind.’ ‘The history both of men and the human. 
mind, is little else than the annals of the misfortunes 
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ehd follies to which prejadice gave birth, instilled by 
fanaticism, or impressed by the artifices of interest, 


ambition, or enmity. I do not know whether the 


English be more susceptible of prejudices than other 
bations; but I believe there are few or no nations, that, 
since the period of the reformation, have imbibed 
stronger religious prejudices, or suffered their reason 


' to'be more easily misled by the extravagances of er- 
Tor, or the deceits of sectarism, than cur own. We 


have, even at this more enlightened period, proofs 


every day before us, which I deeply regret to see, 


with what unhappy facility and success the mere cant 
of hypocrisy can cheat the credulity of the vulgar ; 
and the noise of invective and declamation impress 
that prejudice against the legal religious establish- 
ee which this paraiapieey ain once — * in- 


vith no srontios arms dish those which cei em- 
ploys to create prejudice, have made an cps 
breach in the national church. 

Whether it be, therefore, in teaching or exhorting 
in defence of our own principle, or in the attack of 
il.e principles of others, let the pure love of truth be 
wnited:to the calmness of moderation. Let the tem- 
pér of the mind be gentle, as the temper of religion. 
it Pee is a gross violation of the maxims of the 

mild institute which we all profess to venerate, to” 
Sibiinite noise for sense ; insult for demonstration ; 
or accusation for conviction. Did men even consult 
the sober dictates of common sense, they would con- 
celve every. departure from benevolence not only as a 
deviation from the duty which man owes to his fel- 
low man; bot also as an injury te the cause that was 
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meantito be promoted. In effect, all insult. to the 
feelings of geod sense, should rather be a presump- 
tion in favour of the cause which it attacks, than an 
argument for.that which it so improperly defends. 
Insult‘ is the instrument with which bad causes at- 
‘tack good ones ; with which error assaults, truth, and 
impiety virtue. If it be in the power of reason to 
convince; why have recourse to passion? If facts, 
monuments, authorities, can establish evidence, why 
labour to produce it from violence and misrepresent- 
ation? Passion is not reason ; nor is misrepresente- 
tion reasoning. | 
Unfortunately, the: great herd of mankind i is com 
posed of men, the easy and willing victims of passion, 
and the sport of ignorance,.on whom insult has anom- 
nipotent influence, and to whom thisrepresentation is 
true, as truth itself. Whoever, therefore, traces the 
arts by which Popery has been attacked in this coun- 
try, will cease to wonder at the mass of prejudice 
which exists against it, and at the spirit of animosity 
which @lows in the breasts of its adversaries. But, 
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We havéscen and felt’ the dawning of liberality ; and 
sve still sée and feel it brightening to that day when 
vevery cloud of prejudice will disappear, and the spi- 
rit of animosity be converted’ into’ mutual -benevo- 
lence and affection —Meanwhile, however,*should 
insult; violence, or falsehood, continue to level at our 
holy establishment the efforts of their malev olenep, 
the Catholic has this consolation ; he knows that 


their efforts will he levelledat it in vain. Individuals, 
x 2 
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indeed, may suffer; so ‘may. the body of Catholics 
within this kingdom; butthe establishment to:which 
the Catholic belongs will for ever remain triumphant. 
Erected by the hand of the Divinity, and.protected by 
the divine power, it is a fabric whose sacred columns 
neither human violence can shake, nor the. strength 
of hell pull ‘down. Zhe Sates of hell shall not prevail 
against it *.. Already, it has. subsisted during the 
long lapse of, eighteen centuries; empires, during 
this interval, have flourished and sunk to,ruin-: reve- 
lutions, accidents, persecutions, tyrannyy, have con- 
signed to oblivion cities, men, monuments, actions, 
and events, which, from. their importance, it would 
‘once have seemed could never be effaced from. hu- 
man recollection... During this.time, the church. is 
every. Ww here. discernible, and every where. majestic ; 
combated, itis true, but combated only to triumph ; 
persecuted only to acquire new glory; attacked only 
‘to display more vigour. Since the period of the re- 
formation, the sacred edifice has been. frequently at- 
tacked by ‘arts unknown to, the violence or malice of 
antiquity ; not by the mere storm of common perse- 
cution, death, tortures, banishments, imprisonments ; 
trite ar tifices of ordinary enemies ! (we have, indeed, 
seen it even in this humane nation, attacked by all 
these,) but we have seen it attacked by the more. in- 
genious arts of solemn predictions.of its downfal ; by. 
hely prayers, and more holy curses to hasten that 
great event 5 by the vociferations of uncouth. elo- 
quence ; by insults, falscheod, and. folly... What was 
the. consequence ’ Some. individuals suffered ;. but 
the eburch continued torear her head in ayful great: 
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ness; not astone was moved from its place in the sa- 
cred edifice. However, notwithstanding the eviden- 
ces which, so powerfully attest the  indefectibility of 
the Catholic church, we know, such is the nature of 
human prejudices, and such the positive-assurance of 
' its Divine Founder, that she will always experience 
opposition and meet with enemies, somewhere. We 
_ expect it; but tracing in the past the certainty of her 
future victories; we expect it without much~solici- 
tude. In order, then, to, stay the violence, be -it a 
raerely of-one of our antagonists, let me remark to 
him the fate of those who have gone before him, in 
the sanctified career of vilifying us. Among these, - 
there were many who possessed all the advantages 
of great abilities, great learning, and great reputation. 
‘To these they united also the. greater advantage of 
being favoured with the aid of a prophetic. spirit ; 
permitted to read, and communicate to their follow- 
ers the secrets. of that mysterious volume,. whose 
contents are unfolded only to the favourites of heaven. 
In their awful condemnations of Popery, they brought 
their assertions to evidence,.and reduced nearly to 
mathematical demonstraiion, the. yeary the month, al- 
most the-very day and hour, when Antichrist.and the 
whore of Babylon should fall !: They combated Pope- 
_¥y with.such advantages, that» they could not so 
well be said to,.combat as to trample.on. it. Pitiful 
fanaticism + their writings are. still, standing, monu- 
méntsiof. their folly, and of our wisdom ; of, their.cre= Pie 
dulity, and, of our strength. Such will ne always the — cue 
result-of every. effort thatis aimed. at Catholicity, be 
the cause what-it may from which it proceeds}. be it 
passion, prejudice; heresy, or incredulity. ‘Cathols — 
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city; which enmity -has nick-named Popery, is an 
edifice built upon‘a rock, round which the winds may 
howl, and the tempests heave in furious indignation : 
it will be always found,as it has been found hitherto, 
that the winds will howl in vain ; and that) the waves 


which the tempest had excited will approach. and. 
break harmless; at its foot, Every species of attempt 


tooverturn it will for ever prove impotent ;—impotent 
as snow-balls thrown against’a’citadel ; feeble as hu- 
mah weakness against the omnipotence of the Di- 
vinity. " The gates ef” hell shall not prevail against 
rs Me 2 a ae Es 
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Tr may perhaps to’some appear wrong in me, to- 
make any remarks upon the writings of another very — 


eminent and very amiable member of the Protestant 


prelacy,: the’ Risht Rev. Doctor S. Barrington.) His 
“writings are ‘iiot considerable; and he has'said’so lit- 
tle about Popery, as hardly to’ seem to '‘merit’a place 


upon the list of its antagonists. I did, indeed, pause 


some time before I could induce myself to hazard 


any- observations on them, lest by reflecting upon the 


writer, TP might appear to reflect upon the prelate ; 
or in censuring’ the: ‘writings, “seem to censure a 
character,” which, with the whole’ nation, Je respéct. 
-. Blewever,” the motives which ‘at first ‘prompted me 
to withhold any veflections upon his writings, became 


the very motives: ‘which have induced me to’bring 

them forward?’ I'shall notice the writings of Doctor 

S.’ Barrington, Sa I -respect? his’ character’: 1 
: ey . bas 
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‘shall notice’ them, because they are: avstriking illus- 
tration. of what ‘I. had: undertaken to prove, that Pro- 
testant moderation’ might be. more moderate, and 
Protestant benevolence more benevelent: than it is: 
} shallnotice them, because being recommended by 
the virtues of their author; they have made unfavour- 
able impressions against Popery and Papists: in 
short, I shall notice them, because they are conduct- 
ed upon that’ plan of attack, which, being the most | 
easy, is the most common; and* being: apparently ¢ 
the most temperate, is, in-reality, the: “most injurious. 
I have extracted only one passage from: one’ of the 
‘sermons of Doctor S. Barrington. ‘The passage is.a 
fair specimen of the usual'temper with which, Iam 
told, his lordship occasionally preaches against Pope- 
ry. Ihave borrowed it from the sermon, which he 
preached before the Lords spiritual and temporal in 
the year 1799, and which was published, as.is usual, 
at their request— A form of Christianity,” says 
his lordship, “ exceedingly corrupt, and by its cor- 
ruptions liable to the objections of thinking men, and 
still more exposed to the sneers and shafts of infidel- 
ity, had. obtained: an establishment in many. of the 
most. powerful nations in. Europe. | The establish- 
ment of the Popish creed, however at first acquired, 
has been for many years continued . ... ..not from 


any opinion of its evidence and truth, but from utter 


indifference to all. religious truth whatever Its 
effects upon those who conducted public oiteiee or 
who-ruled public. manners, were habitual insincerity _ 
in themseives, and a neglect of that attention. and of iy 
those provisions which are necessary.to inculcate the. — 
principles of. ase religion to Prggerxe its. influence 
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.o In this\passagey: good + manners are not disgusted 
with the scurrility of low abuse; nor: good taste of- 


fended with the noise of vapid: declamation. I dare 
say) that its:author is.incapableoof either.’ Butrin:this 
passage, or. in) any that resembles it, there, is! some- 


thing ‘more, painful to, the: feelings of good sense, 


(more painful, at least, to: my feelings,) something 


more Anjurious in the. eye of reason, than there is ei- 


ther in the scurrility of abuse, or in. the noise of de- 
elamation.—A general accusation, it ls well known, 
(and the: above: /passage-is. entirely such,) 1s always 


the: most, illiberal accusation ; and nearly. always the 


ancst-unjust-accusation.. There is. only es idence in 
the highest, degree, against the accused, that can in 
any. circumstance. justify it. A general accusation is 
an accusation without a proof ;acondemnation with- 
out.the forms.of trial... It is an accusation which, at 
best, like an universal proposition,. is always span 
cious; and eenerally erroneous, 


z 


For fallacies, 3 in universals HNe. 


oA isco usually rejects, at: Lesist abaavd pauses be- 
fore it admits, a. general-accusation. When,’ there- 
fore, a general accusation, of a nature the most se? 
rious and interesting, comes to impeach a laree and 
respectable portion of society; and’comes unsubstan- 
tiated by one slender proof, unaccompanied by one 
argument, I am sure that I’shall not appear to say too 
much, if I assert not only that wisdom should pause 
before it admitit; but that such impeachment is dis- 
ingenuous and illiberal oe it even true that 
Popery is vient corrupt,” and Papists “ habi- 


tually 4 insincere,’ pe as every Papist is plaonbetagh in 
A Paid, { 
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such charges, they should in justice have been pro- 


ved ; or, by the principles-of liberality, have been at-, 
tempted to be proved: or else it the: mere accusation ' 
were intended;to be the proof, itshould have been evi-. 
dent to the public that; Popery is:exceedingly, cor- 


rupt,’? and the Papist “ habitually imsincere ;” more 


insincere than the professors of other religions; and | 


insincere tooy from the principiles of Popery. But to.as- 


sert all this is ‘easy ; to Baie sends it, ~~“ wgating 


been tedious.) |) © CEN aS ae 


It. certainly must be sieiicks ‘that all Aecaire accus : 
sation isa convenient ‘mode of doing an injury 5" for 
to-accuse requires: neither learning nor’ ability ; nei-- 


ther: industry nor courage.» Hence’ it is usually: re- 
marked, that-it ig the resource of the ignorant, and of 
men‘ of: slender talents ; of the indolent, or of the 


coward, who stabs his. adversary inthe’ dark? and’ 
since men of these descriptions abound most in the: 
walks’ of life, general accusation, it is also-remarked, 


-issthe geferal! mode of doing. mischief. «However, 
while:I assent:to the justness‘of these observations, I 
mustialso here’ remark; that the circumstances’ which 
render the use.of general accusation so frequent, are 
the very circumstances which excite my’ wonder to 


find. it .empleyed-by. such a ‘character, ‘as Doctor S.) 
‘Bartington.» Tewonder» to beholda great’ man, in: 
whose nature there is not.a particle of those base in- 


gredients: which enter into the compositon of the de- 
famer ; I wonder to behold’him ‘stoping to' those ig- 


“noble. modes: of. conduct, which are irreconcileable 
with liberality, and: repugnant to: the principles of | 


generosity. Inot only wonder at the circumstance ; 
I regret it. “In an exalted character, be the mode of 
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ceusation what it may, it is always injurious to the 
accused. A great character, I before remarked it, 
is'the oracle of the public; and ifsuch character be a 
bishop, he is the oracle of ‘that servile class of mintic 
preachers it’ patticular, ‘who; too sterile to invent, re- 
echo: his errors as the plainest truths, his insults as 
the effusions of pious indignation. Thus a vague un-) 
authenticated accusation from’a great man becomes’ 
frequently a serious injury, the creed of the illiterate, 
and the belief of many whose geod will, ifnot soured: 
by misconception, would have caressed those’ whom 
it now conceives it is'almost religious'to persecute... 
But to-illustrate the illiberality of general accusations, 
I will.proceed to notice Some: of those which Doctor 
S, Barrington -has-employed against Popery.. 9 

“ The religion of Popery,” says the learned: Pre- 
late, “ is exceedingly corrupt.” “‘Phis is‘a general 
and) a vague ‘proposition; ;caleulated: to’ convey ‘the’ 
most unfavourable notion of the Catholic. establish- 
ment.and of its:members: -a proposition; therefore; 
which, ‘unless it be evident, it would have been better’ 
and:more charitable to h ave: proved, than merely to 
have. asserted. ) It: would atleast have been proper to 


have. distinguished, whether these exceedingly great » 
corruptions belonged to.our faith, réspected our prac- 


ticesy or were inherent in our persons; or whether | 


they regarded only a jew abuses, which ane notethe 


Popish creed; and a few individuals, who. are not ithe. 
Poftish.church..' In the true sense of the proposition, | 
it applies.equally to our faith, practices; and persons 5% 


to the'code of Popery, and to-its professors: it is a. 


general impeachnient of the Roman Catholicsiof this’: 
country, and of ‘every’ Roman™ Catholic | country 
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throughout the universe. How easy is the accusa- 
‘tion, but how difficult would be its proof! . 7 

To justify, then, the general accusation of the ex- 
ceedingly great corruptions of Popery;. either these 
corruptions should form an evident and constituent 
part of our faith, practices, and morals ; or some pow- 
erful attestation should be produced to substantiate 
the charge which imputes them to us... To know 
what forms the constituent parts of the Popish creed 
is neither very difficult nor very tedious. The Popish 
creed is neither perplexing by its obscurity, nor 
frightful by its length ; it does not possess the awk- 
ward circumstance of varying in various places; of 
having changed with the change of times ;. or of hay- 
ing ever been retouched by the busy hands of new 


reformers. “ It is not, like our modern creeds, the — 


outline of a pencil; or an etching, which each indivi- 
dual may correct or change.at pleasure. What learn- 
ing discovers to have been the creed of the early 
ages of Christianity, such, wherever Catholicity. is 
professed, is the popish creed at present; written in 
characters too deep to allow us either the possibility 


to change, or the convenience to deny them. To. 


come; then, tothe corruptions of this creed—in what 
do they consist? In its mysteries? Although the 


mysteries of the Popish creed may offend the licen- 


 tiousness of 7s reasen who believes only what human 
reason can understand, yet there is certainly nothing 
in them which reason, trained to the docility of reve- 
lation, can possibly term corruption. They all rest 


upon the same basis, and are stamped with thesame 
divine seal of authenticity, that marks any of those 


which the Protestant thinks is wisdom to revere, 
L a ie 
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In its maxims and moral precepts ? Even the school 
of infidelity has repeatedly borne honourable testimo- 
ny to their purity, holiness, and sublimity—In the 
form of our ecclesiastical government? Its unity and 
simplicity have been always the objects of general ad- 
miration ; the wisdom of our adversaries themselves, 
men like Grotius, Leibnitz, &c. has made it the fre- 
quent subject of their praise... The chief merit of the 
Protestant polity of this country is its imitation of 
ours.—In our rites, ceremonies, and practices? ‘hese 
are dictated by the nature of our senses, and founded 
‘upon the principles of the human constitution. By 
acting feelingly upon the senses, they are calculated 
to convey more lively feelings to the soul. If then 
there be any exceedingly great corruptions in Popery, 
_ they are the effects, not of Popery, but of the ignor- 
ance orneglect of Popery ; the effects not ofits tenets, 
maxims, or practices, but of the weakness and ma- 
lice of a small portion ofits professors, who, acting as 
some men always will do under the wisest regule- 
tions, deviate from the spirit of their institute, and per- 
vert the most sacred means to:the most unbecoming 
purposes. | 
hate comparisons: they are in ieeennal very odious 
things. But whena comparison contributes to shed 
‘light upon a subject, or to vindicate an insulted cause, 
not moderation itself can condemn it. Indeed, to 
‘compare the Catholic with-the Protestant religion ; to 
publish Protestant doctrines; to repeat what the ora- 
cles of the reformation have said and written, ought 
not to appear odious to a Protestant. The only odi- 
um would be, to assert in a loose, vague, unauthenti- 
cated manner, that the religion of Protestants is ex- 
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ceedingly corrupt, vitiated, and erroneous. I shail 
tnake an appeal, then, ‘to the authentic doctrines and 
professed ptinciples of the authors of the reforma- 
tion; men whom the Protestant venerates as the en- 
voys of heaven, sent to correct error and to re-esta> 
blish truth. Are there:no corruptions or errors in 
their doctrines? It would be painful to piety to con- 
sider, and offensive to wisdom to contemplate, the ex- 
travagance of them all. I will enumérate only afew 
of their opinions.—Luther, the great apostle of the 
reformation, teaches, for example, that the immortali- 
ty of the. soul is one of those menstrous doctrines that" 
was engendered in the dunghill of Rome*; that God 
works in us both good and evilt ; that he is just, al- 
though he necessitates us to be damned}; that if the 
wife refuse the marriage debt, it is lawful to call in 
the maid ||; that the decalogue is useless¢. Such, 
with a variety of other principles which every virtu- 
ous man would blush to profess, were the tenets of 
him whom the piety or zeal of Protestantism has em-_ 
phatically termed the chosen instrument of heaven. 
The tenets of his associate instrument Calvin, are 
about equally consistent with the maxims of holiness 
and truth. He teaches, that God-is the author of all 
sin**; that he created the greatest part of mankind 
with the intent to damn themtt+; that man has no 
free-will}4; that all sins are equal |jlj; that when 
princes Oppose God, (he means eppose Calvinism,) 


*E, Aofal. 1073: ** Lib. de Predest. 
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they forfeit their authority, and it is religious to dis- 
obey them*. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the absurdities and impieties to which the prolific ta- 
jJents of this reformer gave birth. It is easy, from 
the nature of these which I have cited, to conceive the 
nature of many others; and as my object is rather to 


give a notion than an adequate idea of the doctrines 


of the first reformers, I pass over a vast variety of 
them without notice. I pass over likewise the mass 
of immoral, profane, irreligious, and preposterous 
doctrines of the Zuingliuses, Bezas, Bucers, Osian- 


ders, Ochins, &c. &c. The reader may consult their 


works. ‘The case is, the thing called the Reforma- 
tion, broke asunder all those ties which the authority 
of religion and the wisdom of good sense had put on 
the human mind. If, as it is said, it emancipated rea- 
son, along with reason it emancipated folly ; if it un- 
rivited the chains of liberty, it also struck off the fet- 
ters of licentiousness. . Never since the dawn of 
Christianity, did there exist an epoch so. fruitful 
in errors, so wildly prolific of corrupticns. ‘Che 
writings and opinions which it produced are perhaps 
the most striking attestations which the annals of 
time contain, how much reason may be abused ; 
learning perverted ; and the fairest talents prostituted 
to the meanest purposes. i 

Let it be observed that in speaking thus, I speak 


of the reformation in general; not of the reformation 
in this country. Perhaps there is not any subject on 


which it is more difficult to speak with precision, or 
any object which itis more impossible to describe 
with a¢curacy, than the reformation. The reformation 
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is a Proteus, that every where and for ever changes ; 
puts on every shape, figure, attitude, and colour. It 
is a fabric, composed of the strangest mixture of ma- 
terials, and disfigured with a hideous variety of awk- 
ward parts. In it, if here you see a polished stone, — 
there you behold arough one: ifhere you be pleased 
with an ornament; there you are disgusted with a 
monster: if here you find something sound; there 
you trace something rotten or decayed. There is 
no where proportion without great errors; order 
without great confusion; grandeur without deformi- 
ty. The whole fabric is ill planned, ill founded, and 
ill executed: if that can be called executed, which is 
changing every day. I would nots say that some great 
talents and some great men were not employed in its 
erection; but even prejudice will own, that many of 
its principal architects were men whose scle rule was 
their caprice; whose ‘sole art was their violence ; ; 
whose sole guide was their passions; and whose sole 
object was the gratification of their pride, their inte- 
rest, or their lust. I might present the portraits of - 
these men, as they have been drawn by the pencil of 
their admirers or associates. Though drawn to flat- 
ter, they exhibit features, which, in the more correct 
judgment or chaster taste of a modern observer, ex- 
cite neither admiration nor respect. “Fhey were—a 
Luther, whom ‘Tillotson very pee calls a bold 
rough man, a fit wedge to cleave asund der a hard and 
knotty block ; and who, as himself con fesses, was aid- 
ed in his plans and labours by the enlightened sug- 
gestions and industry of the devil :—a Calvin, whom 
now the Calvinists themselves acknowledge possess- 
eda savage soul:—a Carlostadius, who. Melaiothian 
m2 
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tells us had neither learning, sense, nor piety :—a 
‘Zuingiius, infamous, as himself admits, for his pas- 
sions and impurities :—an Cicolampedius, who, ac- 
cording to Luther, was killed by the devil:—an 
Ochin, who denied the divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
even the existence of a God:—a Beza, notorious for 
his seditious maxims, indecent poems, and still more 
indecent practices :—a Muncer, the disgrace of hu- 
man nature:—a Knox; whom Dr.’ Johnson terms, 
with great propriety, the Ruffian of the Reformation: 
—~a Cranmer, eminent for his ‘duplicity, his incon- 
' stancy, and his amours:—an Henry: the Eighth, 
equally odious for his immorality and his tyranny :— 
an Edward the Sixth, an infant prince, whose infant 
reason was the easy dupe to a fratricide, and an am- 
bitious uncle :—an Elizabeth, “ whose religion,” oa 
Prettiman informs us, “ was not pure.” Such ar 
~ the outlines in the portraits of the principal individu. 
als, whose zeal, industry, and talents, contributed 
most effectually to erect the great fabric of Protest- 
antism. Surely it ought neither to seem unnatural 
‘to imagine, nor immoderate to assert, that what was 
planned by such talents or executed by such hands, 
should, in the common course of things, be at best 
irregular, imperfect, and incomplete. In the com- 
mon course of human thing's it should be, like the 
ymen who raised it, disorderly, vicious, and corrupted. 
Tt is not the Papist alone who considers the system 
of the reformation imperfect or vicious ; the multi- 
tude of Protestants who deem it almost equally $0, Is 
countless and innumerable. Else, whence the un- 
ceasing changes which almost every day, and in 
every country, are made fer its improvement? Men 
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do not attempt to change what they regard as perfect. 
——To my mind, the system of reformation which is 
established by law in this country, appears at least 
equally wise and unexceptionable, I will say, even 
more wise and unexceptionable, than that of any 
other country. And yet how immense is the num- 
ber of our Protestant countrymen who censure it as 
defective, or reject it as erroneous. Near a hundred 
sects, many of them numerous, have successively 
risen up to reform its errors, or to improve its im- 
provements. All these rejected, or still reject it; 
some as a corrupt system of revelation; some 
as a'corrupt system of philosophy; some as a cor- 
rupt system of Popery: all, as a system preg- 
nant. with imperfections, and vitiated with abuses. 
Why, even among the professors of the 39 Articles, 
smen who from interest should support, and from 
principle revere them, even among these, there are 
‘many who in their writings censure them with free- 
dom; and in their private conversation, condemn 
many parts of them with harshness. There are a 
few who do not blame a something ; suggest a some- 
thing tobe retrenched ; or a something to be altered. 
Like Dr. Balguy, most of them conceive that they 
contain at least “ some ambiguities and inaccuracies ; 
some things unphilosophical; and some things that 
may mislead .and draw men into erroneous epin- 
ions *.” Let it not then be said, that the doctrines of 
Popery are corrupt, as if they alone were corrupt. 
Let the mind cast an eye on the maxims and abuses 
of the reformation. In contemplating these, if it be 
candid, it will excuse or forget the eldlamies tri- 
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fling-corruptions and abuses of Popery : and: if wise, 
in order to prevent the reproach. of Protestantism, it 
will hush the reproach of Popery.: | 
But, continues Doctor S. Barrington, “ Popery is 
liable to the objections of thinking men, &c.” An- 
other general accusation! Whoever is conversant in 
the writings of modern Protestants could net help re- 
marking, as he read them, that most of the argu- 
ments which they urge against Popery are borrowed 
from the suggestions of human reason, or derived 
from the testimony of the senses. Such a doctrine, © 
it is triumphantly objected, is. absurd, is nonsense; is 
foolish, &c. or, what is more triuraphant still;is repug- 
nant to the evidences ofthe senses, and to the feelings 
of thinking men. The leading principle by which 
the antagonists of Popery are enabled to refute many 
of its tenets with so much ease, is neatly enough ex- 
pressed in the little work which I have already cited 
2 of ‘Doctor Porteus : it is this; “ if we cannot be sure 
of what our senses~tell us, we can. be sure of no- 
thing*.” Setting out from this infallible principle, 
the most awful of all our mysteries is judged at once ; 
- and, by a consequence equally infallible, rejected and 
condemned. Armed with this principle, and tutored 
to this kind of logic, the most puny of our adversa-~ 
ries possesses more than Achillean strength against — 
us.—I will not stop here to remark, that if the same 
principle and the same logic were applied to the mys- 
teries of nature, and to the secrets of human scien-- 
ces, we might; by an inference equally just, disbe- 
lieve what we know is certain ; and reject what we 
every day experience is indisputable.-——I will not stop 
to remark, that the mysteries of revelation being all 
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impervious to the senses, the testifnony. of the sen- 
ses is a contradiction to their nature ;—that to be- 
lieve with divine faith it is essential not to see ; for 
“ faith,” as St. Paul observes, “ is the substance of 
things that appear not.” I pass over many reflections 
which might be made upon the nature and danger of 
the above arguments. But I will just observe, that 
if the same arguments were applied in the same man- 
ner to the mysteries of Protestantism, they would, 
by the same inference, refute and condemn them 
also. | | Ae En ESN 

_ Whoever will compare the mode of reasoning with 
which some Protestants are wont to combat Popery, 
with the methods by which the Socinian is used to 
attack the mysteries of revelation, will own that 
there is a very striking resemblance between them. 
The Socinian reveres, or rather, affects to revere, 
very sincerely the doctrines of revelation ; and very 
piously calls them the rule of his belief. But as he 
reveres his reason likewise, and conceives that if we 
cannot be sure of what the senses tell us, we can be 
sure of nothing, he regulates his faith by his reason ; 
composes his creed by the testimony of his senses ; 
and rejects whatever is repugnant to the feelings of 
a thinking man. fhe de net comprehend the great 


whe 


mystery of the Trinity, he rejects it as @ thinking: . 


man: ifthe narrowness of his capacity be unable to 
conceive the divinity of Jesus Christ, he rejects it as 
a thinking man: if his senses do not penetrate the sa- 
cred veil of the real presence, he rejects it as @ tnink- 
ing man, &c.’ Such is the method by which the So- 
cinian is led to reprobate all mystery ;. and such pre- 
cisely the arguments by which the Protestant is in- 
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ducedto-spurm the. mysteries! of Catholicity. The 
principle and its application, the arms, and the art of 
using them, are directly alike. The only difference 
is in the number of consequences which the two par= 
ties are pleased’ to deduce —Who doesnot see thé 


" pernicious tendency of such mode of reasoning? It 


tends immediately to the destruction of all revealed 
religion, of Popery, Protestantism, and of the pre- 
sent state of Socinianism itself. For ifthe rule of 
revelation must be decided by the rule of reason, and 
what is divine by the ‘testimony of the senses, tell 
me, what mystery of Christianity should subsist ?-— 
Indeed, it would almost seem, that the men who 
reason thus, labour to place the religion of nature 
upon the ruins of revelation. 
pRB ars however, am I from suspecting that the Right 
Ret Preacher, whose words I have placed at the head 
of these reflections; i is either a Socinian or a friend to 
_Socinianism. Iam convinced that he is neither: and 


it is hence I not only wonder much, but regret still 


more, to find any thing like Socinian logic in his dis- 
course: For suppose a Protestant who has hitherto, 
with unsuspecting faith, piously believed and honestly 
professed the established religion of this country 3 who 
has. questioned none of its doctrines; investigated — 
none of its mysteries : suppose that asserting the holy 
rights: of reason, like a thinking man, he should be- 
gin to interrogate his creed, and by the measure of 
his reason and the testimony of his senses, examine 
how much each article accorded or was consonant 
with either ;—What in such case y ought naturally to 
be the consequence !— Why if, ike a thinking man, 
he ought only to believe what his reason can compre- 
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hend, or venerate what the dictate of his senses 
might report, behold! above half the religion of Pro- 
testantism would’be at once abolished. . For where is 
the thinking Protestant. whose sublimity of reason can 
understand, or acuteness of sense penetrate, the great 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation; the divini- 
ty and death of Jesus Christ ; or even the modernized 
system. of the real presence, original sin, justification, 
predestination, &c.? There are mysteries in the Pro- 
testant creed, as well as in that of Popery.. - And if 
thinking men be Protestants:only because their rea- 
son can comprehend, or their senses perceive, the 
proportions, properties, and relations of the mysteries 
which they believe, either they must be more than 
men, or they should cease to be Protestants. 
D’Alembert foretold that the Protestants would, in 
the series of some years, become Socinians: and he 
foretold it from the sole circumstances of the resem- 
blance of ‘their principles, and the likeness of their 
modes of reasoning. ‘ Quand ils, (the Protestants,) 
ne seroient pas Sociniens, il faudroit qu’ils le devi- 
nessent, non pour l’honneur de leur réligion, mais 
pour celui de leur philosophie.. Ce mot, de Socini- 
ens, ne doit pas vous effrayer; mon.dessein n’a pas 
été de donner un nom de parti ; mais d’exposer, par 
un-seul mot, ce qui sera infalliblement, dans quelques 
années, leur doctrine publique *.” The reader may 
consult the writings, or the observer remark in:the 
conversation of Protestants, how far this prediction of 
D’ Alembert’s is verified, and how rapidly it is hasten- 
ing every day to its complete fulfilment. For my 
own part, I regret its progress very deeply. Itis 
* Lettre a Mons. Rousseau. 
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upon the pretended rights of reason and the eviden- 
ces of the senses, that incredulity and impiety are 
erecting their empire... Under the delusive pretext 
of acting like thinking. men, men not only reject 
Popery ; they ridicule Protestantism, and mock at 
Christianity. As thinking men,. they pity the 
‘imbecility, or sneer at the credulity of individuals, 
like Dr. S. Barrington and myself, who still piously 
venerate what the sublimity of cer reason has proy- 
ed to be but the dreams, of superstition: what the 
lynx-eyed acuteness of their senses has discovered to 
be but the artifices of imposture. Be the mysteries, 
then, of Popery liable or not to the objections of 
thinking men ; yet, since Protestantism has its mys- 
teries likewise which are equally impervious to hu- 
man penetration, itis dangerous to insinuate a prero- 
gative which, if extended consistently, would, after 
rejecting Popery, for the same reasons reject Protest- 


. antism. We live in an age when the privileges of 


» reason should be maintained with timid circumspec- 
tion; and when it is unsafe to throw ridicule upon 
any system of religion, merely because it is liable to 
the objections of thinking men. | I deprecate. this 
art of reasoning, for the sake of Christianity itself. 
Away, therefore, with all that pretended wisdom, 
which reduces revelation to the measure of the rea- 
son of thinking men; and which brings down the 
divine mysteries of faith to an humble system of hu- 
man philosophy. Such principles, while they de- 
stroy the whole merit- which arises from the docility 
of faith, are repugnant to the nature and notions of 
revelation.. Neither human reason nor the senscs | 
have aught to do with the objects of revelation, The 
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objects of revelation are supernatural, divine, and 
invisible; those of reason, natural, human, or sen-— 
sible. The use of reason in religion is merely to 
weigh the motives which render revelation credible ; 
and to ascertain the proofs which make its admission 
consonant to the rulesof wisdom. It has pleased the 
divine goodness to shed sufficient rays of light upon 
these proofs, not only to render it safe and prudent to” 
believe what they recommend, but to render the dis- 
belief an act of insolence and impiety. But then, be- 
hind these proofs, between the evidences which re- 
commend belief and the mystery to be believed, the 
divine wisdom has hung a veil which no mortal eye 
can penetrate ; which no human hand is able to draw 
aside. When, therefore, human reason undertakes 
to decide upon the modes and fitness of mysteries, 
upon their. supposed relations and proportions, it de- 
cides upon what it is repugnant it should understand ; 
it judges of supernatural by natural objects ; of the .. 
divine nature by its own; and with bold impiety in- 
trudes upon the rights of the Divinity —Hence, in tlre 
investigation of the truth or falsehood of the religion 
of Roman Catholics, if its adversaries, instead of scru- 
tinising its mysteries, would discuss its evidences ; if 
instead of attempting to penetrate into the sanctuary of 
heaven, they would be content to trace those lines of 
light which conduct to it; or rather if instead of the 
pride of human philosophy, they would bring to the 
examination of our tenets the humble docility of Chris- 
tian wisdom, they would be compelled to acknow- 
ledge, (if an honest acknowledgment could be ex- 
torted,) that, although our mysteries be impervious to 
reason, yet they are strikingly credible to. reason ; 
M 
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and that although we do not see what we do believes 
yet we see evidently what we should believe. Our 
mysteries are dark, but our evidences bright ; our ob- 
jects of faith impenetrable, but our motives of faith 
luminous and incontestable; satisfactory, beyond the 
proofs which evince any other truth, save that of the 
immediate establishment of Christianity. But faith is 
net a human gift. 

I shall take notice of only one imputation more, in 
the discourse of Dr. S. Barrington. He informs the 
nation, or at least his illustrious audience, that “ the 
effects (of popery) upon these who. conducted public 
affairs, or who ruled public manners, were habitual 
insincerity, &c.”—By the conductors of public affairs 
his Lordship means, no doubt, the men who sate at the 
helm of the state ; ministers, magistrates, and so on. 
In “ the rulers of public manners ” he alludes, most 
probably, to the priesthood. This is another general, 
- and like the past, an unauthenticated accusation: It 
is a general accusation of the principles of Popery ; 
a vague accusation ef a great multitude of its mem- 
bers: and an oblique’accusation of them all. For if 
habitual insincerity be the natural effect of Popery, 
on the conductors of public affairs and the rulers of fub- 
dic manners, there is no real, nor even ostensible rea- 
son, why it should not produce the same effects on 
the conducted and the ruled. There is no distinct 
code of belief, no separate principle of morals in 
Popery, that is limited to any peculiar class of its 
professors. Our rules of belief and morals are uni- 
form and general; equally applicable to all, to the 
conduetors.and conducted ; to the rulers and to the ru- 
led. As much as mere Popery produces effects, it 
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produces the same effects on all: it renders us all 


alike: Hoc sumus singuli, quod et omnes: and the 


reverse is equally true; oc sumes omnes, quod et sin- 
guli*, . 

Custom has reconciled us to bear with patience a 
ereat variety of illiberal impeachments. We can in 
general, without any feeling of indignation, see our- 
selves insulted by the vilifying appellations of fools, 
bigots, and idolaters. Trained to hear these pious - 
and polished epithets incessantly sounding in our 
ears, we are so bronzed with impudence, as only to 
smile at the malevolence or ignorance that dignifies 
us with them.—-But when a distinguished prelate, 
from the supposed seat of truth, in the presence of 
the most august assembly of the universe ; of men 
of whose good will we are ambitious, and who hold in 
their hands our lives, liberties, and fortunes; when 


he solemnly informs them, that the effect of Pope-. : 


ry is torender men “ haditually insincere ;”—at such 
an imputation, from such a prelate, and befere such 
an assembly, not only we do not smile ; we shrink 
from it with horror and trepidation. For were what 
his lordship asserts believed, where is the Papist 
who could with consistency be trusted? Or, were 
what his lordship asserts true; where is the Papist 


vho should be trusted? When it is said that the ef- 


fect of Popery is to render men “ habitually insin- 
cere,” itis not merely the religion of Popery that is 
impeached ; it is I myself; every Papist of this na- 
tion ; every Papist of the universe, that are implicat- 
ed in the odious impeachment. | 
If indeed it be true, that the effect of Popery is to 
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' beget habitual insincerity, it is certainly commenda- 
ble in his lordship to announce it to the nation. It is 
arming it against deceit, and preventing possibly the 
mischief of our hypocrisy. I believe that his lord- 
ship’s word may bea sufficient proof to many, that in- 
sincerity is one of the pernicious fruits of Popery : 
and may arm the prudence of some with timidity of 
our designs. However, I think also that it would 
have been more liberal in his lordship, and more be- 
neficial to the nation, had he pointed out the maxim 
of Popery which sanctifies insincerity ; or the doc- 
a if ine Leas which our “ habitual er results. 


a us yi Sbuminines ; and, what is more in- 
teresting still, it would perhaps effectually have se- 
cured the public against the pernicious artifices of - 

--our’cunning, or the injuries of our duplicity. This 


ea 
babe 


would have been. honest, open, and beneficial. -T 
hope his lordship is acquainted with the padcipies of 
Popery. De one ee 

“J hate all insincerity : and could I persuade my- 
self or be convinced that there is one principle of my 
religion that taught any of its professors to be insin- 
cere, I solemnly declare that I would abandon it. My 
reason would not suffer me to conceive that any Sy 
tem can be divine which’ inculcates insincerity 5 sor 
which only tolerates and approves so heinous and so 
odious a disorder. There may be, indeed, in the 
bosom of the Catholic church, men habitually insin- 
cere; because I believe there are such every where. 
But I defy his lordship’s learning, or all his lordship’s 
ingenuity to prove, that there is one principle of 
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Popery that makes them insincere, or that sanctions oS 
their insincerity. There are malevolent, violent, un- 
charitable characters, in the Protestantchurch. But 
I should esteem it bad logic and bad manners to as- 
sert, that the principles of Protestantism made them 
such. The malevolence, violence, and injustice of 
the latter, like the habitual insincerity of the former, 
is in the man; not in the religion: in the Prozestan/ 
and the Pafiist ; not in Protestantism and Popery. 
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Tupre is one other species of illiberality exercised. 
against Popery, which, as it is general and injurious, 
induces me to make it the subject of a few reflec- 
tions. Itis a fact well known to almost every inha- 
bitant of this country, that the abuse of Popery is abs 
most every Sunday, in numberiess Protestant pulpits, if 
the standing subject with which eloquence enlivens 
piety; or zeal enlightens ignorance. I. dare say 
that there is hardly one Protestant within the pre- 
eincts of this Island, who has not at some period or 
in some place or other, heard the doctrines of Pope- 
ry treated with severity ; and its practices. derided 
with all the low buffoonery of holy ridicule. The 
pulpit has been always, since the introduction of Pro- 
testantism, and is in many places still, the source of 
public prejudice, and the theatre of public animosity. 
{tis thence that combustible materials are adminis- 
tered, to keep alive the fire of passion, or to enkindle 
those passions which bigotry has not yet inflamed. 
ti is thence that unceasing war Is declared against 
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US ; the drum ecclesiastic beats to arms; and the 
rtial hero of-the parish drills his dull followers to 
‘the noble art of subduing us with ease :-—or else, 
fearful lest their ardour, by the long interval of six 
days labour, might possibly begin to relax, inspirits 
them afresh to hate us with increased animosity. 
_ Such is the employment of that day which i is the em- 
blem of eternal repose ; the truce from every exer- 
cise, save those of piety: such the use which is 
made of that sacred place, the temple of the God of 
charity, beneath whose hallowed vault no voices 
should be heard but the tender breathings of peace ; 
eer ga ve. re-echo, but the gentle-accents of chari- 
aon yan . kc ; ‘hese a mockery of religion 5 vy an 


& 


es 


Vibe was a ae to preach ion the 
Pope and Popish superstition, was, four times in the 
year, the standing obligation of every Protestant mi- 
Wee We know how well and with what effect 
they were wont to perform this part of their sacr ed 
functions. Sermons upon these subjects, as it was 
intended, and it could hardly be otherwise, were 
coarse addresses to the passions, by which the Pope 
was easily demonstrated to be Antichrist; and 
Popery with equal ease, idolatry : they awoke to indig- 
nation the stupidity of the torpid, and enkindled to 
rage the activity of the zealous. The act or injunc- 
tion which imposed this obligation, is not indeed any 
longer enforced by ecclesiastical authority ; however, 
it is still unrepealed ; it still stands, with many simi- 
Jar acts and ordinances to establish the reformation, 
a monument of Protestant intolerance and Protestant 
liberality. But although it be-not enforced, it is not 


“ings. 
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neglected ; abandoned to the discretionary zeal or pi 
ety of individuals, it is still observed, in a multitu 
of places, by the volunteer activity of the supposed 
zealots or real bigots of Protestantism. We live, it 
is true, in anage which, compared with the ages past, 
is really liberal, enlightened, and humane ; and, thank 
God! the number of the Protestant clergy who are 
liberal, enlightened, and humane, is not inconsidera- 
ble.— However, even in an age of liberality, all are not 
liberal. The herd of the prejudiced and whenliphienelet 
in every communion and community, still exceeds the 
portion of the liberal and the wise. While the en- 


_ lightened part of the Protestant ministry has, with j yet a 


contempt, spurned the fanatical ordinance which con- 
demned them to vilify us, the unenlightened, whee 
isa very large portion, still continue to observe it; still 
- continue the holy function of insulting us. As if the 
piety of these men were irreconcileable with charity, 


oras if, like the Protestant ministers, whom Vossiug* 


mentions, they conceived Protestantism in danger if 
they did not calumniate Popery, they incessantly re- 
new those pious falschoods, or vociferate those angry 


* Vossius says, that he one day observed to a Protestant 
minister at Dort, that it was wrong to impose upon the 
people, though it were even in regard of Popery. W hat 
then ! answered the minister, do you mean to take the part 
of the Papists ?. ? No, believe me, continued he, you cannot 
abuse them too much; it is our duty to make the people 
detest them. Vossius informs us also, that he heard the 


like observations from the ministers at Amsterdam ; if we- 


leave off preaching, they said, that the Pope is Antichrist, 
the people will leave our communion. Excellent yindica- 
tion of falsehood and injustice ! a 


re 
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_ imputations, which, by cheating ignorance and inflam- 
_ Ing passion, have so long kept awake the spirit of 
acrimony, and fed the petulance of ill will. The abuse 

of Popery is the nerve, the soul, the essence of their 
eloquence. As for the Pope, unhappy creature! our 

religion, degraded object! they are almost sure to 

_ be dragged into the pulpit, as the first Christians were 

_ formerly into the Roman amphitheatre, te gratify 

_ the cruel curiosity of an indignant populace ; ; to be 
held forth as the objects of public aversion, and the 
“© butts of public mockery.—If I undertake to pass 
some censure on this mode of treatment, although 

: ufe may offend the bigotry of the men who 
iteelinely sport with the laws of charity, yet I 
think it cannot be offensive to the liberal and humane. 
In-censuring it I plead the cause, not of my own re- 
: ligion, but of all religion; the cause of charity, be- 
iy. _ nevolence, and justice : I reprobate what the honest 

"feelings of every unprejudiced Protestant must re= 

probate equally with myself. 

‘I shall divide these heroes of the pulpit, wisi at’ 
dour assails us with so much intemperance, inte 
two distinct classes. In the former, I shall place the 
unenlightened and bigoted; men of slender talents 

and more slender knowledge; who declaim against 
us because declamation i is an easy thing ; or abuse us | 
because abuse is consonant to their feelings. In the 
second class I shall include a small portion of men 
who are distinguished by their learning, and eminent 

for their talents, who vilify Popery either to prove 
their zeal for Protestantism, and as a step on. the lade 
der of preferment ; or from mere unhappiness of dis- 
position, and the pecyishness of iliberality. 
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As for the first of these two classes, the wisdom of 
some men would not perhaps consider itin amuch =» 
more serious point of view at present than the writers 
of romance, or the actors of tragicnonsense. Indeed, 

“the discourses of this class of preachers are but ro- 
mances: and themselves resemble greatly the mimic 
actors of a farce, whose nonsense awakes the laughter 
or excites the pity of good sense. On the feelings _ 
of moderation, they leave no dangerous impressions. ‘sh 
The farce ends; and the farce and the actor are for- 


gotten. The discourses of these men are very strik- 
a alike: : devoid of oo pensouings or Ne 


louring, it may i almost uniform! y (Sliced: that thse z 
depict us in the most frightful features who know 
the least about us. The most ignorant are the.most: 
copious in their abuse ; passing over every thing that 
resembles the true doctrines of Popery, they exult in 
silly triumph over what exists no where ; or what ex- 
ists only in the visions of their own imagination. I 
certainly do entertain a very high opinion of the wis- 
dom of my countrymen, and therefore flatter myself 
that sermons of this description cannot zow be seri- 
ously injurious to us. But who will deny that the 
soca ofsuch discourses are odious ?—~-odious, be- 
cause it appears to be their intention to inflame the 
passions of their hearers, and to render Popery and the 
Papist hateful :—odious, because they labour to keep 
alive the fire of religious bigotry, or fan the dying 
embers of superstition :—odious, because the natural 
tendency of such discourses is to put again the po- 
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niard into the hand of prejudice, and to call back the 
spirit of persecution; that spirit which has been a 

source of evils to this nation; which had so long dis~ 
graced our statute-books, and immolated hecatombs 
of guiltless victims at the shrine of fanaticism and» 
misconception. 

If only the wise and moderate were the witnesses 

to these effusions of ill will and rhapsodies of igno-_ 

rance, I should, merely for our own sakes, rejoice at 
“such extravagance. To minds possessed of wisdom 
and tempered with moderation, they would insinuate 
the, weakness of the cause which employed them, 
upd the, force of that against which so feeble a defence 
was. urged 5 they would excite disgust for the men 
es ‘ho. insulted us so grossly ; and pity for the objects 
against which such unmerited insult was directed. If 
all audiences consisted of only the wise and moderate, 
_ I would compliment these heroes of the pulpit upon 
their laureis; an@vish them joy in their well-earned | 
victories. But, unfortunately, their audiences do not 
consist-of the wise and moderate only. They consist 
principally, as all promiscuous audiences must do, of 
men whose ignorance is unable to discriminate false- 
hood from the truth ; and whose feelings are sure to 
mistake the noise of insult for the voice of eloquence 
and religion. These ignorant, prejudiced, bigoted, 
and irritated parsons, become, therefore, the oracles of 
their ignorant, prejudiced, bigoted, and irritable pa- 
rishioners. And hence, whoever will give himself 
the trouble to interrogate the knowledge and consult 
the feelings of the illiterate class of Protestants, will 
find, that although they know not the A, B, C, of Pro- - 
testantism, they are learned in the lore of Popery ; 
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and while they entertain no rational esteem for the 
former, they are all rancour against the latter. The 
fact is certain; the religion of most illiterate Protest- 
ants is a mere negative ‘thing, made up of the disbe- 
lief of Popery. They are Protestants, not because 
they believe the thirty-nine Articles; but because 
they believe Popery-to be idolatry : not because they 
believe the king to be the head of ¢heir church; but 
because they believe Antichrist or the Devil to be the 
head of ours: not because they love the system of, 2; 
Protestantism, but because they detest the supposed 
creed of Popery. The religion of a multitude of vul- 
gar Protestants is the dictate of ignorance, not of 
knowledge; of prejudice, not of wisdom ; gee 
not of reason. ‘Such are the effects which proceed 
in part, from the sermons, whose intemperance I have 
presumed to censure. 

As for the effects which these sermons, delivered _ 
to men of easy credulity, and irritable tempers, mig cht 
fossibly produce against us, I will not undertake to 
calculate them. But I think it is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, that between the ill will and prejudices 
which they are formed to beget, there is placed a pal- 
ladium ;—the wisdom of our laws and the liberality of 
our governors, which protect us from their influence, 
and hush the apprehension of danger. However, re- 
move this, and what might net, what should not, the 
Papist very naturally expect? We recollect the 
sources and severity of our former persecutions. 
They owed their popularity to declamation, and much 
of their cruelty to the prejudices of the vulgar. It is 
only from the influence of fanaticism, kept alive by 
the influence of abuse and misrepresentation, that in 
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so humane and beneficent a nation as this, we can 
consistently account for the singular approbation 
which formerly was sure to await every act of injus- 
tice that was done to Roman Catholics. Where the 
voice of falsehood is mistaken for the language of re- 
ligion, and the roar of invective for eloquence, it is 
easy to account either for the past or for future 
persecutions. 


Que non his oritur funesta tragedia nugis? 


I would not ask these angry zealots for the sup- 
posed cause of Protestantism, not to point out the er- 


- rors of the Popish creed; nor would I solicit them 


not to attempt their refutation. We do not shrink 
from reason nor argumentation. I would not urge 
them to honour us with their praises; nor would I 
crave the favour of their commendation. All that I 
would request of them is, that they would cease to be 
unjust ; and continue no longer to sport with the laws 
of humanity. and benevolence.—But I will add a few 
more reflections on this. species of illiberality, in 
speaking of what I have called the second class ofour 
preaching antagonists. 

I have before observed, that the preachers whom I 


_ have ranked in this class, are a small portion of men 


who are distinguished for their learning, or eminent 


for their talents. They are men also who I believe 


are in general respected in their public, and beloved 
in their private characters. It might be expected, 
therefore, that ifeven Popery had such men for its 
adversaries, they would at least be generous adversa- 
ries; that their candour would extend to Popery, and 
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their benevolence’ reach the Papist. But unfortunate- 


ly it is a circumstance which we often meet with, the - 


greatest men have faults: prejudice. often resides 
with learning ; and great illiberality often lives in the 
heart where some of the noblest virtues fiourish. We 
find numberiless instances of this in the annals of reii- 
gious animosity. Behold, then, in the above features, 
what we find precisely realized in the conduct and 
characters of the preachers to whom I am alluding. 
If I understand their discourses, they appear to me 
absolutely to forget that universal philanthropy is a 
law of Christianity ; and that candour is a duty which 
they owe to Roman Catholics. I know nothing more 
virulently severe, or more disingenucusly uncancid ; 
more petulantly harsh, or more illiberally insincere, 
than what they either boldly urge, or artfully insinuate 
against our religion and its professors. It is true, I 
remarked, the number of these antagonists is not for- 
midable ; but it is also true, that they contribute far 
more effectually than the class of preachers whom I 
have censured before, to create or perpetuate pre- 
yadice in those whom it is our Interest to please, 
and our duty to respect. Their influence is formida- 
ble. By the reputation and popularity of their names, 
they often impose even upon the reason of the sensi- 
ble ; cheat the moderation of the virtuous ; play with 
the unreasoning credulity of the weak; and by a con- 
sequence very natural ahd obvious, convert the gcod 
will of all these into asperity and malevolence. 

It might be supposed, that the methods by which 
this distinguished class of preachers produce these 
great effects, would be widely different from the 
means by which the unlettered andthe unpolished are 
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vont to malign and insult us. The difference of 
their abilities, and the difference of their educations, 
should give, it would fseem, a difference to their 
modes and artifices ofvassailing ‘us. Weil, it is true, 
there is a difference, and a great one too. Instead of 


the coarse vulgarity of common language, in which » 


the unlettered are accustomed to revile us, these 
more celebrated orators insult us in the pomp of 
sounding words, and the elegance of flowing senten- 
ces; instead of declamation in the style of Billings- 
gate, they calumniate us. in the language of elo- 
quence, and injure us by the magic of apparent wis- 
dom. By these artifices they produce effects where 
the ignorant could not. But after all, abstracting 
from mere sound and the shape of sentences, the 
manner of attacking us is alike in both. “In both, af 
their sermons were analysed, we find for proof mis- 
representation; for reasoning invective ; for demon- 
stration insult. ‘Not even the polished orator intro- 
duces the mention of Popery, but to place it in some 
false point of view; to treat it with the severity of 
reproxch ; or, far worse tian the honest severity of 
reproach, the obliquity of dark insinuation. 

I do not know whether I experience more con- 
tempt or admiration when I find in the discourses 
of these gentlemen, all the tender professions of great 
benevolence, all the gentle breathings of the softest 
and most undistinguished philanthropy. If all pro- 
fessions were truths, it would be true that their hearts 
are the seats of kindness; and that not a spark of 
rancour could live there for the worst of human be- 
ings. When they reprobate persecution, their in- 
dignation glows to eloquence; when they vindicate 
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r assert the sacred privileges of reason, of liberty of | 
thought, and liberality of sentiment; it would seem 
that wisdom itself were laying down the principles of 
Philosophy. Miserable cant! with unhallowed pla- 
giatism, extracted from the works of such men’ as 
the Voltaires, Rousscaus, and D’Alemberts ; who 
talked most of liberality in order to be liberal ; of 
liberty to promote licenticusness 3 of reason w ith the 
design of undermining revelation. ‘These are the 
tricks by which the mind is most easily prepared to 
imbibe the poison of rancour, prejudice, and miscon- 
ception, For behold! no sooner does the eloquence 
of our great oratorial adversaries introduce to obser- 

vation the doctrines of Popery or the conduct of Pa- 
pists, but their liberality, which had just pitied error, 
is changed into indignation ; their philanthropy, 
which had embraced every member of society, is 
converted into unfeeling severity and invective. 

‘They first misrepresent our, doctrines; then held 
them out to ridicule : first expose our conduct with 
infidelity; then censure it with harshness. The 
misrepresentation renders the ridicule consistent, and 
the unfaithful exposure makes the censure appear 
becoming. Thus our religion becomes séemingly 
a just object of execration ; and even our niggard to- 
leration is deemed by some a dangerous and unholy 
privilege. Surely, the philanthropy and benevolence 
of these preachers. must be delicate, when even their 
eratitude treats thus the religion to which they owe 
all their present. domestic comforts, their affluence, 
their honours, and their ease; to which they owe the 
charter of their liberties, and their knowledge of 
Jesus Christ-—I will not presume to say that these 
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philanthropic orators would persecute us; but J say 
that they impute to us doctrines and dispesitions 
which, if true, would render our persecution natural, 
and perhaps becoming. We are “ idolaters, impos- 
tors, lovers of human blood, dangerous citizens, &c. 
&ce.”’ What can constitute fitter objects for perse- 
cution? I will not assert that these men would han¢e 

US 5 but their discourses labour to keep alive that 
spirit which did hang.us once; and which converted 
the humane tribunals of this nation into tyrant inquisi- 


tions against Popery. For my own part I should 
tremble, had these’ Preachers the power of doing 


every thing that their ideas of justice might suggest. 


Just emerging, as the Catholics of this nation are, 
from astorm ofalmost three hundred years ; a storm 
in which perished many of the best and noblest cha- 
racters that adorn our annals; a storm which was 
marked by the wreck of great fortunes, and by all 
those evils which attend on great calamities ; just 
emerging from such a state, and hoping that at 
length we were going to taste the common comforts 
of cther men, itis peculiarly distressing to behold any 
thing like an attempt to replunge us into our former 
misery 3 distressing to behold any thing like the en- 
vy of our present comforts and security —I know, in- 
deed, that it is not in the nature of fanaticism to re- 
lent ; nor to behold the pause of persecution without 
the snarl of disapprobation ; I know too that it is not in 
the morbid habits of some constitutions, to contem- 
plate the happiness of cther men, without experien- 


cing the yearnings of jealousy and discontent. 


Whether it be fanaticism or constitution, that gives 
animation to the bilious eloquence of our adversaries, 
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i will not say ; but certain it is, that from some carise 
or other, they frown upon the little liberty which we 
enjoy ; and censure the humanity that would increase 
it; they boldly lie when they pretend to explain our 
tenets, and artfully insinuate suspicion when they al- 
lude to our allegiance; in short, as I just observed, 
they attribute to us what, if believed, should consist- 
ently make us odious: and what if true, should per- 
haps deservedly make us the victims of persecuticn. 
More eloquent than our ancient enemies, they are 
equally intemperate. ‘hey have added.a polish to 
their rusted arms; given a2 point to the weapons 
which long use had rendered biunt ; and dipped them 
in fresh poison, envenomed as the rancour of their 
own malevolence. ak 

It is principally since the vention iy our con- 
dition, that this class of preachers have attacked 'us 
thus: it is principally since the nation has been con-_ 
vinced of our loyalty, and liberality has applauded the 
justice that rewarded- it, that they have risen up’ to 
vilify our tenets.—Struck with so sin cular a circum: 
stance in such an age, when religious animosity is : 
every where subsiding to mild forbearance ; and in 
such characters, who, in every other branch of their 
conduct, are said to be liberal and polite ; I have en- 
deavoured, (knowing that every effect must have its _ 
cause,) to trace the cause of this phenomenon.—i- 
find in the annals of all our persecutions, that the 
supposed grow7h of Popery, even when: OR ETYs| was 
most declining, was always one of the great pretexts 
to injure or insult us. 1 have theietere studied 
whether this can again be the motive, which. ani- 
mates their anger. In order to be enabled to ascen- 
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tain whether Popery be on the increase or decrease 
in this nation, I have given myself some trouble to 
learn its present state; and 1 have weiched, more- 
over, some of the moral probabilities of its future 
state. Without laying down all the facts which I 


have certified, suffice it to say, that for my own part 


Tam perfectly convinced that Popery is on the de- 
crease In this nation. ‘The truth is humiliating; but 
whoever will reflect on the nature of the times, and 
the circumstances of events, cannot well help believ- 
ingas Ido. We have, within the space of a few 


_ years, lost several of our great nobility, and men of 


aifluence. With the loss of their’example, and the 
loss of the resources which their former piety had 
supplied, the losses to Popery among their depend- 
ents, and within the wide circle of their influence, 
are immense.—By the French revolution we have 
not only been deprived of the preat nurseries for our 
clergy ; but we have been deprived of the means by 
which in future any thing like the usual supply of 
our clergy ean be supported. Already many of our 
congregations are without Pastors: and a congrega- 
tion without a Pastor, it is well known, soon goes 
astray. The consequences from this evil have been 
most serious.—In an age too when indolence and in- 
difference, vice, luxury, licentiousness, and increduli- 
ty, have taken fiom every sect and society multitudes 


ef their adherents, it is not to be imagined that these 


also, extending their infuence to the Papists, have net 
also communicated with their influence their unhap- 
py effects. Certain it is, that the corruption of the 
times has robbed us of a host of members, and par- 
aksed the principles of acountless multitude, who still 
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adhere to us by name. From these causes, then; 
with some secondary ones which I pass over, it is im- 
possible with reason to suppose, that Popery is in- 
creasing in this nation. But if the timid piety of our 
adversaries be really alarmed upon this imaginary 
score, let them only reflect upon the effects of Pope- 
ry ; they will find in these alone, sufficient reasons to 
allay their apprehensions of its great diffusion. ‘The 
effects of Popery are to restrain the licentiousness of 
passion and the liberty of thought ; and this neither 
the taste nor temper of the age can suffer. The ei- 
fects of Popery are to render men chaste, sober, 
temperate, and humble ; and the dispositions of the 

“times Jean to all the contrary vices. Hence, since. 
the attachment to Popery is nearly correlative with 
the attachment to piety, in proportion as the love of 
the latter decreases, so will the love of the former. 
The general disinclination to piety is alone a suffi- 
cient proof of the general disinclination to Popery. — 
But I will proceed. 

Can the zeal of our preachers be excited by the 
losses which the Protestant establishment “sustains, 
and the apprehension of any consequent revolution 
in it ? As for a revolution in the Protestant establish- 
ment, I should myself be extremely sorry to behold 
_ that.. But since I have shown that the danger of 
such a revolution cannot proceed from Popery ; 
since few even of its losses are the gains to Popery ; 
itis not probable that these motives can either awake 
their zeal or inspire their apprehension. I allow in- 
deed that the Protestant religion, as it is established 
by the laws, is very sensibly on the decline. In the 
lower classes of society, its numbers are every day 
crowding the ranks of Methodism ; and in the high- 
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er walks of life, they are thickening the lines of 
Deism and infidelity. ‘The industry of fanaticism in 
this country is only equalled by the boldness of irre- 
ligion; and our legal establishment is, between 
them, frittering into parts more different far from it- 
self than itselfis from Popery. ‘That therefore there 
is not room fer industry and apprehension, I will not 
deny. There is room for both ;—but it is where 
our preachers manifest neither. It may appear sin- 
gular, that a Papist should give advice to Protestants. 
for the benefit of the Protestant establishment ; but 
if our eloquent. adversaries be really interested for 
the cause of Protestantism, let them employ, not in- 
deed the jilliberality, but the zea/ which they exert 
against Popery, in combatting modern innovations : 
Jet them display the powers of their abilities and. the 
brilliancy of their eloquence, in proving the superior 
excellence of their own establishment: in teaching | 
wisdom to admire it, and ignorance to respect it. 
Their exertions thus employed, would be usefully 
employed : and if they be not employed thus, I trem- 
ble with the timid for the consequences. With the 
decline or fall of the Protestant, establishment, I aul~ 
eur nothing favourable to the cause of Catholicity. . 

If the mere petulance of animosity were attempt- 
ing to account for the unusual violence or sudden ef- 
forts of any sect or establishment, it is possible, orra- _ 
ther probable, that it would affect to consider them as 
the natural symptoms of its approaching dissolution. 
“We know that it is:the fate of sects and human estab- . 
lishments, as it is.of:the human body, after the series, 
of their growth) and maturity, to decline, sicken, and 
die away: and_as the body in its agony is most con- _ 

- yulsed, and seems to resume new vigour, so the un- ; 
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usual exertion of any séct, society, or institute, may 
be regarded as the indication of its speedy extinction. 
The resemblance of effects in objects, which are 
found by experience to resemble each other, might 
seem to justify the boldness which drew such conse- 
quences.—However, although it be my opinion that 
the protestant religion, or any institution that is not 
divine, will, of its own nature, die away and be num- 
bered in time among the monuments of human er- 
ror, a name to amuse the curiosity of the learned; 
yet I am far from believing that this is at present the 
case with protestantism ; or that the efforts of our ad- 
versaries are thus to be accounted for rationally. 

If then I were asked, to what motive T would attri- 
bute their animosity ¢ I would venture, though with 
reluctance, to guess what I weuld not venture to.as- 
sert. I would venture to guess what I heartily wish 
may be false :—-I would guess—-that when the hand 
of eternal justice shall draw aside the veil which now 

conceals the springs of human actions, we shall dis- 
cover that interest and the hope of preferment, were 
the animating motives which gave virulence to their 
illiberality. It is not a secret in the history of men, it 
is a iact well’established and well known, that in the. 
divisions of party, and above all in the divisions of re- 
—ligion, noise, violence, and invective, have been the 
arts by which interest has laboured most eflectually 
to ensure itself success. The case is, these are easi- 
ly mistaken for zeal; and, of course, naturally attain 
the rewards of zeal. Whoever is conversant in his- 
tory will allow, that it was generaliy by these trite 
methods that ambition raised itself to the head of 
parties, and ability lifted itself 1o eminence and dis- 
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tinction; “ pretending public good te serve their 
own.” | Gat ; , 

IT may be wrong in my conjecture respecting the 
source of the intemperance of our enemies. ‘I hope 


tam -swrong; because the motive is odious. But I 


am not wrong when I assert, that be the source of it 
what it may, it is iberal to insult, and unjust to ca- 
lumniate us: it is injurious even to. the religion 
which they profess to revere, to defend its supposed 
divinity by abuse, and its truths by falsehoods. Had 
we, by the intemperance of our sermons, provoked in- 


temperance, or by the severity of our writings given. 
occasion of offence ;/in such ‘cases, our modesty 


would forbid us: to complain. Had our public con- 
duct rendered our allegiance dubious, or our private 
conversation made our devotion to the present line of 
our monarchs suspicious; were we ever heard heav- 
ing sighs, or expressing regret, for the proscription’ 
of our Popish princes, that cause which rendered our 


-ancestors so long the objects of political apprehen- 
~ sion; in these cases I should cease again, if not to 


wonder, at least to complain. But without any of . 
these causes, with the evidence that no such causes 
exist; it is certainly illiberal still to attempt to ren- 
der ts the objects of public ill will—But, at least, 
Popery is so absurd! Well, but only then point out 
its absurdity calmly, rationally, liberally ; inthe man- 
ner in which every serious absurdity should be point- 
ed out. Doubtless,’ religious discussion, conducted 
by the ministers of religion, should be of all others 
most peaceful. Such also is the natnre of truth, that 
its most striking evidences are often invisible, amid. 


the storms of passion: the slichtest breath will some- 
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times divert its rays from falling upon the mind. Or, 


suppose a certain degree of animation be useful in 
the refutation of Popery, provided it be used with 
equity, used as it is, in refuting irreligion, Arianism, 
Socinianism, and the various sects of innovating Pro-. 
testants; not even our moderation or partiality shall 

blame it. Between the established church and irre- 
| ligion; or between the established church and the 


sects which have departed from its bosom, there is a | 


wider difference, I have before remarked, in many 
instances, than between itself and Popery ; and yet'in 
the refutation of the absurdities, impieties, and errors, 
which either irreligion or these sects maintain, we 
meet with temperance, candour, liberality, and polite- 
ness. This then is all we ask for, whenever the zeal 
for Protestantism may prompt its advocates to com- 
bat Popery. We ask no privilege but candour ; no 
indulgence but truth ; no favour but moderation: We 
are willing to be refuted, not insulted; to be tried, 
not calumniated ; to be condemned, provided wisdom 
dictate the awful sentence. Although we: be idola- 
ters, still we are men and citizens; and as such, we 
have a claim to the common rights of creas aud 
justice. jess ; | 

It is time thatthe wiolbtidd which we so long dis- 
eraced the Protestant pulpit should cease; time that: 
laying aside rancour the Protestant orator’ should 
speak his sentiments in charity ; that while his elo- 
quence extorts our praise, his benevolence may gain 
our love.—Benevolence can never be injurious to the 
cause of Protestantism. Indeed, if any thing would 
induce the Papist to abandon his religion, benevo- 
lence would be the most powerful inducement to it. 
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It is a good observation of Dr. Hey’s, (I wish himself 


did not sometimes forget it,) that “though men may 


have evidence cnough to act upon, they may not have 
enough to entitle them to insult others, or to triumph 
over them as being certainly in error, Indeed, 
those who are clearly convinced seldom insult: sa- 
tisfied with themselves, they are kind and candid to 
others*.” No doubt insult is an injury to truth, and 
should create suspicion against the cause that needs 
it. Here, therefore, is what I would propose to those 
preachers who have made it their custom to calumni- 
ate Popery. I will not propose too much; { willnot 
propose to them to ascend their pulpits, which have 
so often re-echoed with abuse, to tell their hearers 
that hitherto they have sported with their credulity : 
ido not propose to them to say 5 ; “ Dear parishioners, 
the application which we have made so often of the 
mysterious signsin the sacred Book of Revelations, 
to Popes and Popish doctrines, are the inventions of 
Protestant fanaticism, or the suggestions of Protest- 
ant ignorance: they are tales which the interested 
bigotry of our ancestors and our own made use of to 
support your, faith in- Protestantism; or to aflright 
your weakness from relapsing into Popery.”. Libe- 
vality might say all this: but I do not: propose what 


is halfso arduous. I propose only, that, guided by 


that moderation which they profess to love, they 
would labour to suppress rancour, and to extend the 
divine influences of charity ; that ceasing to vilify us, 
they would endeavour to conciliate affection for us, if 
not as Papists, as mens and members of sey: By 


, 
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the arts of eloquence thus exerted, the virulence of 
bigotry would melt away, and the ill will of our ene- 
- mies be soothed: to kindness: distinguishing be- 


tween our supposed superstition and our persons ; 
while they might continue to reject the former, they. 


would in charity embrace the latter ; and the Pro- 
testant and the Papist would live together in harmo- 
ny. How nobly would eloquence thus employed be 
exerted! How deserving the best eulogies of praise 
would be that preacher who would display his talents 
in so divinely sublime a function! While ignorance 
and fanaticism applaud the men who foment division, 
wisdom and liberality would revere the orators whose 
enlightened eloquence thus piously laboured to Pune 
press it. aie 

It is not only a subject of my regret : I wonder al- 
<o that, circumstanced as the Protestant establishment 


is at present; losing many of its members by the 


spread of irreligion, and still more by the indefatiga- 
ble zeal of interested sectarism; I wonder that any 
who consult its interests or the benefit of their coun- 
try, should labour to keep open the breach which ex- 
ists between it and the religion of Romam Catholics. 


That unhappy, breach is too wide already: and it is 
the dictate of charity, as it should be the care of poli- 


cy, to close it up for ever. As for the civil constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, let ignorance or malevolence 
deny it, if it pleases ; it is certain that the principles 
of Roman Catholics are favourable, even fondly, par- 
tially favourable to it. Our constitution was begotten 
by Roman Catholics ; Chiefly by the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; it was cradled, grew, matured, and received 
its vigour and perfection, from the care of our Catho- 
fe) 
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lic ancestors. Surely the hand of a Catholic would 
never be lifted up to profane it—As for what forms 
even the religious part of our present constitution, I 
am sure that every Catholic behoids with pain any 
particle frittered from its fabric to be added to the con- 
venticles of modern heresy and superstition. After 
the veneration which we pay to the divine institute, 
to which we deem it the first and best of blessings to 
belong, we unanimously respect, in the next place, the 
Protestant establishment of this country. — It is 


** The least deformed, because reformed the least.” 


When the virulence of fanaticism shall have subsided, 
and the papaphobia of ignorance be done away, nel- 
ther the propriety of maintaining division by abuse 
will be a maxira of Protestant theology; nop the wis- 
dom of restricting us a problem of Protestant policy. 


~The time is not far distant when it will be owned, 
that, although our creeds may differ, our mutual in- 


terests are intimately blended. We shall begin to 
appear like two neighbouring princes, whose recipro- 
cal advantage it is to assist each other; to caress 
each other; and generously stand forward for each 


other’s welfare and prosperity. 
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Masinc thus br iefly censured the illiberal methods 
with which Popery is treated by the writers and 
preachers of this country, I might here dismiss my 
subject. --A general elucidation of the temper of our 
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antagonists was all that I had designed to inchide ta 
these reflections. But, sifice an objectiom against 
Popery, originating in the same liberality which I 
have censured, has very recently heen propagated in 
the public mind, both from the pulpit and the press, 
I will give it also a place among them. Tt is not un- 


connected with my subject, as it serves as a striking © 


illustration of the malevolence which unceasingly per- 
secutes the cause of Popery. ih 
The objection to which I allude is this. It is said 
that “ our modern irreligion is the offspring of Pope- 
ry; and that the horrors of the late revolution in 
France derived their origin from the same prolific 
source of emit.” The objection, though not very 
ingenious, has the merit of being new; and though 
new, has become general almost as the enmity to 
our religion : it has been re-echoed through haif the 
pulpits of the nation; and instantly wafted round the 
Island-by bigotry and prejudice. I need not add, that 
it has in some instances been injurious to us.—As 
for the refutation of so groundless and absurd a ca- 
lumay, I greatly doubt whether it is wise seriously to 
undertake it. It is almost vilifying truth to show 
that itis not the source of error; and insulting the 
purity of religion, to prove that it is not the principle 
of guilt.- Indeed, it is observable, that very few Ca- 
tholics have deigned to discuss the malicious slander. 
They conceived that good sense would not believe it ; 
and as for prejudice, where it could not hurt us, they 
were pretty indifferent whether it believed it or not. 
_ —Or perhaps they conceived, as I.do, that the very 
men whose malevolent ingenuity first broached the 
calumny did not themselves believe it ; consequent- 


~ 
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ly, to attempt to satisfy them, they deemed it useless 
and unavailing. Nea 
“When evils of the horrid magnitude with those at- 
tributed’ to Popery are made the subjects of public in- 
struction, it ought, no doubt, to be expected that the 
imputation would come forward hung round with ar- 
guments or lighted up with evidence: it should be 
supposed that it would be evinced, either from some 
principle or some practice of our religion ; or at least 
from some consequence deduced or deducible from 
them. Equity requires that it should be proved, 
“ some how.’ For without some proof, not the zse_ 


' dixitof any Right Reverend in Europe, would excuse 


from a breach of charity not only the men who, in 


‘servile imitation, have re-echoed the injurious charge, 


but the uninquirine credulity of the public, who have 
believed it.—Yet itis true, that it has been twenty 


thousand times repeated ; and repeated twenty thou- 


sand times, without the authority of one single proof, 
(perhaps it needs none, because it is an accusation of 
Popery !) It stands substantiated by the mere insinu- 
ations or mere assertions of a few mer, whose influ- 
ence over the public mind is the result of some vir- 
tues, and of ¢reat ifliberality ; of some abilities, and 
of much abuse of them. . 

‘There are occasions, I know. it,) ae amere asser~ 
tion will gain belief, where the attempt to prove it 
would destroy belief. Probably the authors of the 


irzputation felt this: and if it were wise to impose 


upon the public, it was wise in them only boldly to 
assert what they knew it was impossible to prove. 
Boldness, after ridicule, 1 is the best possible substitnts 


for cae 
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It-is a misfortune, I have remarked it before, 
which we have reason to lament, that very frequently. 
the more learned among the protestant clergy, are 
profoundly ignorant of the true, tenets of the Ca- 
tholic Religion. They derive their supposed know- 
ledge of them from streams so remotely distant from 
the fountain’s head; and rendered, besides, so muddy, 
feculent, and corrupted, by the malicious industry of 
our enemies, that they percieve nothing of their true 
nature; learn little of their real properties. Their 
ideas of Popery areas different from what constitutes 
the religion of Roman Catholics, as the grossest error 
is from truth.—As for our moral maxims and appro- 
ved religious practices, if they were examined by 
the eye of rational curiosity cr human philosophy, 
neither curiosity nor philosophy would discover in | 
them aught that is even distantly allied to vice or con- 
genial to irreligion; nothing, on the conirary, that 
is not favourable to virtue and consonant to piety ; 
nothing that does not tend, of irs own nature, to exalt 
human dignity, and i zs observance, actually exalt it. 

he school of French philosophy, which knew our 
religion far better than our Protestant divines, has 
often allowed this. 

If our adversaries mean, fei I suspect they do 
if they mean any thing,) (hat the impenetrable depth of 
the. mysteries of our religion, by disgusting the pride 
of reason, are calculated to create irreligion—i they 
mean this—I will only say, it is extremely es in, 
them not openly to have declared it. We allow, 
that there are mysteries in‘our religion which are 
“ impenetrable to the profane eye of human reason; 
- and which it is, therefore, natural that the pride of 
Q 2 
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reason should reject.. There are tenets which im- 


\plety may ridicule; but it is the very nature, of reli- 
gious tenets to be at variance with impiety —How- 


ever, if mysteries be a source of incredulity, has not 
Protestantism its mysteries also? Is all-in Protestant- 
ism plain, open, and unveiled to the eye of reason? 
If so, Protestantism would no longer be a system of 


revelation. No—Protestantism has. its mysteries, 


not only as unsearchable as those of Popery, but in 
many instances more impenetrable far. That mon- 


ostrous aggregate of the thing called the Reformation 


has been prurient, it were easy to show it, of more 
mysteries, and absurdities, even of more immorality 
and impiety, than the Coran itself. Let reason only 
call round it all the authors and opinions of the count- 


_tdess sects which, with prolific fecundity, have pullu- 
lated from its prinaiples: which, with woholy liberty, 
have profaned the purity of the religion of Jesus 


Christ; with bold impiety insulted its divinity, de- 
based: its sublimity, lacerated and destroyed its inte- 


_ grity. Why, when Popery, with its mysteries and all 
-its abuses, 1s, placed by the side of these, it appears 


quite rational, quite nobleand divine. And of course 


if the mere depth of mysteries could be the source 
of irreligion, the mysteries of Protestantism ought, 


more powerfully than those of Popery, to contribute 
to that unhappy consequence. 

But it hes been tsinuated by a few very eminent 
aracters, rather I believe than openly asserted, 
that the, Atheism and irreligion of France, proceeded _ 


*& from the lack of knowledge occasioned by the pro- 


hibition of the Catholic church for the laity to read 
the Scriptures.”—-As it may appear natural enough 
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to conceive that so stupid a thing as Atheism must 
» — repose upon the stupidity of ignorance, the above im- 
utation may appear to many.a plausible mode of ac- 
Wining for it; at least, it may appear plausible te 
the prejudiced and the ill-informed. There iscer- 
tainly much ignorance in Atheism. i ae oe 
‘It would be a convenient circumstance to tgs de- 
fenders of the Catholic religion, if its adversaries 
would always, I do not say express, but honestly in- 
sinuate, upon what specific cause they rest their ac- 
cusations ; and not as nearly all do, in the case of 
French impiety, assert vaguely and arbitrarily, that 
Popery is its source; that the absurdities of Popery, 
(God knows what,) have been the occasions of all the 
disasters of the revolution.. The attempt to subdue 
such adversaries, or to refute imputations which ei- 
ther have no foundation any where, or exist wrapped 
up in the mists of the prejudices of our accusers, 
serves only for an useless display of strength. As 
the blows have no visible object to fall on, they beat 
the air to no purpose.—Thanks, then, to the candour 
of the gentlemen whose insinuations I have just 
stated: they have timidly presented something spe- 
cific; they have enabled the Catholic to give’a direc- 
tion to his answer, and to aim itsat that point where 
truth and evidence are seated.—In their charges it 
is insinuated, that ignorance and the privation of the 
sacred Scriptures, were the causes of Frenchy A the- 
ism and French irreligion. The questio 
simplified; and instead of the long ambages a 
Popish ‘absurdities and superstitions, it is melted | 
down to the discussion of ¢ fact.—For if it be. true 
that France is the seat of Atheism, and that ignor- 
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ance is the cause of it; then it must be true that 
France was the seat of ignorance ; or at least of great> 
er ignorance than what prevailed in other nations — 
tf France be the seat of irreligion ; and irreligion Be 
the effect of not reading the Holy Scriptures, then in 
France the Holy Scriptures must have been unread, 
or more grossly neglected than they are in other na- 
tlons. 

Although the imputation of ignorance or of the 
want of religious knowledge to a nation like that of 
France, may he useful to a party to deceive the pre- 
judiced and the uninformed; yet I wonder how it 
could ever have been seriously repeated or believed, 
by men who have either the reputation of good sense 


or the pretensions to knowledge. France, before the 


epoch of the revolution, (this will be allowed by who-- 
ever possesses any historical or local information of 
that country,) was overspread with nurseries of learn- 
ing. The number of its universities was well pro- 
portioned to its immense population; every town 
was crowded with schools ; and scarce was there a 
village, which, however destitute of other advantages, 
did not possess an establishment where knowledge, 
particularly religious knowledge, was distributed 
gratis to the poor.—To_ benefit from these advanta- 
ges, it will not surely be said that the French did 
not possess the abilities or the industry. The count- 
; constellations, or rather the boundless ealaxy of 
s and learned men, are a striking contradic- 
so groundless a supposition. For my own 


less ¢ 
its 
tion 


“part, I believe that the French were more. fitted by 


ature to learn with ease, than any other people of 
the universe. Liyely, ardent, loquacious, and dis- 


ft 
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cerning, a French child is half learned, while our se- 
rious or less vivacious little ones are comfortably 
slumbering over the profound philosophy of their A, 


Bes Had it been said that the eduse of knowledge, 4 


rather than the duck of knowledge, had been the 


source of irreligion, there would have reallyaiiten 


something plausible in the assertion, 

« But the people did not read the Scriptures in 
their own language.” That zs false, in general ; and 
where the people did not read them, the fault was in 


themselves. | The. translations of the sacred Scrip-_ 


tures were common in France as they are in Eng- 


land; and as the prohibitory decrees of the Council 


of Trent in regard of them were not admitted in 
France; there was no painful restriction which ren- 
dered the reading of them unfrequent, or in the eyes 
of the people improper .—-However, were it even true 
that the people did not read the Sacred Scriptures, 
they incessantly, which is the eq! nivalent, heard them 
read and interpreted to them by their pastors, more 
intelligibly, more accurately, and wisely, than their 
own incapacity could have done it. ‘This, to igno- 
rance and passion, is even better far than permitting 
them to be read, only to be Tusiiterpreted and 


abused*. 


E aes 
: Whoever will Aree all the errors, superstitions, im- 
pieties, and abuses, which. ignorance and fanaticism bare 


derived | fy om the Holy Scriptures, will probably be indue- ; 
ed to allow, that it would have been better. for religion,” 


reason, and governments, if they had been totally withholden a 


from the people; or at least better if f they had remained, 
as Dry den observes, in the honest Latin of St. Jer ome, than. 


have been put indiscriminately into the hands of all. 


ie 
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I have myself had some opportunities of ascertain- 

ing the comparative knowledge which the- vulgar 

_ French, and the lower classes of my own countrymen 
&» possess of their respective religions. I say it witht 
oe iy: _ out partiality, after making the comparison I do seri- 
“ously believe, that speaking iit general, the religious 
knowledge of the poorer French was erudition, com- 
pared with the slender notions of the poorer Eng- 
lish. If this assertion should to any one appear the 
dictate of prejudice, I will present a single cause, 
which alone may scem to account for the striking 
difference: itis the method by which the minds of 
‘the French were trained to the science and practice 
of religion.—No sooner had a child in France been 
taught to lisp the language of reason, than its pa- 
rents, (who it is already supposed had taught it the 
‘usual prayers for children,) were compelled to usher 

it into the parish church, to learn and repeat its ca- 
techism. These repetitions were exacted every 
Sunday of the year ; with the exception sometimes 
of the season for the harvest. During some parts of 
the year, in Advent and Lent, they were exacted 
more frequently. A catechism in France was not 
like our common Protestant catechism in this coun- 
try, the immense length of half a dozen questions, 
with the same formidable number ofanswers ; it was 

' a book, adequate from its size to contain, and by its 
clearness convey, a very comprehensive and accu- 
erate knowledge of religion, . This was learnt verba- 
tim by heart. The Curé, or his Vicaire, explained it: 
ha and as the French possess an ease and happiness of - 
expression which we in general do not, they explain- 
ed it clearly, naturally, and pleasingly —The series - 
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ef these instructions was continued during the space 
of several years; always till the period when 
the child was deemed sufficiently informed to be 
admitted to the participation of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. The degree of knowledge which was requir- 
ed for this purpose, was not inconsiderable. It 
was required that the person to be admitted, should 
not only understand the importance and obligation 
of this sacred action, and the nature of the sacred rite ; 
but should also be able to conceive and give a tolera- 
ble account of all the great. mysteries and precepts 
of religion —I might have added to this method by 
which the children in France attained the knowledge 
of religion, the attention of Parents, the assiduity. of 
their schools, the frequency of other private and pub- 
lic instructions. I might add also, that the knowledge 
which was thus acquired in youth, was afterwards 
maintained, and increased by the weekly admonitions 
of their pastors; by sermons and discourses; by the 
use of the sacraments, and by the circulation and 
gratuitous distribution of pious books. There were 
circumstances in the religious education of the French, 
which rendered it difficult for them to be ignorant, 
with ease. Even the poorest that were ignorant, 
were ignorant amid the fairest opportunities; and in 
spite of the strongest inducements to knowledge. 

It would be wrong to censure ignorance, where it 
is only the result of the absence of means to remove 
it. Where ignorance is not the effect of indolence, 
it isin general a guiltless thing. I should, therefore, 
regard it not only harsh, but unjust, were I to censure 
with severity the ignorance of the vulgar English 
Protestants—Jgnorant the vulgar English Protest- 
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ants ceriainly are :-ignorant not only of the Protest- 
ant principles or the thirty-nine articles, but ignorant 
frequently of the first elements of revelation ;—igno- 
rant of all its mysteries; and ignorant even of Him 
by whose mercy they have been redeemed. Let: 
candour interrogate the poor upon these objects. Ir 
Wish it may find the statement exaggerated. Itis 
such as some experience has taught me to believe 
exact} such as is acknowledged by several Protestant 
writers; such as the Bishop of London himself, ina. 
late charge, complains ef in some parts. of his own. 
diocese. His Lordship says, they were ina “ state. 


Jittle short of pagan ignorance and irreligion.” © In- 


deed, whoever reflects on the circumstances in which 
our poorer Protestants are placed, will perhaps ac-: 
knowledge that ignorance is the natural result of 
them. Ifwe except from the sermons of their cler- 
ey, which are generally too dry to interest, or too ob-. 
scure to be understood by the illiterate; if we except’ 
from these, and.a few questions ina catechism, which» 
is seldom I believe explained, an English Protestant 
must be a self-taught man; his knowledge must be. 
the fruit of his own investigation, and his wisdom the 
effect of his own private industry and zeal ; qualities 
which, under the pinch of poverty, the drudgery of 
business, and the love of dissipation, are seldom found 
indeed.—It is a truth which most English acknow- 
ledge who have travelled in other countries and ob- 
served the conduct of foreign Protestants, that the at- 
tention which is paid in this nation by the established 
clergy to the instruction of the illiterate, and the re- 
formation of public morals, is less, very considerably 
less, than what is paid to these interesting objects by 
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the Protestant clergy of any other reformed state in 
Europe. It is certainly very trifling, when put in 
competition with the industry of the Catholic Church 
in France, before the epoch of the revolution... 

If then effects proceed naturally from their causes, 
and French irreligion be the effect of French igno- 
rance ; what ought in this nation to be. the effect of 
the grosser ignorance of our less instructed country- 
men ?—-But, without calling in the aid of what may. be 
considered an odious comparison, I might have prov- 
ed that French atheism was not the effect of. izno- 
rance, nor the consequence of withholding the Scrip- 
tures from the people, by showing that the men who 
professed atheism were not the i ignerant ; ; nor those 
who had not read those sacred volumes. They were 

in general men. who had some pretensions to know- 
ledge; the half-learned, whose learning obeyed the 
dictates of their passions. They were some of them 
men of very eminent knowledge, and very distin- 
guished abilities; the Condorcets, Volneys, Fabre 
D’Eglantines, Isnards:\—I might have proved that 
French atheism was not the result of the lack. of 
knowledge, nor of the lack of Scriptural knowled ge, 
by merely remarking, that the French had professed 
the Catholic religion during the long lapse of four- 

teen hundred years; more ignorant, during: the 

greatest part of that period, than they are at present; 

and by their ignorance more strictly precluded from 
the use of the Holy Scriptures ; yet never’ was athey 
ism observed, growing from their maxims 3 nor, ire 

religion aetine itself upon their: practices :—. 
never, since the introduction of Christianity, had res 
ligion or society been much disturbed by either, t tH 

oe 
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the reformation came to instruct mankiid that it ig 
the right of reason to think asit may please, although 
_ even it may please to think wrong: the privilege of 
Christianity to believe what each one may judge 
proper, although what each one judges proper may 
be impious and false. Protestantism reduced reve- 
lation to an humble system of human philosophy ; 
and the effect has been such as ought only to be ex- 
pected, where human reason or human weakness, 
where passion and prejudice are the judges. Pleas- 
ed, as it was natural, with the boundless liberty of 
such a principle, multitudes adopted it; and, as it 
was more natural still, the great body of Christianity 
which had been hitherto almost every where com- 
pact, was split, frittered, divided, and subdivided, into 
a countless variety of sects, schisms, heresies, and re- 
formations ; ; some wicked; some foolish ; some half 
Christian; all-of them the creatures of error, and the 
offspring of passion. Atheism soon grew from the 
same principle. And it is, perhaps, (all circumstan- 
ces considered,) as natural a consequence as any 
other of the abandonment of the principles and au- 
thority of the Catholic religion—I mean to show 


this after I have traced, in the first place, the g general 


éauses of irreligion. 

Independently cither of the above principles, or of 
any peculiar principles, there exists in every age and 
in every nation, some general causes of atheism and 
irreligion, which it is neither difficult to discover nor 
arduous to trace. The general causes of these evils, 
as they have existed and wiil for ever exist, are re- 
peatedly and forcibly pointed out to us in the Sacred 
Scriptures; they are legible in the corruption of our 
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Bature ; and both modern expcvience and the ac- 
knowledgments of our modern.unbelievers, render 
them incontestable. Irrcligion, it is true, more lin- 
pudent in this age than in ages past, has arrogated to 
itself the title of philosophy. But this in reality. 1s 
only a veil artfully invented, to conceal what it is the 
interest and the instinct of passion not to discover, 
Nothing is in nature less philosophical, than it is ; 
nothing less bottomed upon the principles of sense 
and wisdom. ‘The general causes, then, of irreligion, 
both at present and in every age, are the corruption 
and weakness of the heart. In every age irreligion 
is the offspring. of libertinism; the fruit of voluptu- 
ousness, vice, pride, luxury, and dissipation. Swift, 
whose experience had witnessed the growing impi- 
ety of his time, and. whose sagacity had traced it to 
its causes, remarks, that before men became un- 
believers they had always become vicious. _ And 
D’Alembert himself, whose interest it should have 
seemed to haye concealed the. interesting truth ; 
even D’Alembert allows, that “ what fills society 
with infidelity, is the desire fe eS, off the curb 
which religion puts on passion.” 

‘To suppose that, under the influences of religion e 
or under the dominion of divine grace, there should 
not exist, and easily exist, such things as incredulity 
and vice, were to betray an ignorance both of the na- 
ture of religion and of the nature of grace ; both of 
the nature of human liberty, and of the human con- 
stitution. _ Be the influences of religion or the pow- 
ers of grace what they may, they do not deprive the 
will of its liberty, nor take from the heart its inclina- 
tions : they do hot act upon the soul as physical and 
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mechanical forces; like weights, whose effects may 
be measured by their gravity ; or levers, whose pow- 
ers may be calculated by their length. Acting in 
fiarmony or correspondence with the inclinations of 
the will and the dispositions of the heart, while they 
enlighten the docile and perfect the attentive, they 
neither withhold the negligent and the proud from 
cisbelief, nor deprive the dissipated or the sensual of 
the unhappy liberty of becoming vicious. Amid the 
influences of religion the will continues free ; and 
along with all the energies of fives liberty subsists 
entire . 
If thersioke: instead of obeying the ‘deiaiiden of re- 
ligion or corresponding with the insinuations of grace, 
men listen to the invitations of their passions and the 
seductions of bad example, not only vice becomes the 
natural consequence of their indocility ; but incredu- 
lity becomes the natural consequence of vice. The 
first position is evident; the latter reposes upon rea- 
sons which are almost equinily obvious. For let it be 
admitted only that the heart is corrupted, and that the 
dominion of vice has succeeded to the dominion of 
Virtue ; 3 in this case it is certain that the alarms of a 
guilty. conscience will frequently intervene to disturb 
the career of guilt; picty will utter its reptoaches; 
the frown of an angry God will cast a gloom even 
upon the scenes of debauchery and pleasure ; reli- 
gion becomes a monitor, whose importunities passion 
cannot endure. In such situation, what consequence 
can_appear more natural, than that guilt should tear 
out the sting which torments the conscience; plea- 
sure turn away from the object which alarms it; pas- 
sion shut its ears to the admonitions which condemn 
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it? It is unfortunately the interest ofvice, plea sure, 
and passion, to, remove every obstacle that impedes 
their gratification ; 5s and. to do away whatever. gives 
them uneasiness and pain: it is their interest that 
the truths of the gospel should be fictions ; and, the 
punishments with which it threatens them, fa ables anc 
chimeras. As, therefore, men can shut their eyes 
to the brightest beams of light ; and do actually shut 
them when the light becomes painful ; .so they may 
close them to. the evidences of religion, and turn 
away from the cputemplation of what is only a source 
of anxity and remorse. “ The sinner loves darkness 
better than light, because his deeds are evil. Indeed, 
while it is the izzerest of passion to love darkness, it is 
likewise the froperty of passion to createit. Jor pas- 
sion spreads a cloud over the eye of reason, and fie- 
quently extinguishes the light of the understanding : 
it subjects the soul to the senses; and filling full the 
vast capaciousness of the, heart, it neither loves, 
seeks, sees, nor admires aught, which does not tend 
to gratify | its sensuality. . Hence, having considered 
the interests and the properties of vice, if we consi- 
der how luxuriantly it vegetates in all the walks of 
life ; ; how its votaries crowd all the circles of socie- 
ty ; we shall cease to wonder that it rejects what 
condemns it, or that it has eagerly adopted the con- 
venient creed of incredulity. I believe, for my own 
part, that if all the haunts of society were cx camined, 
there would be found. few unbelievers who are not 
the public or the private slaves of passion ; w hose un- 
happy interest it is to disbelieve, because it is their 
unhappy interest to sin without remorse. Let any 
one look round the sphere in which he mcves, and 
PD ; 
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examine the conduct of his acquaintance who profess 
incredulity. He will not discover that they are 
men distinguished for their virtue, their chastisy, so- 
briety, and moderation ; men who reason with wis- 
dom and reject revelation, because they have made 
it the serious subject of their study. He will find 
that they consist of men who sport with what virtue 
reveres; and laugh at what wisdom most respects. 
Such at least is the general character of the school of 
infidelity. It is composed of the children of libertan- 
ism and the victims of dissipation, who reject what- 
ever is not corrupt as their own hearts, or low as their 
‘own ideas; who are profane in their professions, be- 
cause they are profane in their practices ; Atheists 
in their creed, because they are Atheists in their con- 
duct; the eens of Venus, and the votaries of 
Bacchus. : 
"To these general and leading causes of} impicty, 
maight be added many subaltern and inferior ones, 
which, aiding the cause of corruption and weakening 
the influences of religion, have contributed very pow- 
erfully to extend its dominion ;—books, fashion, ridi- 
cule; in some, the want of time to examine the 
truth ; in others, an unwillingness to examine it; in 
‘some, the licentiousness of an unrestrained imagina- 
tion; in thers, the pride and affectation of singulari- 
ty: these, with occasional other correlative causes, 
have brought down the truths of religion into con- 
- tempt; and the practices of piety into derision.—As 
for the works of imfpsety, 1 will just observe, that irre- 
ligion owes much of its growth to them. It is a very 
striking anda very unhappy circumstance, that a man 
is no sooner tainted with the maxims of infidelitv, 
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but he labours with diabolical industry, to diffuse 
their poison around him; and miserable in his own 
perversity, studies to associate others in the same 
misfortune. I will not attempt to decide upon the 
motive of this conduct; whether it be the object of 
these men to lessen their own shame by uniting 
others in their guilt; whether it be the envy which 
they experience of the happiness of the true believer ; 
whether it be the pitiful ambition to figure at the 
head of a sect; and the honour of beating down what 
wisdom and virtue have long revered; be these or 
any other the motives which direct: their conduct, 
certain it is, that the professors of irreligion have la- 
boured, and still unceasingly labour to swell the un- 
fortunate multitude of their disciples. There is no 
art or artifice, which either talents possess or malice 
can suggest, that has not been employed to corrupt 
the principles of the public. The press has groaned 
svith productions, which strikingly unite whatever can 
captivate the passions, and impose upon the weak- 
ness of reason ; which join to the profane specious- 
ness of argumentation, all the colouring that fancy 
can bestow ; all the ornament that the powers of lan- 
ouage can confer; all the charms that the lascivi- 
ousness of the imagination can impress. Wise in 
the science of seduction, and knowing probably, by 
experience, how vast is the influence which passion 
possesses over reason, it is to passion almost solely, 
that these writers make their appeal. Seftly persua- 
sive, they are for ever pressing to its lip in golden 
goblets, the intoxicating beverage of pleasure-——To 
do away the respect which the conscience may yet 
feel for the sacred injunctions of Christian piety. 
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they combat these as prejudices; or as the childish 
impositions of the nursery and the college: to over- 
come the veneration which the mind may. entertain 
for the dictates of revelation, they attack revelation 
with the weapons of buffoonery ;, and, contrasting its 
doctrines with the supposed maxims of human rea- 
son, ludicrously exhibit them as a series of impos- 
tures and superstitions. _We know the force of ridi- 
cule. It is the strongest arm of impiety. It will 
make wisdom ashamed, of truth, modesty blush at 
virtue, and vice itself confused at not being more vl- 
cious than itis. When, therefore, the voice. of ridi- 
cule is joined to the persuasions of passion, to the 
charms of eloquence, and the illusions of sophistry, 
where is the wonder that, since men will read the 
works of incredulity, multitudes should become its 
victims? The only wonder would be if they did not. 
I will say nothing respecting the mischievous indus- 
try with which works of this description are profuse- 
ly circulated, through all the classes of society ; from 
the palace to the cottage ; and from the seats of wis- 
dom to the lowest recesses of folly :—nothing of the 
versatility of style | with which they are accom modat- 
ed to the level of every capacity :—nothing of the 
pernicious cunning with which their prices are fitted 
to'the measure of every circumstance. But to arts 
like these, and to the conveniences which the system 
of incredulity presents.to the immoral, irreligion is 
indebted for its principal prevalence and diffusion : by 
these it has engaged under its banner the libertine, the 
voluptuous, the’ vain, the frivolous; and the ignorant, 
It is hence that to be a philosopher is the ton, the 
fashion of the age. Indeed, this is a circumstance too 
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which I should not pass over without notice: for al+ 
though itbe the effec¢ of immorality that incredulity is 
become the fashion ; yet the prevalence of this fashion 
again operates very powerfully as another cause of thé 
growth of incredulity. Fashion has always a leading 
influence over the minds of the superficial. In our 
age, its influence is tyrannical ; it regulates the ideas 
and conducts the actions of half the coreries and circles 
in society. And itis doubtless that the mere fashion 
of incredulity, set off by fashionable names, and 
fashionable titles ; dignified by the appellations of 
philosophy ; strength of mind; emancipation from 
prejudice, bigotry, and superstition; has engaged 
multitudes under its doininion who. never troubled 
their understandings either about the supposed er- 
rors of Popery, or the real errors of Protestantism ; 
who know little beyond the cut of a coat or gown; 
the points of their hunters ; or the ie ly of their 
nounds. ; 

In speaking hitherto of incredulity, I may have 
seemed to suppose that its professors consist only of 
the immoral or the superficial ; of the men of plea= 
sure or the ignorant ; and in that case, so ¢reat is its 
diffusion, my assertion I am aware’ will to some have 
appeared hazarded and rash. Besides men of the 
above description, it will not easily be believed that 
the school of incredulity does not contain many indi- 
viduals whose moral character is unimpeached, and 
whose talents are distinguished; who are even re- 
spected fr their virtues, and admired for their learn- 
ing—If there be such, I can only say that in speak- 
ing as I have done of unbelievers, I have spoken’ of 
them im general. Y have not denied that there may 
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not be some among them who possess some moral 
virtues; and who unite much learning to much in- 
dustry and penetration. But in my statement of their 
Seneral character, whoever is conversant in the cits 
cles of life will, Iam confident, acquiesce; and as for 
the exceptions frem it, they are fortunately scaticred 
so thinly through the ranks of society, that the au- 
thority of their example is not very formidable to 
Christianity. eo Waar ts 
Admitting, then, that there are edie who disbelieve 
the doctrines of Christianity from principle, and rest 
their disbelief upon the basis of their reason; it isa 
matter equally easy to account for their incredulity, 
as it is for the impiety of the vicious.—-The reflec- 
tions which I am about to make upon this subject, » 
while they present the cause of such disbelief, will 
likewise serve as an answer to an objection which 
will, very naturally, be made to what I have stated, 
respecting the source of incredulity in the wicked. 
Ihave attributed the incredulity of these men to their 
corruption. But if incredulity be the natural off- 
spring of corruption, it will be objected or inferred, 
that * since corruption has been always common, in- 
credulity should have been always common likewise ; 
since vice has, at different periods, almost inundated 
the Christian universe, the contempt of revelation 
should also have been its companion ;” circumstan- 
ces which did not take place, since incredulity, as a 
general evil, is an evil of recent origin. — The objec- 
tion or inference is not only specious, but founded 
upon the dictates of reason: and it of course becomes 
necessary to investigate still farther the cause of the 
newness of this circumstance -—This, therefore, is 
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what I shall do,in the account which Tam proceeding 
to give of the infidelity of the supposed moral and 
learned. In it I shall show, that, while the incredu- 
lity of these is the result of a cause peculiar to these 
ages, the unusual diffusion of impiety has been aided 
by the same powerful auxiliary. The same cause 
will equally account for both. And to discover that 
cause, to trace from it the growth, progress, and pre- 
valence of infidelity, or what the foppery of fashion is 
‘pleased to call philosophy, are subjects which deserve 
the attention of the philosopher and the divine. 

If the cause to which I am going to attribute much 
of the evils of infidelity should appear odious to the 
Protestant, let it not be at least supposed that I am 
‘prompted to attribute them toit either by the sugg¢es- 
tions of malevolence, or in order to avert the odium 
from my ownreligion. I wouldreprobate in myself, 
as I would deprecate in others, any thing that is the 
dictate of party, or the creature of ill will. What I 
shall assert, has been asserted by multitudes before 
me; and acknowledged by many Protestants them- 
selves : it is not a bold affirmation without a proof; 
but rather itself a proof, evinced by the clearest argu- 
ments, and set round with facts.—I assert, then, that 
the incredulity of those men who profess to disbelieve 
the doctrines of revelation, from principle; and the 
freculiar diffusion of impiety, which distinguishes the 
modern from former ages, derive their origin from 
the maxims of the Protestant reformation; that in- 
fidelity is a natural result of its constitution ; and im- 
piety an effect which corruption at once deduces ~ 
from the tendency of its principles—I assert, also, 
that it is to this nation that Europe owes much of the 
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mischiefs, which impiety has diffused through other 
states or cities. Such are my assertions. Behold 
their proofs! 4 se 
Whoever is acquainted with the first elements of the 
relizion of Protestants, knows that the foundation 
upon which the faith ofits consistent professors repo- 
ses, is their own private judgment and opinion— 
When its first, Apostles, mere individuals, rose up ~ 
against the authority of the Catholic church, consist- 
ently with their departure from her bosom, and with 
the tenour of their conduct, they decided that her au- 
thority is fallible; her power tyrannical; and her 
creed erroneous.—All this, to palliate their boldness 
and to vindicate their rebellion, was necessary.—In 
__ the room, therefore, of the authority which had hither- 
to enlightened, and the jurisdiction which had con- 
ducted the faithful, they were compelled to substitute 
another guide, and to erect a new tribunal—They 
did so. And this guide was the Holy Scriptures ; 
the new tribunal, private judgment. To have made 
themselves the arbiters of revelation, and their own 
opinions the rule of public faith, was a piece of inso- 
lence which, after rejecting the greatest authority 
that the universe had ever respected, not even their 
arrogance presumed to intrude upon the most igno- 
‘rant individual —“ No—open the Scriptures your- 
selves ;” they very modestly cried out to all: “ read 
them, and your own judgment will do the rest. Coun- 
cils and Synods are fallible, as you are ; and learning 
has been employed only to increase the mass of er- 
FOr. Read, and judge for yourselves.” Such was the 
language of the first reformers to their followers. 
And. indeed it was consistent. It was the only lan- 
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guage which they. could employ with the hope. or 

prospect of success.—It is, therefore, true, that pri- 
vate judgment, be that what, it may—tfalse, foolish, or 
impious ; the dictate of ignorance or the suggestion 
of fancy ; it is true, that private judgment is the sole 
arbiter of Protestant belief; the basis of the Protest- 
ant establishment ; the essence of the Protestant con- 
stitution. It is sonecessarily such, that do it away, and 
whoever admits a rule of authority in faith would be 
reduced, as Rousseau observes, to re-enter the bosom 
of the Catholic church. 

When thus that power was destr oyed which had 
restrained the licentiousness of fancy, and withheld 
the evagations of private judgment ;. when ev ery in- 
Garaget the vicious as much asthe virtuous; the ig- 
norant as well as the learned, were constituted the 
arbiters of their own faith, [need not say what in the 
common course of things should infallibly be the 
consequence. Formed as men are, with all their 
passions, prejudices, and weaknesses ; viewing truth 
through so different mediums; and placed in so 
various situations to contemplate (G4 at is impossible 
that it should to all appear alike; to all equally. pure, 
beauteous, and. divine. Formed as. men are. and 
circumstanced as are the Protestants ;. -circumstan- 
ced, par ticularly,. as they. were at the era of the re- 
formation ; emancipated from all. control ; observing 
their Apostles whom they revere as. the envoys. of 
heaven, trampling on the vener able landmarks 
which, since the dawn of Christianity, had restricted 
the overflowings of licentiousbess 5 | hearing. them 
proclaim that all authority in faith ds tyranny and 
usurpation ; thus formed, and thus circumstanced, it 
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was morally impossible that the unity of truth shoul¢ 
subsist; or that truth should not by many be regard- 
ed as an imposture ; and revelation scorned as a ro- 
mance. So obvious are these consequences, that 
Meiancthon himself, when he reflected on the bound- 
less liberty which the reformation had conferred, 
emphatically exclaimed, “ Good God! what a trage- 
dy are we preparing for posterity !” | 

It is easy to calculate what ought to be the effects 
of the unrestrained liberty of judging, by the effects 
which we have often seen produced from the unre- 
stricting liberty of acting. Between the liberty of 
judging and the liberty of acting, there is an imme- 
diate connexion and similitude. Both, of themselves 
or abstractedly, are the best prerogatives of our na- 
ture ; both, when guided by wisdom and confined te 
the proper sphere of their activity, are the sources of 
whatever is great, good, and useful, in human life. 
But if abused, if suffered to exceed the limits with 
which the Eternal Wisdom has circumscribed them, 
both are the greatest evils of our being, and the most 
prolific sources of evils to society. Let the liberty of 
acting admit no guide but inclination ; ; no rule but the 
specious dictate of its own prerogatives ; ; straight it 
‘degenerates into licentiousness, and converts the 
“principle of happiness into the cause of private, pro- 
bably of public misery. The late revolution in 
‘France isa striking instance of the evils which the 
workings of unawed liberty will produce. Setting 
eut with honourable professions, and an apparent 
zeal for the supposed prerogatives of mankind, it no 
sooner acquired power but it generated mischief; 
and marking its progress with anarchy, raised its 
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throne for a time upon the ruins of human greatness, 
and the wrecks of human comforts—The BrOBl eer 
and the consequences of unawed liberty of phougiet 1S 
similar. -Adopting prejudice, or fancy, or inclination 
for its guide, it wanders soon from the path of truth, 
and erects the illusions of its presumption or folly 

into maxims of consummate wisdom—lIf pre judice 
be its guide, it naturalizes its prejudices into princi- 
ples; and then deduces from these consequences 
more pernicious than the principles themselves. It 
is probabie, indeed, that these consequences will 
again be converted into principles, till religion and 
good sense become the scorn of impiety and: folly —— 
if fancy direct the judgment, the most airy forms 
are turned to substances; or the most solid substan- 
ces to shadows —If inclination, its persuasive elo- 

quence gives an air of truth to the grossest errors ; 
or casts a blaze of evidence upon the most impene- 

trable obscurity. Inshort, we see and feel it every 
day, the mind, when left to its own guidance, is the 
sport of error: and as error is blind, presumptuous, 
and vain, it rejects whatever it cannot understand ; 

till by an easy descent it concludes by believing no- 

thing. —But if toa mind already seduced by error 
you add the force of fassion ; or unite the licentious- 
ness of the heart to the licentiousness of the under- 
standing; there is nothing holy in this case that they 
will not vilify ; nothing true that they will not ridi- 

cule. Atheism is the proper offspring which so im- 
pure an union will beget—Wherefore it is evi- 
dent that, as the liberty of acting does not consist 
in doing what we please, but in doing only what 
ts right; so the liberty of belief consists not in 
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believing what we choosey but«in believing whateis 
true. 6 bape | MS 


But does not the Brnteetalat sides a shin to. silitiiit 
his judgment, a.monitor. to dictate. wisdom. to,his 


belicf?—Yes, the society to which he professionally 
belongs, puts into his hands.a book containing; the 
divine and mysterious doctrines of revelation. But to 
interpret it they do not give him, they, cannot consist- 
ently give him, any sureror more infallible instruct- 
or, than his own weak .and. fallible opinion... T hey 
put this book into his hands; and, silent, obscure, 
dificult, mysterious, sublime, as it is, it is from it 
alone that the stupidity, the caprice, the imagination 
ofevery consistent Protestant must call forth and com- 
bine the genuine system. of revelation. From it igno- 
rance must call truth; prejudice wisdom, passion the 
rulesof piety*.. Why, reason itself the most enlighten- 
ed, would be perplexed in the awful dark investigation. 
Indeed, if reason, as it is acknowledged, be the rule 
and director of Protestant faith ; and faith should be 
made to accord with the principles of reason ; I do net 
well conceive how a 2sterious code of belief could be 
selected from the sacred volume. Reason directs the 
mind to admit only what reason can conceive ; and 
half the contents of the holy scriptures, are tr anscend- 
ently above the reach of its conception. _ Ae hus it al- 
ways appears to me, that if I had the system of my. 
belief to form by the genu..e rule of Protestantism, 


OWENS tic unalienable privilege of every Christian to 
form his own religious opimions, and to worship God in the 
manner which appears to him most «greeable to the scrip- 
tures.’ Sermbdn before the House! of Lords, an. 1789, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, 
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and by the mode of reasoning of most Protestants ; it, 
for example, I thought proper to reject transubstanti- 
ation because I could not conceive it, or any other 
mystery of Popery because I thought it absurd ; Ido 
not see upon what principle or with what consisten- 
cy I could admit the great tenets of the Trinity, In- 
carnation, or any other mystery of Protestantism, 
which I am equally unable to conceive ; and which 
appear to me equally absurd, merely because they 
are equally impenetrable and obscure. I do not see 
with what wisdom I could admit any mystery, be- 
cause it is the nature of a mystery to be impervious 
to human reason.—At least, this I think is obvious— 
if it be true, as the apostles of the reformation have 
defined it is, and as their successors are unhappily 
bound to admit, that private judgement is the interpre- 
ter of revelation ; and that under the sanction of gos- 
pel-liberty, reason is free to determine what is wise 
and what is foolish; what is true and what is false ; 
or, as Dr. Watson expresses it, “ et sentire gue velit, 
et que seniiat loqui,’ 1 think it very natural to ex- 
pect, formed and disposed as men are, that the tenets 
of religion should fall off one by one, till not one re- 
mains that is unerateful to the dictates of fashion, or 
; repugnant to the caprice of fancy. Itis this principle 
or privilege that fills society with infidels, and the 
church with heretics: it crowds the pale of Protest- 
antism with a kind of half Christians, who, unwilling 
or unable to do away all the prejudices or effects of 
their education, while they profess a very profound 
respect for a few less consequential mysteries of the 
gospel, boldly, like Sir Joseph Pringle*, striké out of 
* Sir Joseph Pringle had been educated in the principles 
Q 2 
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it whatever they do not Jike.. Lhus they artially iuif 
their conscience toa false security, and vainly»arre- 
gate to themselves the title of reticnal Christians. In- 
deed, such is the nature and tendency. of the princi- 
ple of unlimited liberty of opinion, extending to the 
farthest reachings of pride, passion; prejudice, and 
folly’; that; admitted as it is by an immense’ portion 
of society, I wonder less that any tenet of revelation 


shouid be disbelieved, than that any should be re- 


spected.» Atheism is but the last link of reasoning 
attached to such a principle. 3 
. But, we will take a short review of the. é fies: 


which resulted from the Protestant dogma, of liberty 


of conscience and opinion. No sooner was the great 
charter of gospel-liberty proclaimed, than error, in 


every horrid shape, became the object of adoration ; 


and impiety was seen venerated as the sacred: dic- 
tate. of cision Religion professes hardly one truth 


and reared to the practice of piety ; but, seduced by the 
fashionable maxims of the times, he fell into incredulity 
However, the force of the evidences of Christianity brought 
him back to its profession. But then he built his faith | upon 
the basis of his reason; by the leading principle of Pro- 
testantism, the dictates of his private opinion. Studiotsly 
perusing the sacred scriptures, he discovered that they no 
where express the name or mystery of the Trinity; there- 
fore he disbelieved it. He discovered that the pains of 


hell are not egernal; therefore he rejected them. He pro- 


oeeded in this method with many other parts of the sacred 
scripture, adopting what he pleased and rejecting what he 


disliked, until having formed for himself a convenient and 


rational code of belief, he very graciously deigned to pre- 


fess himself.a Christian ! 
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that was not denied; nor irreligion one error that 
“was not publicly taught. Each’ article of revelation 
which piety had most revered, was by some consider- 
edas a problem; by some as an error; by some as 
an absurdity. Some adored Jesus as a God; some 
respected him as’ a man; some insulted him as an 
impostor. Some worshipped the Divinity as the au- 
thor of good ; some vilified him as the source of evil. 
‘Lhe spread of error was so rapid, and the growth of 
incredulity so alarming, that even the authors of the 
principles from which these consequences were de- 
duced, in their address to the confederates at Smal- 
cald, complain that the devil had employed a multi- 
tude of agents to disseminate impiety.’ During the 
short period of Luther’s ministry, that is, from the 
commencement of his revolt, an. 1517, till the period 
of his death, an. 1546, there were formed above two 
hundred organized systems of belief; and the extra- 
vagance of each system found men sufficiently extra- 
vagant to venerate them ;—in several instances ¢o dic 
for them.-—The case was, the reformation was a 
storm that tore away from the holy anchor of faith 
whatever was light and superficial ; broke asunder 
those bands which had held men steady; and vio- 
lently forced them into an ocean of perplexity. In 
this situation, the mind floated in a tide of ’ uncertainty 
and doubt; and, as ‘the: weather-beaten bark veers 
with every wind, it obeyed the impulse of every loud 
declaimer ; and adopted, at least for a time, the im- 
piety of every error. “ We freed ourselves,” says 
Bolingbroke, “ from spiritual Paponds and we fell . 
into spiritual anarchy*.””. AS a 
; i; Philosophical Essays, 4th. 
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It was the peculiar advantage or privilege of the 
reformation, that each individual possessed the same 
right of reforming Lutheranism, which Luther had 
claimed to reform the church. Hence the doctrines 
of Luther were early reformed by Zuinglius, Calvin, 
Muncer, and a hundred others. | It was in vain that 
the great patriarch, now become sensible of the dan- 
gerous tendency of his own principles, laboured to awe 
these new reformers to obedience; in vain did he 
urge the authority of the scriptures; or the evidence 
of his own doctrines. Each enthusiast, or each inte- 
rested fellow, produced in his own support the scrip- 
. tures as wellas he did; and maintained that the evi- 
dence of his own opinions was more striking than 
that of the great apastle. Each had the same autho- 
rity for believing his own; the same right to propa- 
gate them; and the same motive to defend them. 
Hence, multitudes propagated their errors with suc- 
cess, and defended them with ability at least equal to 
that of Luther.—To counteract, therefore, more ef- 
fectually an evil which lessened his power, and thin- 
ned the ranks of his foliowers, Luther boldly attempt- 
ed to call back the stronger influences of jurisdiction. 
He endeavoured to re-establish the authority of the 
episcopacy ; or even to substitute the civil in room of 
the apostolic power. He took up the very arms in 
his own defence, which Popery had employed against 
him.—The principles, indeed, which he now called 
in to his support, were in general wise and true; yet 
in him they were glaring contradictions ; they raised 
the outcry and excited the indignation of most of the 
reasoning members of the reformation. ‘ Forif au- 
thority,” they very properly observed, “ be again ad- 
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mitted asa guide of faith; then it-will. be necessary 
for us all to run back to the pale of. Popery.. To 
urge the influences of authority, they continued, is 
counteracting his Own principles; undermining the, 
basis upon which his own power reposes 3 or rather, 
itis at once overturning the whole fabric of the re- 
‘formation. ‘Their reasoning was unanswerable by 
Luther; or by whoever has rejected the authority of 
the Catholic Church. | And, therefore, even the er- 
rors which result: from the unrestricted liberty of 
judgment, which is the great privilege of the reform- 
ation; are the consistencies of the reformation.—As 
for the attempts of Luther to stay the growth of im- 
piety, it is useless.to add they were ineffectual and 
fruitless. The tide of error continued to rise, and 
the swell of licentiousness increased so rapidly, that 
the yoice which had ushered them into society, was 
unable to compel them to subside.. Reformations, 
and re-reformations, and counter-reformations, were 
innumerable; or, as Melancthon more emphatically 
expresses it, “ there was a war of errors). more: re- 
lentless than that of the Centaurs.” 

-Yhere is some apology to be admitted for the Boe 

extravagances which disgraced the xra of the refor- 

mation. The reformation, if it. must be called SO, 
was not only a reformation, but a revolution: and 
like. most revolutions, it was attended by all those 
mental and political excesses which are the compan- 
ions of licentiousness. The reformation was the 
emancipation of the passions, It broke asunder the 
bands which had withholden error ;. and, of course, 
error became free. It struck off the fetters which 
had chained down impiety ; and, of course, impicty 
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wantoned in disorder.—Indeed, 1f a comparison were 
instituted between the conduct of the first reformers, 
and that of the French Jacobins, in an early stage of 
their revolution ;—between the writings of the apos- 
iles of Protestantism and those of the apostles of li- 
berty, I do honestly believe that the extravagance, er- 
rors, and irreligion of the latter, will be found to have 
been equalled only by the excesses, corruptions, and 
impiety of the former. For ashort account of these, 
Lrefer the reader to the fourth letter of Mr. Milner 
to Dr. Sturges. 

There may be men of greater wedent ation, ‘abies my ° 
self, who will aot, so easily as I do, excuse these first 
effects of the reformation ; who will.cenceive. that 
the dawn of the reformation, which was to give back 
to religion its purity, its piety, and: perfection, would 
resemble the rising of that day which first brought 
the doctrines of truth to light :—that. its apostles 
should have resembled the first planters of the gos- 
pel. There are men who might expect all this, and 
such expectation is natural enough ; but for myself, I 
will neither make any pointed reflections upon these 
circumstances, nor here deduce any obvious inferen- 
ces from them... I will suppose that the first abuses: 
of the reformation, were merely accidental ;. the 
casual ebulitions arising from the effervescence of an 
agitated epoch—Quitting, therefore, this period, and 
allowing much for the evils which disgraced it, I wili 
proceed to another; giving time during the interval 
which separates the two, for passion to subside ; for 
the mind to reflect; and for reason cooily to deduce 
the consequences which are contained in the leading 
principles of the reformation. 
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I might rank, as Mosheim does, not only the prin- 
ciples, but the most important doctrines of Socinian- 
ism, coeval with the zera of the reformation; but ad- 
vancing, as I haye engaged to do, beyond that period, 
and tracing in the historic page the series of events and 
the growth of opinions, I arrive, after the lapse of about 
twenty years from the revolt of Luther, at an epoch, 
when I find the first principles of the first reformers 
systematically digested ; and consequences, equally 
systematically, deduced from them. I finda class 
of men, named Socinians, (from the name of one of 
their leaders,) men of profound erudition, indefatiga- 
ble industry, and brilliant talents; calmly, and with 
serious deliberation raising upon the original basis of 
the reformation, the superstructure which its first 
architects had left unfinished. ‘The Socinians are a 
sect of Protestants, nursed in the bosom of Protest- 
antism ; Protestants in their profession ; and_ strictly 
Protestants in their principles. They are the Phi- 
losophers of Protestantism; its best logicians, and its 
most consistent disciples.— To explain the system of 
these men, or to develope the consequences which 
are hinged upon it, are objects extremely simple and 
incomplex.. They bottom their whole system upon 
this principle, (the fundamental principle of Protest- 
antism,) that reason is. the sole interpreter of the 
rule of faith ; and although the consequences which 
result from such a principle must be numerous, yet 
they may all be narrowed to this ;—they believe only 
what their reason can conceive or understand, and 
reject what it cannot ;—they admit. what appears 
conformable to its dictates, and contemn as false or 
superstitious whatever seems repugnant to them, 
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As a Catholic, I certainly do reprobate and abhor the 
whole system of Socinianism, But were I a Protest- 
ant, I seriously think that I should be a Socinian ; 
because were I to admit the Protestant principle, 
that my reason is the sole arbiter of my faith, I think 
as a consistent Protestant I ought also to admit its 
consequences; reject whatever my reason could not 
conceive, and believe only what appeared consistent 
with its apprehensions: I would not respect one 
mystery and insult another; disbelieve one tenet be- 
cause it is incomprehensible, and profess. another 
which is just as unintelligible. Acting up toa prin- 
ciple which excludes all mystery, I would reject all. 
Curiosity has induced me sometimes to interrogate 
the Protestant, why he did not believe in Transub- 
stantiation, the Real Presence, or some other of the 
mysteries of Popery ! Why, said he, because they 
are unintelligible and absurd. The answer was pre- 
cisely consonant to his rule of faith ; and I rather ap- 
plauded his consistency than reproved his impiety. 
‘But I asked him why he admitted the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Original Sin, &c.? If he understood 
them, I remarked, they ceased to be mysteries and 
the objects of religious faith; if he did not conceive 
them, then, by the same rule which induced him to 
reject the mysteries of Popery, he ought also to re- 
ject them. He paused, but gave no answer. That 
there is much inconsistency in the mode of reasoning 
‘of Protestants in general, is certain, ° The Socinians, 

struck with it, very justly observe,that their Protest- 
ant brethren contradict their own jeading maxim; 
or; stopping midway in-its application, without know- 
ing the reason why, deduce from it not half the con- 
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sequences which it obviously contains. They, there- 
fore, with bold but unhely consistency, apply it to all 
the mysteries of revelation ; and by an obvious consc- 
quence disbelieve and reject them. ki 

The growth and progress of Sociniahism were such 
as might be expected from the nature of its principles ; 
they were rapid and soon widely extended —Multi- 
tudes of the learned became Socinians, because they 
already professed the maxim upon which Socinianism 
reposes; multitudes of the licentious, because its doc- 
trines are grateful to their disorders. In every Pro- 
testant country; or in every country where Protest- 
antism subsists, its professors, although under a vari- 
ety of denominations,—of Recovians, Arians, Unita- 
rians, Anabaptists, Latitudinarians, Arminians, &c. 
&c. became countless. In this country they early, 
and have always composed, and still compose, a large _ 
and respectable portion of the Protestant community. 
Indeed, wherever men are taught to bottom their 
faith upon the authority of their reason, Socinianism 
must be the creed of multitudes who affect to reason 
. with consistency: and where the dissipated, the vain, 
and the ignorant, are allowed the same privilege with 
the wisest, Socinianism, with the long train of its 
errors, must crowd the walks, the circles, and reces- 
ses of society.—As for the errors, and even the im- 
piety of Socinianism, I have no difficulty to repeat it 
—tracing them from the principle of Protestantism 
upon which they repose, they are, in general, (1 
think,) philosophical, logical, and ebvious. The errors 
and impiety are in the principle, net in the reasoning ; 
in the rule of judging, not’in the conclusion which 
results from it. Ifthe rule of Protestantism be wise, 
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I think Socinianism the wisest system of Christianity 
which society professes. Its errors to me appear bet- 
ter proved than the truths of other sectaries. 
Socinianism is then the offspring of the reforma- 
tion; and Deism, it cannot be disputed, is the lineal 
and immediate offspring of Socinianism. The Deists 
acknowledge the Socinians to be their fathers, al- 
though they reproach them with pusillanimity and in- 
consistence: they borrow from:the Socinian the fun- 
damental maxims of their incredulity, which the So- 
cinian borrows fromthe authors of the reformation. 
‘The maxim that reason is the guide and arbiter of | 
faith, is common to them all. It is the pillar ‘that 
supports Deism, Socinianism, and all the multifarious 
sects of Protestants. As the Protestant. conducted 
by it, is induced to laugh at Popery: so the Socini- 
an, led by it, derides the mysteries of revelation ; and 
the Deist, prompted by it alone, mocks both mystery 
and revelation. The principle and the mode of using 
it are alike in the Deist, the Socinian, and the Protest- 
ant. The difference which exists between Deism 
and Socinianism, is only a slight shade in the colour- 
ing, or the distance of a few steps, very little sepa- 
rated from each other. Deism is a small extension 
of Socinianism ; as Socinianism is a bold expansion 
of Protestantism. The difference between them all, 
is the difference of the number of conclusions which 
each system is pleased to draw from a principle which 
will prove every error, and refute every truth. 
Jt is in error as it isin improvements. There is 
a growth and progress in both. The boldness of one 


man suggests a falsehood; the rashness of a second 


supports it; and the impiety or the ignorance of a 


qr 
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third adopts it asatruth. This is the history of 
the growth of deism; extended.one step fur ther, 
it will be found the history of athcism/also. The 
authors of the reformation laid it down as a principle, 

“ that the scriptures understood in the sense waich each 
individual judged true, is the rule of faith? By: this 
rule zhey corrected, a$ they called it, aud retrenched 

many of the mysteries of Popery. The Socinian 
adopted the same principle 5 but, boider than his Pro- 
testant brethren, he reproached them with timidity 

in its application. . He extended it farther: he ex- 
tended it to all the mysteries of revelation and, of 
course, rejected them. But, bolder still than the So- 
cinian or his. Protestant brethren, the Deist succeed- 
ed; and adopting only the same rule which they did, 

he applied.it to Popery, to Protestantism ; and, with 

as much reason, to revelation itself. He found equal : 
mystery in them all; and as his rule prompted him 

to reject whatever he’ did not understand, he with 

equal reason, but with more consistency, rejected 

them all. For, said he to both of them, if reason be 

the guide of your opinions, why do you admit aught 
that reason does not comprehend? Why believe one 

mystery, and disbelieve another? Why blend with 

the rays of reason the mists of revelation? Revela- 
tion, where reason is the guide, is superfluous.—But 
either reason is a sufficient guide, he added, or it is 

not. Ifit be a sufficient guide, then discard all other 

authority but that of reason. Ifit be not a sufficient 
guide, then admit the necessity of one which cannot 

err, and run back to the pale of Catholicity—I have 

observed already, that the reasoning of the Socinian 

appeared to me more consistent than that of any 
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other class of Protestants. But I} spoke then from 
comparison. And continuing the comparison, I 
think that the logic of the per is more philosophical 
than that of either, 
I proceed. again, Error isa staples thing. When 
the mind has unhappily adopted the tenets of de- 
ism, and, by a series of argumentation resting upon 
the principles of believing only what reason can con- 
ceive, been induced to reject the whole system of 
Christianity, it soon, if it continue to reason, discovers 
that Deism. itself is beset with difficulties and per- 
plexed with many of the inconveniencies of revelation. 
It is not revelation only, that.is obscured with clouds, 
and big with mysteries. The religion of nature 
vhich the Deist has adopted, presents a mist equally 
impenetrable, and as lone a code of secrets. - It has, 
as the Atheists have demonstrated, its mysteries, its 
miracles, its revelations, and contradictions. Even 
the common, order of natural objects is a series of 
mystery. Hence, after having rejected the forcible 
evidences of Christianity ; after foregoing its. pro- 
mises and renouncing its consolations; the Deist, 
when he views the uncertainty and incongruities of 
the creed which he has adopted, becomes uneasy, 
confused, restless, and distressed + agitated by fears 
and haunted by perplexities, he doubts of every thing. 
‘This is evidently a state of violence too painful for 
the mind to endure; to endure atleast for any length 
of time. ‘The vigour of the strongest mind which 
has reasoned away its reason to this stage of incredu- 
lity, shrinks under it.—Unwilling, therefore, to re- 
turn to the creed. which he has rejected; seldom 
tempted to measure: back the avay to the Catholic 
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€hurch, where alone error is chained down; the 
_ Deist has no other resource remaining but the last. 
- fatal step—to atheism. His passions, his perplexi- 
ties urge him; and he takes it-—It is thus that doubt 
and scepticism generally terminate; it is the natural 
consequence which results from the principles which 
first led the mind to wander; and if we look into the 
annals of the Deist, we shall hardly find one who, 
having believed or professed the doctrines of Deism, 
did not finish his career, by professing the tenets of 
‘atheism. © J/ est naturel,’ says Chateaubriand, who 
had himself been an Incredule, “ gue le schisme méne 
a Vincredulité ; et que Vatheisme se montre avec Phere- 
sie-— Bayle et Spinoza, s’Aevérent aprés Calvin *.’ Tr 
confirmation of what I have said respecting the 
growth of atheism, I might produce the ‘attestation. 
of many distinguished writers, who have ranged 
through- all the mazes of error, from Protestantism 
down‘to Universal Pyrrhonism. But I shall content 
myself with the opinion of the writers of the great 
French Encyclopedia ; a class of men-who, not by the 
dictates of their partiality to Popery, but by their know- 
ledge of the nature of the human mind, and by the ob- 
servation of its workings, had traced with philosophic 
eye the impiety-of atueism from its source, through all 
the progress of the errors and evagations which con- 
duct to its establishment. “ La Heligion Carholtoue, 
Apostslique et Romaine, est incontestablement la seule 
sure, i.» «Mais cette réligion exige, en méme temfpis, de 
geux gui Vembrassent, la ‘soumission la jlus-entiere dela» - 
raison, Loregwil se trowve, dans.cette communion, un 
* Genie de la Réligion, Tome 1 ier. 
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homme Mun ésprit inquiet, remuunt, et difficile a conten 
rer, il commence d’abord, a's’ établir jugede la verité des 
dogmes, qu’on lui firofiosea crcire jetne trouvant fivint — 
dans cet objet dela fot un dézré d’evidence, gue leur 
nature ne comporte jas, il se fait Protestant ; s’afper- 
cevont, bientot, de l’incohercnce des frincifies qui carac- 
certsent le Protestantisme, il cherche dans le Socinian- 
dsme une solution -a ses doutcs, et a ses difficultés 3 et i! 
dévient Socinien. Du Socinianisme, au deisme, tl n’y-a 
gwune nuance tres imhercentible, ct un fas a faire sil 
le fait, Mais, comme ie deisme, n'est lui méme qwunc 
réligion inconseguante, tl se précipite, insensiblement, 
dans le Pyrrhonisme, état violent, et aussi humiliant 
jour Pamour propre, gwincompatible avec la nature de 
Pesprit humain. Enjin, il finit far iomber dans Vathe- 
isme *.’ In the generation of atheism, thus traced 
from the principles of deism, or rather from those of 
Protestantism, there is neither conjecture nor desul- 
tory speculation. It is the history of error founded 
upon the nature of error, and attested by experience. 
Indeed, say the learned authors of the late edition 
of the above Encyclopedia, the step from deism to 
atheism is inevitable, because there is not one objec- 
tion against revealed religion, which does not fall 
with all its weight upon the pretendéd religion of 
nature t. (They afterwards show also that. Protest- 
antism is the parent of deism.) — 
‘There is something painful in the seeming impu- 
tation of impiety to any sect or society of men, whe 
in reality reprobate impiety just as much as I do —s 
But it is not upon men, that I wish in the least to re- 
_ * ‘Article Unitaires. Tome 17, aed. oe Neuchatel. 
+ Art. Deisme. 
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flect, it is merely. wpon principles. 1 respect the pie- 
ty of every man who adores the mysteries of revela- 
tion, and I rejoice at his credulity, But whoever 
weighs well the leading principles of Protestantism, 
must allow that if followed up with consistency by all 
the various forms of the human character and capa- 
city; they extend through all the various forms of er- 
‘vor. For, if often the plainest truth observed through 
different mediums, and in different situations, will 
not even to the wise appear alike; how, when free- 
dom -of inquiry and liberty of belief become. both 
objects of fashion and articles of faith, sanctioned by 
the supposed wisdom of religion itself, and publicly 
ineulcated by its ministers—how, under the authority 
of so boundless a privilege, can it be imagined that 
the dark and divine objects of revelation should not 
to different capacities appear very different—how be 
expected that under the influences of sucha privilege, 
every species of error should not vegetate and multi- 
ply with rapid and prolific luxuriance !—There is not 
one feeling in human nature, which it is more grate- 
ful for vice, vanity, self-love, and passion to indulge, 
than the freedem of belief ; and there is not a feeling 
which it is more easy to abuse. While vanity or 
self-love may amuse themselves with adoring the 
phantoms of folly, vice and passion will trample upon 
truth, and remove all those restraints which are ob- 
stacles to their wanton gratifications. It is the per- 
nicious privilege of unrestrained freedom of thought, 
that In every age has generated heresy and. false- 
hood ; that since the zra of the reformation, has vili- 
fied Protestantism beneath its original imperfections, 
that has taught the Socinian to undermine reyelation ; 
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the, deist ‘to reject it; the atheist to laugh at God.” 


Is there indeed any kind of irreligion and impiety 
which is not defensible by such a principle? 

I will not say that.it is an objéect of triumph to us; 
I will say it is an object of striking, though melan- 
choly curiosity, to.observe how uniformly and early 
men who had once begun to’ dogmatize and refused 


submission to the authority of the Catholic church,” 


became victims to their own presumption, and dupes 
to their.own passions and insubordination. I do not 
deny that some of these, imposed upon by the ardour 
ofa strong imagination, set eut as they conceived in 


the honest search for truth. But they had not pro- 


ceeded far, before their prejudices or their passions, 
or their self-love, or their ienorance, conducted them 
to some false notion, which, because agreeable or con- 
genial to their feelings, they adopted as a principle of 
wisdom. ‘This they laid down as the criterion of 
their future reasoning, and the basis of their future 
conclusions. ‘hey advanced from consequence to 
consequence; deduced error from error}; till’ soon 
wisdom was reasoned into folly, and religion into im- 
piety —When only one false maxim is erected into 
a principle of truth, the mischiefs which proceed 
from it- exceed calculation: the progress from it to 
downright ir religion is not a gentle declivity, it is 
a precipice —Luther, it is probable, meant only at 
first to reform the abuses of indulgences ; but soon 
he denied the use of them: and next, in order to 
support his opinion of their inutility, he denied the 
necessity of good works and satisfaction ; the-effica- 
ey of the sacraments, and the principles of justifica- 
tion——The Socinians first attacked the merits of 
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Christ; then they denied his divinity --Ochin,Spinoza, 
Bayle, and the whole herd of the teachers. of. incre- 
_dulity,. began their researches after truth from the 
first principle of Protestantism; they rested their 
conclusions upon its preemisz; and the general re- 
sult of their investigations was to. adopt the creed of 
Deism, or the more dreadful code of atheism. 
It were easy to confirm the genealogy which J 
have traced of irreligion, by the authority of dates, 
facts, and the attestations of writers: But I think the 
evidence of the genealogy is sufficiently visible, in 
the nature of the principle from whichit commences. 
The ease, with which every conclusion is deduced 
from it, may be calculated by the various tempers 
and general perversity of mankind. Should curiosi- 
ty prompt any one to examine the authority of dates 
and facts, I refer them to the Histoire Dogmatique, 
&e. of the Abbé Bergier ; the Histcire du Socinian- 
isme, written by the Socinians themselves; to the 
partial Mosheim himself; or to any candid ecclesias- 
tical historian.. Even the prejudice that refuses to 
inquire,.cannot venture to deny that the Socinians 
appeared soon after the reformation ; the Deists soon 
after the Socinians ; and the Atheists soon after the 
Deists. The order of the succession forms alone a 
presumption of the connexion of the system ; or that 
they were only links which constitute the same chain. 
The impiety which vilifies religion, says Jurieu, - 
(both a bigoted Protestant and a Socinian,) was ge~_ 
nerated in the bosom of Protestantism, and diffused 
by the disciples of Episcopius and Socinus*. 
It is, therefore, obvious, that the progress toinfidelity 


* See Juricu, passim; andthe advertisements of Bossuet, 
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through Protestantism, is natural and easy. However, 

it is not. my intention to assert that all who become in- 
fidels, become such by the slow progress of discus- 
sion, conducted by the principles of Protestantism, 
I have already observed, that the broad and most beat- 
en path to infidelity is through vice. I have obsery- 
ed, that there are infidels who are such from. no 
principle whatever but convenience ;: infidels who 
have never reasoned at all; or who are incapable of 
reasoning. The causes of infidelity are various. 
Before the improved sagacity of Doctor Rennell had 
discovered that it owed its origin to Popery, his wis- 
dom had detected its source, artfully lurking “ in the 

unmeaning combin ations” of a pack of cards * ! 

i then a Papist, or a multitude of Papists, become 
unbelievers and atheists, the consequence is neither 
logical nor true, that Popery is the cause; it is just 
as unlogical and false as that Christianity is the cause ; 
for a Papist, like the professor of any other code of 
Christianity, may, if once corrupted by vice or enslav- 
ed by dissipation, fall into the abyss of incredulity 
and irreligion.-—Vice i in reality and dissipation were 
the causes of incredulity and irreligion in France.— 
Or, if this should still be contested, if any believe 
that some more effectual cause contributed. to these 
evils 5 I repeat it, no cause after these could, ofits own 
nature, contribute so efficatiously to them, as the 
adoption of the privileges and principles of Protestant- 
ism. For, suppose only for a moment that the Pa- 


* © The gamester frequently mistakes his skill for general 
acuteness, and from that conceit, either totally rejects the 
gospel evidences, or embraces the prevailing heresy of the 
times, *__Sermon, on Gaming. 
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pist nobly arrogate ° to himself these privileges, and 
employ these principles ; the privileges of a think- 
ing man and the principles of thinking and judging as 
he please—well, as it is easy for him to abuse these 
principles ; easy to think and judge wrong ; it is con- 
sequently easy for him to fall into error ; and of course 
into infidelity ; and, therefore, again it is easy to be- 
come an infidel through the medium of the same 
maxims by which the Protestant believes in Protest- 
antism.—Or, suppose again, (for this too is possible in 
the Papist,) that the Papist, instead of viewing the com- 
bination of all the parts of his religion, the ro Evcvvor'oy 5 
instead of weighing its proofs, contemplating its-per- 
fections, isolated every part; considered the subordi- 
nate without reference to his principal; compared 
each object with some object of the senses; studied 
only the arguments which militate against it; viewed 
only the abuses which impair and obscure its beauty : 
in such cases; above all, if the Papist who acted thus 
were corrupted or self-eonceited ; behold! he is per- 
haps a downright Atheist at once. The truth is, 
corruption and vice are always atheistical; and pride - 
and self-conceitedness are easily the victims of illu- 
sion. ‘hus a Papist may become an infidel, although 
neither Popery nor Popish a ec ee to 
the impious act. | 

But I come now to that other i imputation, that “ Pope- 
ry was the cause of all the evils of the French re- 
volution”’—-That the man who can imagine that 
Popery could beget Atheism, should also believe that 
it produced the horrors which desolated I'rance, Ido | 
not wonder. Although many other causes contribu-— 
ted to produce them, yet Atheism it is certain was 
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a common and a very prolific source of mischief. 
There is an intimate connexion between atheism 
and mischief. On the supposition, therefore, that 
Popery produces atheism, there is a consistency in 
the belief that it will produce every species of abo- 
mination. And J excuse most willingly the folly which 
nélieves the latter, on account of the stupidity that 
‘believes the former. There is just equal truth and 
equal grounds for belief in both ; that is, both are 
just equally false ; both are groundless calumnies, the 
suggestions of malevolence, or the dictates of bigotry. 

In the refutation of the charge, that “ Popery pro- 
duced the evils of the French revolution,” I shall not 
dwell with so much patience as I have done, in prov- 
ing that it is not the source of atheism. It is per- 
haps useless to dwell upon it at all; because the proof 
that Popery does not beget atheism is a sufficient 
proof that it did not beget the crimes of the revolu- 
tion.— Besides, not even the ill will of our adversa- 
ries has pointed out one principle of Popery that is 
- immoral; not their ingenuity suggested one tenet 
that is pregnant with disorder. Neither have they 
proved against the papist that there was aught in his 
conduct which aided the cause of impiety and pro- 
fanation. ‘This, by the bye, or some part of this, 
ought essentially to have been proved ; both to render 
the vindication of Popery necessary, and to TBARS the 
charge against it credible. » 

I wonder that any Protestant should be so unwise 
as to object against Popery, what Popery, with great- 
er appearance of evidence, might have objected 
against Protestantism. There is no room to doubt, 
that if an accurate comparison were made between 
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the principles of protestantism and the principles of 
Roman Catholics, as professed in France; between 
the conduct of Protestants and the conduct of Catho- 
lics, during the period of the revolution; not» only 
wisdom and moderation, but, common: discernment 
and common candour would allow, that if either the 
frrinciples of protestantism or catholicity,; or the cor- 
duct of Protestants or.Catholics, contributed to effect 
a revolution and to produce its mischiefs,. it was the 
principles and conduct of the former, much more than 
the tenets or behaviour of the latter.—On this part. of 
my subject there is no, need of vague. conjecture. 
We have the strong. attestation of established dog- 
mas, and the authority, of incontestable facts. | 
Whoeyer. has read the works of the ancient apos- 
tles of the Protestant Church of France, of Calvin, 
Reza, and their disciples; or whoever. is acquainted 
with the constitution which these men established, 
knows, that £gualiy is the great and fundamental 
tenet, both of their civil and religious creed—knows. 
that, consistently with the above tenet, dideriy, or a 
total emancipation not only from,princely, but, where 
it is deemed unpleasing, from magisterial authority, 
18 another article of their code—knows | that loyalty 
or submission is but-a tie, wh¢re iridependence is un- 
~ attainable-—that insurrection is often aholy duty; the 
right of resistance, dy cny method, an obligation which - 
the nature » and welfare ofstheinseligion somciimes 
impose.—] These, with ‘the consequences which ‘it is 
easy | to deduce fr om them, were some of the lecanns 
principles of protesiantiem in Vance *, | 


‘S Tes any be cur ious to know tie trite prncintel of Calvin- 
ism, relative toe eqr tal lity, liberty, independence, &e. let 


S 
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“Neither is it only in the works of the first apostles 
of the French reformation, that we find these princi~ 
ples. ‘heir successors, through every period of the’ 
_French history, have revered and taught them equal- 
‘ly with their masters. They are the doctrine of their 
synods, of their preachers, writers, and professors. 
Indeed, they are so essentially the doctrine of French 
protestantism, that whoever did not profess or believe 
them, | was nota Protestant of the bees Themes 
“ment. | hy - 
If we examine in the annals of France how steadily 
the great herd’ of this sect were faithful, not only to’ 
the cold profession, but to the active observance of 
these tenets, we find that whenever circumstances 
presented a gleam of success, they rushed into rebel- 
lion, and laboured to establish their independence 
upon the ruins of legal power. From the date of 
* their acquiring any influence in France till the reign 
of Lewis the fourteenth, the history of that country is 
little else but a series of rebellions, seditions, and 
their attendant horrors and excesses*. France ony: 


him ophsult the wore one own poet acral ait ing the 
period of English republicanism, &c. &c. >. 

* Sully himself, although a bigoted Protestant, yet some, 
times an honest man, admits the dangerous principles and 
seditious maneuvres of the Protestants of his own time, 
even under the mild administration of their fuel? 
prince, Henry the fourth. « Je ne puis _ ™m "empécher,” 
says he, “ « de dire, que les Protestans agissoient, en France, > 
de maniére, a n’étre pas plaints, $1 quelque jour ils re- 
cevolent un chatiment en peu severe.” L. 18. vol. 5,.—He 
allows, that the Protestant leaders, the Duke of Bouillon, 
Da Plessis,, D’Aubignéc, Constant, Saint Germain, Les- 
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became a happy : and tranquil nation, when protestant 
ism had lost the powcr of being rebellious with- im- 
punity —Iam not one of those who applaud the re- 
yocation of the edict of Nentes; but T-think that had 
the principles of protestantism been expelled from | 
France along with the Protestants, France would not 
yet have been revolutionized; nor. should we have 
heard the reproach of its misfortuncs alsurdly cast 
upon that very religion, which alone withstood their 
progress. _I. was myselfin France during the great- 
est part of the revolution; and T remember well'that 
several distinguished writers, who had observed its 
erigin and traced its growth with a philosophic eye, 
attributed much of both to the principles of Protest- 
antism, and to the manoeuvres of its professors. In- 
deed, it required very little philosophy either to trace 
the manoeuvres of its professors, or to discover the 
~ yesemblance of the revolutionary principles with the 
tenets of Protestantism. Let only an Englishman 
look back to the horrible period of our own history, 
when Calvinistic-Protestantism, through streams of 
blood and the midst of profanations, had reached the 
sovereign power. There he may trace the true prin- 
ciples.and the true spirit of Calvinism ; the same 
principles which guided, and the same spirit which 
animated, the leaders.of the French: revolution. 


There he will find that the history of cur common- 
g 


diguieres, Be. subscribed an instrument, “ Darth. the 
adds, “Vexistance n’a été que trop bien prouvé, ‘dans le- 
quel, on jettoit les fondemens d’une république Calviniste, 
au milieu dela France, libre, et absolument independante 
du souverain.” L. 22. vol. 6. The late revolution only ex- 
ecyted what the Calyinists had planned, 
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wealth is the history of the French’ commonwealth : 
that ours is the prototype, and theirs a very perfect. 
copy : rather, he will find that both are but the. genu- 
ine offspring of Calvinism ; whose essence it is to 
pull down the high, in order to exalt the low ;—to re- 
sist, as Calvin | expresses it, by any method, “what the 
interest of their relision is pleased to term the i injus- 
tices of men In power j—to destroy all the external 

pomp of religious worship ;--to approximate to the 
nakedness of deism ;—-and, above all, to hate catholi- 
city. Under the guidance of such principles, it is 
evident that there is hardly an excess which’ may not 
eventually become an act of piety; hardly a crime 
which, if useful to the a A Hot be . 
sanctified into virtue *. dy 

Ifaccordinely we examine in what parts of France 

the first excesses of the revolution: were committed ; 
if we remark in what place the first revolutionary 
sparks, which rose from the Parisian furnace, | and 
were carried by the violence of the storm to the ex- 
tremities of the provinces 3;—if we remark. in what 
places they were most easily enkindled toa flame ; 
it will be found almost universally true, that it was 
where © Pr otestantism pr incipally. ‘prevailed. - ay hey 
fell upon’ materials that were combustible, and which 
soon blazed forth with horvible conflagr ation. ae was 

* It is the ustiation fot Dryden, while a Protestalt, 

that. * wherever Calvinism was planted and embraced, re- 
pellion, civil war, and misery, attended it.” Pref. to Rel. 
Med —The: reason is ebvious ; for, as Mr. Burke remarks, 
the Calvinists “ all rose from the discord of civil strife, 
and their sole claim to power, in any state or city, FEROS 
upon the ruin or oppression of its power.” ; 


sy 
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‘at Nismes, under the auspices of Protestantism, that 
‘the first massacres of the Catholic priesthood commen- 
eed *; it was anarmy chiefly composed of: Protestants, 
that deluged in blood the once happy counties of Avig- 
non’; and it was often asserted, during that period, 
and generally believed, that it was from the ranks of 
Protestantism, that the revolution selected most of 
those infuriated satellites, the monsters called: the | 
Marseillois, who, with unproveked impiety, spilt the . 
purest and the noblest:blood in France. 3 
- But ‘it will be wise to consider in what relative point 
of view the men who directed the revolutionary. storm 
themselves contemplated. the tenets of Catholicity, 
and those of Protestantism; and with what feelings 
they beheld the professors of each religion. The 
sentiments of these men, upon these objects. lead toa 
strong presumption of the comparative tendency of the 
two systems.—lIt is a fact, ascertained by innumerable 
monuments, written too deeply in characters of blood 
to admit a doubt, that they universally. deemed the 
principles of Catholicity to be unfavourable to their 
cause, and the great obstacle to the diffusion of impi- 
ety, and licentiousness.  “ Sz vous voulez une révolu- 
tions” the great Mirabeau: used to say,‘ il faut com- 
mencer far décatholiser la France.’ Accordingly, “ La 
guerre, a la Religion Catholique ; les Evégues, a la 
lanterne ; la mort, aux Prétres,’ were the firct watch- 
* «The Protestants,” says the author of the Anecdotes 
of the French Nation, * have ereathy contributed towards 
the revolution ; and it is they, perhaps, who under the pro- 
tection of Necker himself, (a Protestant and their patron,) 
have been the secret springs of that treatment: which the 


Catholic clergy have received.’ Page 191. 
“B52 


See 
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words of the revolution. Itawas at Catholicity that all 
its rage was directed. Catholicity was esteem ed more 
dangerous than the principles: of royalty ; and: zeal 
for its prservation less: pardonable than ‘the:crime-of 
loyalty to the monarch. The case was, the revolu- 
tionists knew. that the religion of Catholics, was the 


‘great source.of virtue, heroism, piety, and: fidelity ; 


and, as these were the chief enemies:to the revolu- 
tion, they wisely conceived that by suppressing the 
cause of these, they should suppress these dangerous 
effects.——-I will not draw the picture of the :perse- 
eution which France exhibited against Catholicity. 
All Europe, even the bigotted of this nation, shrunk 
with horror from the scene. Had not the clergy 
been immensely numerous, it is probable that one 
stroke of policy would unceremoniously have immo- 
lated them all together, as a‘heeatomb, to'the demon 
of impiety. But the measure was both difficult and 
dangerous; they therefore banished and imprisoned 
those whom their fears alone had not ventured to 


destroy. They expelled above 60,000 pastors from 


their flocks ; and condemned above 60,000 other, ec- 


-clesiastics to languish i in the damp. of prisons; vic- 
‘tims to every want, and the sport of every cruelty.— 
‘Not even the feeble sex, whom anger is wont to pity, 


were suffered to remain unmolested. The innocent, 
powerless, and’ unoffending vestal, because Catholic, 


awas every where persecuted, in many places put to 


death. Whatever was Catholic; became the object 
of persecution. It was the hatred of Catholicity that 
invented the solemn farce of decades ; and the inex~ 
plicable nonsense of their new calendar: it destroy- 

ed almost every monument of piety; and'conyerted 
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_the'few temples ‘of the Divinity whichit suffered)to 
remain; into theatres‘of irreligion ; into:club-rooms, 
hospitals, and “barracks.—Surely, if Catholicity be 
“ congenial to atheism, and favourable to the propa- 
gation of impiety,” as‘some of our Protestant coun- 
trymen have asserted, the very incongenial and/un- 
favourable manner in which atheism and impiety 

have treated’ their: good ally, are circumstances ‘so 
paradoxical, that I think no ingenuity but their’own 
can either penetrate or explain them. af 

Compare now with the above, the treatment which 

Protestantism experienced ‘from the ‘conductors: of 
‘the revolution.. Not merely tolerated and permitted 
-to- remain unmolested, ‘Protestantism: was zealously 
encouraged, befriended, and caressed. Its profes- 
sors, considered as:the friends of the revolution, on 
account of the resemblance of their principles, were 
early placed under the protection of the law; and 
guarded under the same holy banner that guarded 

the revolution.—In the torrents of the blood of Chris- 
tian pastors which deluged France, there was not 
mixed one drop of the blood of one single Protestant 
minister. In the surrender or wreck of property, 
they did not. lose one _preaching-house, one parson- 
age, or one pasture *. The partiality of the revolu- 


* The answerof the Protestant minister, Marron, to Bo- 
naparte, on the occasion when the. Protestant deputation 
waited upon. him to present the congratulations of their bo- 
dy, on his election to the Consulship for life; presents not 
an imperfect notion both of the principles and conduct of 
the Protestants during the revolution, and of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the reyolutionists in their regarc. 
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‘ionists'to Protestantism is well attested —Indeed, it 
will be allowed, such partiality was political and wise. 
T he Protestants had a claim to ali the partialities and 
favours, which the revolution conferred upon them. 
Their principles, I have observed, were the same 
with, those of its. best abettors; and-their conduct 
was consistent with their principles. T hey entered 
eagerly into. the vortex, of the revolution ;- preached 
zealously its doctrines ; and ‘propagated industriously 
ats cause. As if anxious to avenge the blood which 
a horrid policy, or a more horrid bogotry, had shed 
on the feast of St. Bartholomew, they picusly joined 
in the harshest persecution of the Catholic clergy, 
and were active in some of the. most i scenes of 
eruelty.*. . 
Let it not thenbe sdich that « vs Boos was the catise 
of the evils of the. revolution,” as well as the source 


et + Pray,’ ” said” the Consul to the venerable pastor, 

#4 how did you escape the storm of the revolution’ Pi. 
This is very simple ;? i replied Marron, * we faithfully 
es obeyed all those who so > rapidly succeed each other, and 
““ we were never molested.” See the public ] papers for Au- 
must or September, 1802. I will not make any comment 
npon the minister’s answer. But, were its meaning given, 
does it not obviously seem to signify; “We were faithful 
to our lawless and unjust usurpers ; and faithless to our 
lawful monarch ; therefore, the usurpers did not molest 
‘We sacrificed our duty to our convenience ; sah ot 

di in the revolution ; therefore the revolution spared us.”* 
8 Notwithstanding the favours’ which Protestantism re- 
ceived from the revolution, it seems to have derived but 
slender advantage from them. According to the accounts 
“avhich have been transmitted from France, since the re- 
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of atheism. While the malevolence which asserts 
it is criminal, the credulity that believes it is pitiful. 
Popery, in reality, was the only mound which with- 
stood the tide of either ; the only adversary which the 
revolution and atheism persecuted. —It cannot: be 
supposed that the men who sat at the helm of the 
revolution, were unacquainted with the maxims el- 
ther of Protestantism or Popery: they were in gene- 
ral men of distinguished talents and erudition. Nor 
can it be supposed, that they were so punily versed 
in the arts of cunning, as to encourage maxims that 
were inimical ; and suppress those which were fa- 
vourable to their SAG They were villians, that 
were deeply shrewd in all the tricks of policy. — How- 
ever, it is certain that these men, with all their talents 
and erudition, their ‘cunning and policy, most ‘kindly 
befriended Protestantism, while thcy labour ed to ex- 
tirpate Popery. “They allowed the teacher s, the prin- 
ciples, and writings of Protestantism, the same liber- 
ty and privileges with impiety itself; while they cru- 
elly persecuted the professors, tenets, and works of 
Popery ~~ T herefore, I think I am intitled to draw 
establishment of order and tr anquillity, the number of its 
professors have very strikingly. dwindled away, within the 
ancient boundaries of that countr ye. With the exception of 
afew old men, a few sober individuals, and a few" teachers, 
who are interested in its preservation, Protestantism i 1s 
hardly a name, W ‘here once it was popular, numerous, and - 
formidable. Has not their pr inciple of the fr -eedom of religious 
mv ebtigation, and its” ‘consequence, the freedom of religious 
belief, led them: to discover’ ‘and believe that the religion of 
reason is more consonant to their’ principles than Protest- 
antism; or perhaps, that no religion at all is more gonso- 
nant to them than either? 
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this conclusion at Jeast; that the French rulers and 
Freyolutionists judged Popery and, its principles,to be 
adverse to their cause; while they. conceived Protest- 
antism and its doctrines to be favourable tO it. 

It is unwise in any. Protestant to impute. the origin 
of i impiety, and its attendant, or subsequent mischiels, 
to Popery: but for an_ English Protestant to attri- 
bute them to such a cause, is unwiser still: it is pe- 
culiarly indecent. Whilst it: is obvi ious that the 
source of impiety was first laid open by the talents 
and industrious hands of the apostles of the reforma-> 
tion ; itis: “notoriously true, that, until the late rey olu- 
tion, when it burst through every. mound with w hich 
human policy had surrounded it, it diffused itself 
with less restraint ; was circulated and spread abroad 
with more. ‘zeal by our country men, than by the in- 
habitants of any other. nation of Europe. The En- 
glish writers, by being more free, were of all others 
the most boldly irreligious, and the most unblushing- 
ly impious. “ Never,” says Leland, * in. any coun- 
try where Christianity is professed, were there such 
repeated attempts to subvert its authority carried on ; 
sometimes -under. various dispuises, and at other 
times under no disguise at all pee Mosheim asserts 
the same thing. is No where, he testifies, have the 
enemies of the purest religion, and consequently of 
mankind, appeafed with more effrontery, than under 
‘the free governments of Great-Britain and the Unit- 
ed States. More especially in England it is no un- 
common thine to meet with books, in. which not only 
the doctrines of the gospel, but also the perfections 
of the Deity, and the solemn obligations. of virtues. - 


#* View of Deistical Writers. 
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are called in question and turned into derision *.” 
‘The impiety of our English writers must be known by 
all those who know the history ofotr literature. Butas 
itis the nature olimpiety to be contagious, and the mis- 
fortune of our worst writers to be admired, the F rench, 
within the period of the last century, began to read 
and relish them. England became the great school 
of infidelity ; and English writers the oracle to whom 
French vanity and French corruption listened’ with. 
complacent and fond’ attention. Tt was from our 
Herberts, Shaftsburys, Collinses, Tindals, Mor gans, 
Hobbeses, Bollingt yrokes, &c. &c. that the Voltaires, 
D’Alemberts, Diderots, &c. imbibed their principles 
of impiety. The masters were English’ Indeed, 
whoever will read the works of the French Incre- 
dules, and compare them with the writings of our 
English Infidels, will discover that’ the former are lit- 
tle else than the echo or translations of the latter: 
improved translations it is true ; because impiety has 
the talent of improving on impiety. The French pu- 
pilis generally bolder than his English master. But 
it is still true that the basis of the poison is English, 
rendered more palatable by the sweetness of French _ 
periods, and the: delicacy of French eloquence. ~~ 

It is a circumstance, not perhaps generally known 
in this country, that the circulation of English books 
was very considerable in France. It was long the 
misfortune of the French to admire our writers ; and 
as a great portion of our most conspicuous writers 
are distinguished, if not for downright impiety, at 
least fora boldness of ‘principle which levels the way 
to impiety ; by reading them, the belief of some was 


** Maclaine’s Translation, Vol. 6. 
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lost, and the faith of squlsitbe, ee Ee yu Lhese 
effects became so visible upon the principles and 
morals of the people, that the circulation of English 
_books alarmed the feelings and excited. the com- 
plaints of the clergy. The wisdom of some of them 
was even prompted to foretel. that, from this evil 
alone, added to the intercourse which the French 
courted with our irreligious countrymen, some mis- 
fortune would ere Jong befal their imprudent and_ill- 
fated country.. Had the prudence of the government 
been..equal to the sagacity of these men, France 
would not yet: have been polluted with the, abomina- 
tions of impicty ; nor of course disgraced by the hor- 
rors. ofa revolution. But it is long since the govern- 
ment of France was distinguished for its prudence or 
its piety. Not only did some of its ministers permit 
the circulation of our most impious. writings; they 
encouraged and applauded it: they were themselves 
_ the patrons’ of incredulity. . The consequence was 
such’as ought only to be expected ; above all, among 
a people whose. levity is characteristic. The _plea- 
sure of reading suge ested the desire to wr ite. Some 
wrote: andyas they had the misfortune to write ele- 
gantly, they were applauded i in the circles of fashion ; ; 
where it became a recommendation. to have: read 
them. » Impiety, like vice, is: contagious; and the 
school of ir religion increased. Soon the number of 
its writers, some urged by vanity; some Sastethy 
interest; some: induced by the mere.wantonness of 
vice; becarne countless. They teemed the poison of 
infidelity in copious and unceasing draughts, into the 
minds of the people. The contagion. spread —mul- 
titudes disbelieved.——-From disbelief to revolution the 
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distance is but a step. The man who disbelieves is 
armed for every measure of excess.——Thus, En- 
lish incredulity prepared the way for French incre- 
dulity. | We sowed the seeds which the more genial 
soil and the warmer breezes of guide brought to 
beowisninne OF " 
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I wave extended my reflections much beyond the 
limits -which I had marked out for myself, when J 
-first sat down to make them. But they stole upon 
me insensibly; and as they appeared to me interest- 
ing, I suffered them to grow. I will even add to 
them a few observations, which are not inanalogous 
to what I have said already, respecting the inconsis¢- 
ent mode of treatment which the Catholic experien- 
ces from the iliberality of those who dissent from 
his: opinions. . . 
In order to bring the reflections which Tam going 
.to’make nearer to the feelings and apprehensions of 
common discernment, it will be proper to go back to 
the origin of the reformation; and to repeat some of 
those principles on which I have already reflected. _ 
‘There is a very striking resemblance in the means 
and artifices by which not only the revolutions of 
states have been established; but by which all those 
changes in religion have been introduced, which er- 
ror and heresy have cunningly concealed under the 
specious names of improvements and reformations. 
When faction or ambition had conceived the design 
ofa revolution, we almost uniformly find that they — 
T 
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commenced the plan of its execution, by the outcry 
against abuses, and vociferations against tyranny. 
‘These fomented the passions of the violent, and im- 
‘posed upon the credulity of the weak. As the mul- 
titude of followers increased, boldness increased with 
them; till, through a series of artifices and crimes, 
gratifying the vicious, the selfish, and the turbulent ; 
repressing or destroying the virtuous, the temperate, 
and the wise; the pretended advocate for the public 
welfare placed himself upon the ruins of authority ; 
and completed his career by creating grosser abuses 
than those which he had pretended to correct ; and by 
fixing a heavier tyranny than that which‘he had af- 
fected to destroy.—In the things called reformations, 
the progress was similar. Every reformer, (and the 
countless herd of heresiarchs were all such,) set out 
‘with the professed and apparently ardent zeal for 
truth. They remonstrated and declaimed against 
abuses; they misrepresented and vilified their oppo- 
nents; they gained hearers and admirers; and they 
‘finished by establishing heresy —Thus also did the 
apostles of the Protestant reformation proceed. | Art- 
ful, sagacious, and wary, they trod in the footsteps of 
‘those whose plans they found had been attended with 
success. They first insinuated the existence of 
‘abuses, and gently urged the wisdom of reforming 
‘them. Soon, for the specious interest for religion 
gained them abettors, they spoke more plainly. They 
‘declared that the church was immersed in errors, 
and its members the dupes of tyranny. Credulity 
and faction, and fanaticism, believed them. - They 
then declared that Rome is Babylon; the Pope Anti- 
christ; the €atholic an idolater. They needed now 
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ne proof, but the boldness of the assertion. Having 
thus wisely laid the foundation of their own power, 
they concluded ‘by erecting altar against altar; and 
rearing’ a fabric of heresy, the strongest and most 
formidable which’ christianity has beheld since e ne 
date or decline of Arianism. 

But, it will be asked, upfion what fr nape did these 
men establish the supposed divinity of their new re- 
formation or how. evince the truth of the doctrines 
which they laboured to introduce! ‘This is a ques- 
tion, ‘of all others the most interesting, in the discus- 
sion of whatever regards protestantism ;. and upon it 
are hinged all the reflections which I am about to 
make concetning it.—When the reformers produc- 
ed their doctrines and. improvements, as they were 
new.and contrary to the established dogmas of the 
church, they. were compelled to reject her authority, 
and with it all those vouchers which. stood. as. wit- 
nesses against them—councils, synods, canons, fa- 
thers, &c. &c. They discarded these, as the fallible 
and false testimonies of men misled by prejudice, or 
guided by the artifices of papal infuence and tyranny. 
They discarded:all human or public authority, ever 
their owns as liable to error and subject to deceit.—In 
its room .they. substituted the sacred scriptures only ; 
and they gave as their so/e interpreter, the solitary, 
private, yadgment of each individual. Read the 
scriptures, they called out; they alone are divine; 
and your own judgment will guide you to the evi- 
dence of their doctrines:—read them; and while 
you trace the falsehood of popish tenets, you will dis- 
cover the beauty: of truth.—These exhortations, it is 
useless to add, had their effect; the people read the 
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sacred volume; they reasoned, and dais ht 
know the result of their reading and reasoning. 

In all this there is some repetition ; but it iicteline 
in some degree necessary, in order to make the con- 
clusion which I shall deduce from it more ‘obvious. 
Private judgment is the great basis of Protestant belief. 
Sentire gue velit, as Doctor Watson, in the words of 
the great Roman historian, neatly and accurately ex- 
presses it; e¢ gue sentiat dicere, is the relptony of 
every consistent Protestant. : ragdud 

_ Before I proceed to draw any peanbistbe feb the 
above principle, I might very reasonably pause here 
a few moments, and inquire how. consistently with it 
any fixed articles of belief can be imposed upon Pro- 
testants ; and imposed, as they are sometimes, upon 
their clergy, with the awful solemnity of an oath or 
conscientious declaration, that they: believe’ them: te 
be divine? Must not either the principle. be false 
which declares that it is the privilege, “ the unaliena- 
ble privilege,” as Dr. Prettiman calls ity “ of every 
Christian iovferm his own, religious ofinions* ; or if : 
true, is not the intrusion of creedsjand the obligation 
of believing them an act of encroachment:upon: the 
liberty of the individual? Doubtless, if it:be the pri- 
| vilege of each individual to judge for. himself)and to 
believe as he pleases, it is wrong to:chain him down 
to any determined creed. Creeds should be burnt, 
as the dictates of spiritual tyranny; for creeds, ac- 
cording to the maxims of Protestantism, being the 
opinions of men who are liable to errors and mistakes, 
‘to propose them is but proposing: what is probably 
false; and to oblige men to swear that they believe 
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them, is obliging them to believe what perhaps is ime. 
pious or absurd. Is there not, in all this, a solemn 
eaneienht of the principles upon which Protestantism 
reposes'! ee Ee a 

I donot deny that creeds are eventually wise, po- 
‘litical, and convenient. They check the progress of 
error; contract the spread of impiety; and are use- 
ful to the peace and stability of governments.—Still, 
it is true, when compared with the principles of the 
reformation, they are its inconsistencies and contra 
dictions. The utmost influence that any Protestant 
creed should possess over a Protestant mind; 15 a 
mere hope or presumption that it may be true > 
mere prejudice thet its fallible authors «may have 
been infallibly conducted, in its composition.—But 
then, although even this presumption or prejudice 
may seem to render the belief of such code in some 
degree rational and safe, is it enough to render the 
solemn attestation of such belief, rational, safe, or yet. 
unprofane? I believe that if the pill was, not gilt, 
which men sometimes take, the stomach would re; 
ject it. dig $849 

However, it is not mine to stand forw ys sis ssa 
fender or asserter of Protestant liberty, No, al: 
though I think there is much inconsistency in what 
I have stated to be the conduct of the Protestant es- 
tablishments, yet it is an inconsistency at which 1 res, 
joice. There are many inconsistencies that are use-. 
ful ; and such, in my opinion, is the above inconsist- 
ency.—Having, therefore, thus far digressed, 1 come, 
to the inference which alone it was my object to de. 
duce from the great and fundamental maxim of Pros, 
testantism.—It 1s this—vzhat if each individual be the 
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arbiter of his own faith ; ifit be “ ihe unalienable pris 
vilege of every Christian to form his own Feligious.opins 
ions ;” it is inconsistent, intolerant, and illiberal in the 
Protestant, to restrain the belief or to stint the relis 
gion of Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic, in 
believing the creed of Catholicity, believes what he 
pleases; and in that he but makes use of the privi- 
lege of the reformation: he believes what his reason 
tells him is divine ; and in believing that, he but ex- 
ercises what Protestantism terms the right of nature 
and Christianity. He compares the tenets of his re- 
ligion with the texts of the Sacred Scripture ; he 
judgés that they agree ; and in;comparing and judg- 
ing, he precisely follows the Protestant rule of faith. 
Wes;suppose even what he believed were nonsense ; 
yet merely because he conceived it proper to believe 
it—it is, by the principles of Protestantism, his right 
—his unalienable right to believe it ; and the Pro- 
testant that would deny him that right, would deny 
the only tenet of Protestantism which it is heretical 
in the Protestant to call in question ; would wish to 
control what he professes to be uncontrollable ; 
and ‘to chain — what - proclaims to be free as 
liberty itself. ot 
~The Protestant frequently censures the ‘tbilen ant 
spinvet the Roman Catholic. There is no principle 
of our religion. that has inspired his invectives with 
greater warmth. Indeed, where Catholic intole- 
rancé yerges, (though that is not its nature,) to per- 
secution, I censure it likewise. But after all, Catho- 
lic intolerance is not, like Protestant intolerance, in- 
consistent and absurde Fhe Catholic believes that 
the society to which he belongs is infallible ; and 
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therefore in: obliging men to believe 4vith him, he 
obliges them, e zs assured, only to believe the truth’: 
—he believes that his religion is divine, and that 
faith is one ; therefore, he considers all difference of 
opinion respecting it as licentiousness ; and all deni- 
al of its tenets as heresy or error. ‘In this kind of in- 
tolerance, which is the only intolerance of Catholics, 
there is neither inconsistence nor violation of ‘charity. 
But, without any pretexts of this nature to intole- 
rance ; with principles directly opposed to these pre- 
texts ; without infallibility ; without claiming an ex- 
emption from error; with the acknowledgment that 
faith is free, and that private judgement is its interpre- 
ter:—with these principles, and these professions, 
when I infer that Protestant intolerance to Roman 
Catholics is an inconsistency, I think I draw an infe- 
rence both theologically and logically accurate. I 
think the inference just that, with Protestant max- 
ims, to restrict the belief of Catholicity is a positive 
contradiction of the leading tenet of Protestantism.— 
‘Yes, if the Protestant conceives his rule of faith to 
be wise ; if adi be allowed to judge and believe as 
they please ; let the Papist be allowed the same pri- 
vilege. If the Protestant be free to err ; let the Pa- 
pist be suffered to believe the truth ; or if all have a 
right to quit the Catholic church, let all who think 
proper be permitted to dissent from,the Protestant 
church. At all events, let the Catholic remain un- 
molested in his own. | 
It is a subject on which I sometimes dwelt with 
melancholy satisfaction ;—my mind turns back to 
the ancient ages of Christianity; traces the intole- 
rance of Paganism to the religion of Jesus Christ; 
the hardships and persecutions which it then sustain- 
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ed; and compares these with the, intolerance, the 

hardships, and. persecutions, which Catholicity has 

experienced from Protestants since the zeraof the re- 
formation; and which she in some degree expe- 
riences still... There are circumstances very striking-. 
ly similar in the conduct of its ancient persecutors,: 
and in that/of its more modern adversaries.— -It.is 
well known that the pagan nations, particularly, the. 
most enlightened and refined, very liberally tolerated 
the propagation of every error; and gave the most: 
boundless liberty to every sect and species of super-. 
stition. In general they adopted the deities, how- 
ever monstrous they might be, .of every country 
which they subdued, and erected altars for their wor-, 
ship. Rome itself, the seat of wisdom, erected altars 
and offered adoration, not only to the gods of Italy, 
but to all the impure divinities of Greece; to the 
foolish idols of Egypt; and to the dzemons of every 
adopted and subjugated state. ‘heir’ Pantheon is 
still a standing monument of their liberality and su- 
perstition; of their toleration and bigotry ———How- 
ever, amid all this enlarged expansion of liberality and 
toleration, Christianity was proscribed; the mild, the 
beneficent, the divine, and only true religion, was alone 
proscribed, persecuted, and vilified. The most illi-. 
beral edicts prohibited its profession; the most san- 
guinary laws forbad its exercise ; and restrictions, 
which were often injurious to the public welfare, 
withheld its members from every office, trust, dignity, 
and employment.—lIf the cause of this conduct were 
asked, the answer would be easy. Itis because error 
being indulged to error, and superstition allied to su- 
perstition, they both naturally conspire against truth 
and piety, because truth and piety condemn their folly 
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and extravagance.—NeedI here describe the conduct 
of the reformers until the late dawn of liberality, or 
depict what Catholicity had. long.to sustain from the 
inhuman policy of Protestant fanaticism ?. It is only 
taking a copy from the original which I have, just pre- 
sented. But, without describing the. conduct of Pro- 
_testants in different states, or depicting what Catholi- 
city has every where suffered from them, I will content 
myself with just sketching what prejudice itself will 
not read with regret in the annals of our, own country. 
In:this gountry,—the seat of liberality and refinement; 
the scheel of science, and the noblest temple in which 
liberty is worshipped ; we find both the civil and reli- 
gious establishment admitting as the fundamental arti- 
cle of the public creed, the boundless tenet, ‘ that 
faith must repose upon the reason and conviction of 
each individual :” we: hear the ministers from the 
pulpit, and the most able writers in their works incul- 
cate, that liberty of thought and freedom of judgment 
are the unalienable prerogatives of our nature, and the 
noblest privileges of the gospel... Very consistently 
with these doctrines, we behold tolerated in this coun- 
try every form of error which folly or: fancy may» 
please to venerate. We hear the: Anabaptist divul- 
ging his visionary dreams: the: Quaker groaning 
forth at ease the labourings of his silly spirit: the 
Methodist, with hypocritical cant, trafficking: with the 
unreasoning simplicity: of ignorance: the’ Socinian, 
without apprehension, denying the divinity of Jesus 
Christ: ‘the Deist insulting therevelation: and even 
the atheist with unblushing effrontery, publicly calling 
in question the existence of the God! who made him: 
-~In short, we discover that belief in this country 
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is free as fashion; and that every raving enthusiast, 
or dogmatizing sceptic may, without. molestation, 
publish error, or heresy, or nonsense, or impiety. 
Amid all this scene of toleration and latitude of prin- 
ciple, must it not then appear astonishing to find one 
religion excepted: to find one religion, and that the 
very reverse of those which I have just enumerated,—— 
wise, liberal, and enlightened ;=-the religion of the 
best and wisést in every civilized nation; to find é¢ 
alone proscribed, persecuted, and insulted ?—-Yet such 
was the case. The religion of Roman Catholics, 
amid all this liberty, was alone forbidden ; ammidéthis 
masquerade of folly and impiety, 2¢ alone was pro- 
scribed. To profess it was high treason; and count- 
less almost is the number of its pastors, who, for 
preaching piety and the love of God, were hanged, 
quartered, and burnt, or else persecuted, exiled, or im- 
ptisoned. The same spirit which pursued christiani- 
ty of old, frowned horribly upon the Catholics of this. 
country. i Has mal 

‘Thank God! those: frightful times have passed 
away. | Philosophy has’scared that species of perse- 
cution which deligats in scenes of blood; it has ex: 
pelled it from the-haunts of bigotry itself. Lhere 
are few so rigidly tenacious of their ancient prejudi- 
ces as not now to own that it is unwise to attempt 
to enlighten faith by the gleams of fires; or to in- 
spire piety: by the sublime eloquence of the’ gallows. 
It is now pretty generally allowed that persecution 
is calculated to make only hypocrites or martyrs; to 
damn the pusillanimous, and to saint the hero. Bi- 
gotry has, therefore; now sheathed the murdering 
steel ; and the ‘Catholic, compared with his good fore- 
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fathers, wantons in luxurious comfort: he sits down 
secure under his own vine or fig-iree ; and his native 
country is a land of Canaan to him. oie 
O Melibee, Deus nobis hzxe otia fecit ! | 
ilhkus aram, 
Sepe tener, nostris ab ovilibus, imbuet agnus. 

. However, although much has been done to im- 
prove the situation of Roman Catholics, and they 
feel much for what has been done; still, it is true, 
that) much yet remains undone. It.is true that 
the Roman Catholic and his religion are: still set 
round with tests, penalties, and. proscriptions; are 
still stinted and restricted ; still insulted, calumniat- 
ed, and reviled. While favours, and honours, and of- 
fices, are open to every form of error; open to the 
deist .or the atheist, provided their piety will abjure 
the truth of Popery ;—to the Catholic, because his 
conscience will not basely abjure what his reason re- 
veres, they are shut for ever. He alone is distrusted 
and disgraced. Be his loyalty, his wisdom, or his vir- 
tue, what they may in the eyes of the nation, his re- 
ligion is a higher crime, a juster cause of seclu- 
sion. from honours, offices, or favours, than either 
Protestant disloyalty, Protestant iporahee, or ak O- 
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Thus men ungodded may to places rise, 
And sects may be preferr’d, without disguise. 

_ No danger to the church or state from these; 

_ The Papist only has his writ of ease. 

_ No gainful office gives him the pretence 
To grind the subject, or defraud the prince. 
Wrong conscience, or no conscience, may deserve 
To thrive ; but ours alone i is privileg’d to starve. 

Drypen., 


“Indeed; there must be a progress in every thing. 
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‘It is in the nature of ail habits, changes, and improve- 
ments. The nation has made immense strides to 
moderation in our regard. And there is reason to 
hope, that having: discovered the impolicy and inhu- 
manity of persecuting us, it will ere long discover 
the wisdom of being liberal to us :—will ere long dis- 
cover, that the best source of loyalty is generosity ; 
the best source of proselytism, (if it should wish to 
make us proselytes,) reason and liberality —Mean- 
while, however, we continue to labour under many 
unmerited restrictions ; and there lurks still brood- 
ing in the public mind, a portion of that spirit of in- 
‘tolerance and rancor to: which all our past Peet 
tions owed their origin. 
‘Neither, (I mention this circumstance beehives it 
is singular,) is the spirit of intolerance to Popery con- 
fined to the members of the legal establishment, to 
whom alone it should, seem intolerance to us would 
‘be useful. It extends to every class of sectarism in 
‘this nation: it is even in general greater in these 
‘than in'the former; for it is observable, that every 
“farther remove from Popery, is a farther remove 
from affection to it—I will not pretend to explain the 
causé of the phenomenon; yet certain it is, ‘that 
while the Protestant and Presbyterian; the Metho- 
dist and Quaker; the Anabaptist and Independent, 
are divided from each other in their tenets more 
widely, i in some cases, than they are from the Church 
‘of Rome; in their common hatred of Popery they 
are united; they forget their own disunion; or ra- 
ther, such is the. effect of religious animosity and 
prejudice against us, they convert their very dis- 
union into a band of mutual union and attachment. 
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The hatred of popery is the rallying point of modern 
heresy. Were we to look only for precedents of 
this conduct, we might find them numerous enough 
in the annals of ages past. It was so, Tertullian men- 
tions, among the heretics of his time. “ Schisma est 
uniias ipsis*.? Division is the scurce of union among 
heretics, Tf we seek for the cause, although I do not 
pretend to point it out exactly, I would guess:that it 
is similar to that which prompted Paganism to hate 
christianity. The Catholic condemns heresy ; there- | 
fore her esy indignant condemns and abhors the Catho- 
lic. 3 

{ am aware that it may eG be observed, that 
what I have said respecting toleration, might appear 
to come mighty well from an advocate for toleration. 
But that a Papist should plead for liberty of faith, 
who does not grant it; or censure intolerance, while 
he professes intolerance as a dogma of his. creed !— 
surely, this is neither wise nor modest. “ Merely 
because he is intolerant he Gasentes to be treated in- 
tolerantly.” 

In reply to these observations I shan that the 
Protestant who makes them, is neither acquainted 
with the principles of Papists, nor with his own ; nei- 
ther with the nature of popish intolerance, nor with the 
fundamental maxim of the protestant reformation. — 
As for Popish intolerance—it is true that the Papist 
is intolerant. But it is also true, that his intolerance 
“is neither an enemy to charity nor a violation of bene- 
volence: it is neither persecution, nor harshness, nor 
injustice. The Catholic believes, as I have often re. 
marked before, that his religion is divine and ind liyist. 
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ble; consequently, whatever is in contradiction to it, 
he believes is impious, erroneous, or false, and, there- 
fore, justly deserving ‘condemnation He believes 
that revelation is the essential rule of his religious 
faith, proposed to him by the Eternal Wisdom, and 
imposed upon him by the divine authority ; therefore, 
he regards all erroneous explanations of it as fictions, 
at best, which insult the Legislator who dictated it; 
and considers all wilful deviations from it as acts of 
disobedience to the power which laid it on mankind. 
Catholic intolerance, in this point of view, is nothing 
but the intolerance of truth to error; the irreconcilia- 
tion of the Divine Wisdom with human folly ; the in- 
compatibility of holiness with impiety. Indeed, if it 
_be impossible to reconcile error with truth, or if the 
intolerance of error be a necessary property of truth, 
why is it not too the property of the true religion? 
In effect, whoever conceives that the true religion 
may be reconciled with error, absurdly conceives that 
truth can cease to be divine; he*divides Christ; and 
makes christianity a hideous compound of light and 
darkness; of truths and fables ; of wisdom and folly. 
I have compared these principles with those which 
were taught by the first preachers of the christian in- 
stitute. I have also compared the conduct of the 
€atholic Church with the conduct of these men, 
‘whose actions form an unexceptionable rule for imi- 
tation. I found that the principles of both are alike : 
‘and I discovered thatthe hated intolerance of the Ca- 
tholic Church, as it has been exercised of late, is but 
-a mild and softened repetition of the intolerance 
which was exerted by the apostles. I refer the 
reader to their writings. In his epistle to the Gala- 
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tians, St. Paul says to them, “ Jfany.announce to you 
any thing contrary to what L have preached, let him be ; 
accursed*” And he adds the reason; “ Because 
what I have preached to you. I did not receive or learn 
From man, but from the revelation of Jesus Christ +.” 
‘The apostle considered the religion of Jesus Christ - 
as divine ; and, therefore, all deviation from it he re- 
varded and treated as an act of disobedience to the 
authority which had dictated it. These principles 
were common to all the apostles; and, actuated by 
them, we find these mild disciples of the most benefi- 
eent Master exercising power, inflicting punish- 
ments, and issuing censures, with a degree of severi- 
ty and vigour with which modern intelerance is un- 
acquainted. Saint Paul delivered up Hymenaus and 
Alexander to Satan, because they had fallen into error t. 
Saint John forbids the Christians to recetve the hereiic 
‘nto their houses, or even to salute him, % Lf any mai 
come unto you, and bring not this dectrine with him, 
receive him not into your houses; do not even salute 
him§.” There is, then, an intolerance which Is nei- 
ther a spirit of persecution nor harshness: an into- 
lerance which may reside in the bosom of mildness 
and liberality 5 which is the result of charity itself. 
For not even the refinement of liberality, if it still 
venerate the sacied text, will deny that the apostles 
acted under the finest impulses of charity ; and that 
their conduct, as well as their gag as was the ef- 
fect of inspiration. 
Behold precisely the nature of the only intoler-» ~ 

ance which the Catholic professes, as a dogma or i 
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“* pendage to his faith. -His principles are those of the 
apostles; and his conduct, when he follows his prin- 
ciples, is a gentle repetition of what they sanctioned 
by their example. Catholic intolerance, in specula- 
tion, is a steadiness of belief, and a refusal to com- 
pound with error. In practice, it is the care with 
which the shepherd attends his flock ; and the vigi- 
lance by which he withholds contagion from it. ~For 
if truth be a deposit that is worth preserving, reason 
rs must approve the industry “that places barriers 
around it: if error be a guilty thing, piety must ap- 
plaud the means that preserve the public from it. 
How different are these maxims from es of 
persecution and injustice! - 
But suppose now the case, that the church is actu- 
se celled upon to restrain the artifices of error, and 
o awe its contagion from her children.-—-I do net say 
that the method which, cn such occasions, she em- 
-ploys, may not excite the censure of the guilty ; but 
they are such as wisdom will ailow the guilty them- 
selves make necessary--On such occasions, the first 
method which the church employs to stay the grow~ 
mngievih are prayers; persuasions, and entreaties; the 
fis of a fond parent, endeavouring to prevent the 
misiortunes of her chiidren,—If her prayers, persua- 
sions, and entreaties, prove ineffectual, and-error still 
boldly: persist to. diffuse its poison, she raises the 
voice of her. authority, and commands the daring 
innovator to desist:——-she threatens, and holds forth 


whe terrible consequence of his refusal—Then, in- 
-. © deed, but then only, when both her benevolence and 
authority have been contemned; when every other 
argument has proved vain; and the security of the: 


flock demands the awful expedient, she orders him £ 
to quit her fold; and reluctantly pronounces. the : 


anathema which shuts him out.-This is the utmost 
extent of Catholic intolerance ; this the nature of the 
conduct which the church observed “in regard of 
Luther, and of almost every other heretic. _“Who- 
ever believes hat any other kind of intolerance is ne- 
cessary, or approves any other mode of conduct, be- 
lieves and approves what the Catholic religion nei- 
ther teaches nor recommends. — 

The principles upon which the church alwaysacts, 
when she. punishes the corrupters of her doctrines, 
or secludes them from her pale, are similar to those 
upon which states and civil governments chastise the 
wicked, or banish from their society the disturbers of 
public harmony. The principles, indeed, in the case 
of the church, should appear more powerful than in 
that of civil governments; because the interests of 


our future state, which are intimately blended with 


the truths of revelation, are of higher consequence 
than those of this life. And yet, in any well regu- 
lated state or under any established government, let 
sedition attempt to court allegiance from its duty; 
let it endeavour to sow in the public mind the seeds 
of anarchy; let it labour to undermine the constitu- 
tion; who is there that in such cases would say that 
the government would act unwisely, if, to stop the 
spreading evil, it should punish the seditidns, or ex- 
pel the rebellious from its bosom? Moderation it- 
self would approve such conduct. If there be aught 
severe annexed to it, the cause of the severity is in 
him who wilfully provokes it: it is in the perversity 
of the men who first proclaim hostilities, and in the 
U2 
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obstinacy with which they boldly persist In them. ; 
Severity, in these circumstances, is in reality the love 
of peace, and zeal for the public happiness.—How- 
ever, not the greatest severity of the church is similar 
to that of civil governments. [here is nothing cru- 
el in her. censures; nothing bloody in her punish- 


ments. . She does not wield the sword:of human j jus- 


: tice; nor permit her ministers to stain their hands in 
the blocd of the most impious heretic that ever vilifi- 
ed the truth. Whenever the urgency of general 
danger compels her to launch the awful thunders of 
her authority, she holds them long suspended before 
she does it: before she does it, she entreats the of- 
fender to spare her the affliction of being severe ; ~ 
and when the thunders are just poised to be hurled, 
she points out to him the method to avoid them: 
when fallen, she recalls them the moment that he re- 
vokes his errors.-—But after all, give them their full 
effect; what is that effect in this life, which even. 
delicacy can call cruel? They neither affect life, li- 
berty, nor property. The power of the church is 
spiritual; and the punishments which she employs 
are like her authority, spiritual only. They consist 
in depriving the guilty ofthose graces and privileges 
of which she is the depository ; or in prohibiting the 
exercise of those wahdieae g which are subject to her 


: 


jurisdiction. tf 
I own that it is unhappily too true that a multitude 


of the professors of the religion of Roman Catholics, 
have not always adhered to these gentle maxims: J 
own that they have deviated, very greatly from them. 
But experience knows, and moderation will allow it ; 
the professors of the true religion, under the sacred 


- ynantle of religion, and in the insulted name of reli- 
gion, have committed crimes and perpetrated hor- 
rors which religion execrated. Religion has fre- 
quently been made the tool of interest; the instru- 
ment of ambition ; and the plaything of every pas- 
sion. The ministers of religion have often had the 
weaknesses, or possessed the same passions as other , 
men : and oftenlike other men have yielded tothem; 
or else, mistaking the suggestions of their weakness. | 
or the dictates of their passions for the language of 
reason and piety, have rushed into excesses, over 
which reason and true piety have wept—-But then, — 
whenever they acted thus; whenever, although im- 
pelled by upright motives, they acted wrong; when 
they persecuted or applauded persecution, they ceas- 
ed to act as the representatives of the Catholic reli- 
gion. They acted as unauthorized individuals. Nei- 
ther the Catholic religion is answerable for their ex- 
cesses ; nor is the Catholic amenable to justice for 
their crimes. No, whenever Pope or Primate trans- 
eressed the boundaries of moderation, they did it-not 
under the guidance of any Catholic principle, but un- 
der the direction of their own passions, or of the pas- 
sions of other men. When even they defended reli- 
gion, as they conceived, at the expense of humanity, 
they violated the religion which they professed to de- 
fend: they acted as religious tyrants, whom Catholi- 
city condemns; or as ignorant fanatics, whom it 
equally abhors.——-At all events, themselves alone are 
answerable for their conduct. 

But if I were now to ask upon what principle the 
Protestant is intolerant, or by what rule he can at- 
tempt to restrict the religion of Roman Catholics ; 
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I see nothing that his reason could reply to satisfy the 
question. ‘oleration is the very essence of Protest- 
antism: all are allowed to examine, to discuss, to 
judge ; and of course, else the examination and dis- 
cussion would be fruitless, to decide for themselves. 
Therefore, to refuse the Catholic this privilege, or 
rather this right, if it be not a breach of Protestant 
orthodoxy, it is at least the combut of Protestant pre- 
judice against Protestant principle. 1 think it is un- 
orthodox. But be that as it may; it is a circum- 
stance which is not novel in the rolls of history, or in 
the annals of human passions : we often find the spi- 
rit of an institution and the Spirit of its partisans, ex- 
tremely different things. Inconsistency is a com- 
mon appendage to humanity : and, perhaps, it is the 
best apology which the Protestant could offer for his 
‘Intolerance.—Certain this is, that nothing can differ 
- more widely from each other, than the maxims of 
Protestantism and the conduct of Protestants. This 
made Rousseau remark, that Protestantism is the 
most inconsequent of all the sects of Christianity. 
“ De toutes les sectes du Christianisme, Ja Luther- 
ienne me pareit la plus inconsequente ; elle réunie 
contre elle seule, toutes les objections, qu’elles se 
font ’une al’autre. Elle est, en particulier, intole- 
rante comme V’Eglise Romaine. Mais le grand ar- 
gument de celle-ci lui manque. Eile. est intolerante, 
gans scavoir pourquoi *.” 

Tn order to obviate or silence the imputation of con- 
tradiction; or to justify the persecutions, which Pro- 
testantism has enforced, and the intolerance which 
it still retains against the professors of the Catholic 
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Religion; the wisest or only arguments would be, 


that the security of the state, the nature of our prin- 
ciples, or the tenour of our conduct, rendered these 
contradictions necessary. I will answer each of 


these arguments separately, although a single reflec- 


tion might suffice to show their fallacy. We have 
been persecuted, duringsome of the most flourishing 
epochs of our history ; when the state, in the midst 


of tranquillity, had neither foreign nor domestic ene- 


my to dread. Miultitudes have been put to death, 
who were neither accused nor suspected of disloyalty 
nor disaffection ; whose sole crime was their religion; 
whose sole impeachment was their belief. Are we 
not still, indeed, restricted, although the state enter- 
tains no apprehension of insecurity from us; although 
it is satisfied, both of the honesty of our principles and 
the loyalty of our conduct? Let moderation look in- 
io the history of this country ; it will discover that the 
hatred of Popery and Papists have been, since the 
cera of the reformation, one of the most prominent 
features in the character of its inhabitants ; it will find 
that it was the zeal and bigotry of the Protestant pas- 
tors that most fervently invoked persecution on us ; 
that it was Protestant intolerance, not Protestant po- 
licy ; Protestant illiberality, not Protestant wisdom, 


that condemned our holy predecessors to the gale 


lows. 

But I come to ourfrincifles s that is, to those prin- 
ciples which alone have any relation to the state. 
‘They are these. We revere our Sovereign, be his 
religion what it-may, as the vicegerent ofthe King of 


Heaven; and independent of the nature of all the va+ 


rious systems of right, we consider the obligation of 


ae 
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submission and obedience to him, as a strict and for- 
mal injunction of our religion. With St. Paul we 
profess, that “ He whoresisieth flower, resisteth the or- 
dinance of God*.” Accordingly, we submit, not through 
fear of funishment, but as the same apostle advises, 
froma firincipile of conscience. We admit and make 
the plainest distinctions between the privileges of the 
church and the prerogatives of the state; between 
the power of the Pontiff and the authority of the Mo- 
narch. We own both to be of 4 nature entirely dis- 
tinct and independent on each other; so that neither 
all the privileges of the church, nor all the power of 
the Pontiff, can in any case detach us from the obli- 
gations which we owe to the state; nor absolve us 
from the allegiance which is due to our lawful Sove- 
reign. We admit no temporal jurisdiction in our 
Popes, beyond-the limits of their own territories ; 
and we should regard their most slender, if illegal in- 
terfererce, in the civil rights and regulations ofstates, 
sovereigns, and subjects, as a deviation from the nature 
of their own power, and a departure from the maxims 
of our religion. Such are the principles ef Roman 
Catholics. “We say anathema to him who rejects 
then 37 sgike 

‘Although these be the tenets of the religion of 
Roman Catholics, sanctioned by public authority and 
stamped with public authenticity ; consequently, suf- 
ficient to silence the imputations of malevolence, or 
to satisfy states that their security is not endangered 
by our most perfect emancipation ; still in this coun- 
try to our profession of these tenets, we have added 
he solemn testimony of an oath, that we sincerely, and 


s 
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in. our hearts, believe them.. ‘Lhe chain, thus formed 
by our tenets, and linked to so sicred an engage 
ment, ought surely to appear suificieiitiy strong, 1 do 
not say to hold us down to our duty, but to calm the 
apprehensions of the most suspicious. However, 
yet farther—we have not only most unequivocally 
professed and awfully pledged our aliegiance to our 
sovereign, we have with equal solemnity testified our 
abhorrence of every horrid doctrine which ignorance 
and malice had, with mischievous. industry, so long 
imputed tous. We have sworn too that should the 
protection of our monarch or the defence of our 
country demand our efforts, we will stand forward to 
assist and shield them, at the expense of our proper- 
ty, and with the sacrifice of our lives. . Catholic al- 
legiance is, therefore, more forcibly expressed, and 
more powerfully secured, than that of any other de- 


nomination of Christians or class of British subjects. 


We can say to our countrymen what Tertullian once 
said to the Pagans: “ Our Sovereign is more ours 
than yours.” Noster magis Cesar, quam vester. 

I neither impeach the loyalty of any portion of his 
majesty’s subjects, nor will I make a comparison of 
their principles with ours ; but whoever is conver- 
sant in the-writings of a multitude of political and 
moral writers in this country, will own that there is 
a latitude in their opinions respecting the nature of 
civil governments, and the obligations of the subject, 
widely different from those which the Roman Catho- 


lic professes. While the above writers.consider go- 


vernments. as mere human institutions, we respect 
them as the ordinances of God: while they regard 
the sovereign as the mere agent and representative 


¢ 
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we 


of the people, we revere him as the instrument and 
the image of the Lord of heaven: while they incul- 
cate obedience as a matter of expedience, we enforce 
it as a religious obligation. In short, as far as’princi- 
ples are the guardians of a throne, the principles of 
Roman Catholics are a better guarantee to it, than 
those of any of the countless sects of the reforma- 
tion. And, bound as we are by our principles, with 
the additional. chain of our oath, I confidently. repeat 
it: “ Our sovereign is more our sovereign than the so- 
vereign of any other class of British subjects.” _Nos- 
ter magis Cesar, quam vester. 7 

As for the conduct of Roman Canis + was, 
where the right of succession was evident, always 
strictly in unison with their principles. But before 
I present any proofs of this, let me ask, whether, if 
they had not always been true to their principles of al- 
legiance, common moderation would wonder at. it? 
The Roman Catholics of this nation, during the long 
course of above two hundred years, were persecut- 
ed, restricted, insulted, debased, and injured. What 
wonder, therefore, if they had laboured to throw off 
a yoke which galled them ! 

During this horrid interval, the Catholic, nick- 
named the Papist, was the victim of every artful mi- 
nister’s designs ; the butt of every enthusiast’s fana- 
ticism. If avarice sought for wealth, the Papist was 
the object devoted to satisfy its avidity :—if cruelty 
thirsted for blood, the Papist was the sacrifice that 
was immolated to glut its cravings :—if ambition 
aspired to popularity, to degrade the Papist was the 
‘surest method of attaining it:~-if bigotry aimed at 
preferment, or ignorance at the reputation of sancti- 
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ay, to insult the Papist was the medium of success -— 
if even error or infidelity wished for the fame of or- 
thodoxy, to misrepresent: the Papist was the unfail- 
ing criterion that evinced it. During the whole se- 
ries of this long interval, the only comforts which the 
Papist was permitted to enjoy, were the occasional 
pauses of persecution :—temporary truces which 
were necessary, that cruelty might recover breath. 
But never had he one motive, save that of his duty, 
to animate loyalty ; never one inducement, save that 
of obedience to his religion, to prompt him to love 
his country. What room is there then for surprise, 
if thus circumstanced, he had not proved loyal? 
Both the language ef duty and the voice of religion 
often sound feeble and languid, where nature frets 
under the scourge of injustice; or when the louder 
calls of passion stimulate revenge. Only treat a 
man as an enemy, it is the natural mode of making 
him an enemy: treat him as disloyal, it is the way 
to render him disloyal. But’ when to this mode of 
treatment there is added every circumstance that can 
provoke, injure, and degrade, disloyalty under such 
aggravations, becomes as much the dictate of nature, 
and of the temper of the human constitution, as loy- 
alty, under the opposite treatment of kindness and be- 
névolence, becomes the result of gratitude and inter- 
est. Philosophy, if philosophy only were the judge, 
would attribute the mischief which arose from the 
conduct of the disloyal, thus rendered disloyal, not to 
the men themselves, but to the in justice or bigotry 
which goaded them into it. And thus the blame of 
Catholic disloyalty would be found to repose on Pro- 
testant injustice. Seay g 
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tempting circumstances which I have “enumerated, 
was not disloyal to any one of his persecuting sove- 
reigns, whose claim to the crown of these kingdoms 
was manifest and undisputed. He obeyed with 
equal fidelity, and fought with equal loyalty, for the 
prince who persecuted him, as he had ever done for 
the monarchs of his own religion. I will not take an ex- 
tensive review of the past conduct of Roman Catholics. 
The narrowness of my plan renders that impractica- 
ble. I will only call back to recollection a few of the 
many epochs that were trying to their principles and 
loyalty. ‘The first shall be the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The intolerance of Elizabeth, and the cruelty 
of her ministers to the professors of our religion, 
stand recorded in our annals in characters of blood. 
The severity of their persecution ; the penalties, pro- 
scriptions, confiscations, mulcts, imprisonments, ba- 
nishments, racks, tortures, and executions, which 
stained that period, put it almost on.a level with the 
sanguinary reigns of the early persecutors of Christi- 
anity.—Still, under the pressure of all these hard- 
ships, the Catholics were loyal; and Elizabeth her- 
self had the generosity to acknowledge it. They 
were loyal, spite of their own interests: spite of the 
ease with which they might once have dethroned 
her: spite of the excommunication which the Pope 
had issued out against her; and the release which he 
had affected to grant them from obedience to her au- 
thority. Never did the prospects which sometimes 
presented themselves of improving their situation, 
tempt them from their duty ; not even the flattering 
prospect of re-establishing their beloved religion, 
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when the invincible armament of Philip seemed to 
bring triumph to their cause. They exhibited proofs 
of fidelity, of which history has few examples. They 
defended a’sovereign who persecuted them, against 
men whose object was to relieve them : fought for a 
princess who repaid their loyalty with disgrace ; 
against invaders who would have rewarded their dis- 
loyalty with honours. They exhibited the phenome- 
non of the slave combating for his chains; the cap- 
tive for his prison ; the condemned for his gibbet.— 
But Beene th was their lawful bithd: i—that was 
enough, | 

The next epoch to Had I othe is that of the 
great rebellion; an epoch, perhaps, the most awful 
in the annals of this nation.--It is well known that 
Charles, like his Protestant predecessors, had perse- 
euted the Catholics; and though naturally mild and 
humane, yet teazed by the importunities of his bigot- 
ed subjects, had enforced with great severity all the 
sanguinary laws which former reigns had enacted 
against them. Some were put to death ; many were 
imprisoned and exiled ;-~all were oppressed.. How- | 
ever, this mattered little ; unjust as Charles was to 
them, still he was their sovereign ; and urged by this 
motive alone, forgetful of their own sufferings and of 
his ingratitude, they crowded, with more than loyal im- 
patience, round his standard; they lavished their 
riches in his cause ; and multitudes of them. fell no- 
bly in his defence. “Their conduct during this great 
event, stands a striking monument of rare fidelity: 
it has extorted the reluctant tribute of praise even 
from the partiality of our enemies. 9) 

The devotion of Roman Catholics to the cause of 
Charles the Second, who, till the close of his life, was 
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both a Protestant and a persecutor, was similar to thai 
with which they had fought for his royal father. The 
zeal with which they hastened to his support ; the 
numbers who fell in the battle of Worcester; the 
plous care with which they assisted him in his dan- - 
gers; and kept secret, in spite of the temptation of 
great rewards, the places of his concealment ; these 
are examples which only the most heroic loyalty is 
capable of exhibiting.—I might detail many instan- 
ces of Catholic fidelity on other occasions and at 
other periods; but whoever calls it in question, until 
the era of the revolution, must be grossly ignorant 
of the history of his own country. 

At the zra, then, of the revolution, it is true that 
the great body of Roman Catholics did not applaud 
the sudden change: nor did their steadier principles 
prompt them to transfer their attachments from a 
line of monarchs, whom they had long revered, to a 
succession which seemed to intrude itself upon them. 
It is true, at that period, and for some years after, 
their ifl-fated aud ill-timed Joyalty remained unhap- 
pily devoted toa cause which Providence did- not 
motect.-I will neither defend nor excuse their ob- 
stinacy : but it were easy, I think, to offer something 
by way of an apology.’ There is much in their con- 
duct which moderation will for give: and somethin 
even which wisdom will admire. 

The cera when William’s good fortune placed Mian 
on the throne of James, should be considered in the 
same point of view with every other revolution ; as. 
an epoch of violence, contest, perplexity, and doubt ; 
as a storm, which, like those of nature, could neither 
be unattended by sonie unhappy accidents; nor pos- 
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sibly subside at once ——Be the cause what it may 
which places a new sovereign upon an ancient and 
hereditary throne, it cannot be supposed, so various 
are the shades in the characters of men, so various 
their interests, their principles, and inclinations, that 
all will instantly exult in the novelty ; that all will 
own its justice ; discover its propriety ; or be grati- 
fied with the manners of the man who comes to rule 
them.—The Catholics had several peculiar motives 
to regret the abdication of James. Persecution, dur- 
ing his short reign, had paused: they had begun to. 
taste, like other subjects, the comforts of liberty ; 
they felt the happiness of practising unmolested the 
duties of religion ; and they beheld before them the 
prospect of honours and preferment. These circum- 
stances very naturally tended to increase their attach- 
ment :—However, it was not upon these circumstan- 
ces that the leyalty of Roman Catholics to James and 
his descendants was bottomed. The loyalty of Ro- 
man Catholics to the unfortunate house of Stuart had 
for its real foundation those political principles which 
all the wisdom and all the Jearning of the nation had 
for ages before, held sacred’and inviolable. It is well 
known, that the great and fundamental principles 
which had‘always regulated the claims ofour princes 
to the throne of this kingdom, were these; “ thaz the 
succession is hereditary ;\ and that the crown shail ai- 
ways devolve to whoever is Acir to it in the direct and 
lineal order of descent.” These maxims were sanc- 
tioned by whatever is most expressive in conimon 
Law; best Jegalized by constitutional custom; or 
binding by the rule of universal precedent. They 
had subsisted as the basis of our constitution, almost. 
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nine hundred year S from the union of.the Heptarchy ; 
_ and above six hundred from the sera of the conquest. 
_--Now it is a circumstance as undeniable as the 
above maxims, that the right of James to the crown 
‘was strictly hereditary, and attended by every title 
which law, custom, or precedent required: it was di- 
rectly lineal ; therefore directly constitutional. The 
partisans of William pretended not to contest it. 
‘The revelution consequently, which deprived him of 
it, and established William in his stead, as it was a 
deviation from the erder of inheritance, was a devia- 
tion from the order of the. constitution ; as-it was a 
deviation from the direct line of our ancient mo- 
narchs, it was a direct deviation from the laws, cus- 
toms, and precedents, which habit had instructed men 
to respect. _ At this period neither the voice of the 
laws, nor the wisdom of the politician, nor the learn- 
ing of the universities, had suggested the distinction 
‘between such deviation from the constitution and the 
breach of the constitution. It was, in effect, the mis- 
fortune of the Roman Catholics to conceive it a breach 
of the constitution. They conceived that as James 
was the only lineal heir, he was the only constitution- 
cal heir 3 and that having been acknowledged as their 
lawfol monarch, he could not cease, unless by volun- 
- tary resignation, to continue their. lawful monarch. 
All this, under existing circumstances and: the pre- 
vailing notions of right, was a consequence too easil y 
_deducible, and unfortunately too easily deduced. The 
abdication by which James forfeited his title, was 
considered as a mere temporary retreat, the effect 

of violence, and the dictate of necessity.” Neither, 
indeed, were the Catholics singular in these ideas: 
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“The same ideas divided half the subjects of the king- 
dom: they produced a schism in the protestant 
church ; at the head of which were not only many of 
the inost eminent members of our universities, but. 
nine of the most learned and virtuous on the bench 
of bishops: the multitude of Protestant non-jurors 
was countless : and in Scotland hardly was there a 
voice, that was heard to declare for the claims of 
William. Thus situated, as Catholics were at this 
perplexing period ; surrounded by the laws and cus- 
toms which preceding ages had holden sacred ; be- 
holding Protestants refuse their allegiance to a Pro- 
testant monarch ; attached by prejudice, interest, and 
inclination to the fugitive prince ;—who can wonder 
that the new order of things did not find them its ad- 
yocates or promoters? Judging from the /etter of the 
constitution, they believed James their sovereign ; 
and from the principles of allegiance which is due to 
a sovereign they thought it criminal to refuse him — 
their assistance. ‘Thus, their fault was in their igno- 
ance, rather than in their will.. They did not, as they 
should have done, distinguish between the letter of 
the constitution and the spirit of the constitution. 
While the former favoure) James, the latter exclu- 
ded him from the throne. But then, as I observed, 
this distinction too was yet a problem, which nothing 
in our laws, nothing in the varied scenes of our histo- 
ry; nothing in the boldest: evagations of our politics, 
appeared either to establish or admit. The Catholics 
eave their allegiance to James for the same reason, 
they supposed, as they had given it to pr eceding 
princes; for the same motive which rendered them 
faithful even to their most sanguinary persecutors. It 
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was because they conceived him to be their lawful 
sovereign Such was their steady/attachment to this 

principle, that had James been the Catholic invader, 

and William their Protestant and hereditary monarch, 

they would have defended the protestant and hereditary 
monarch against the Catholic invader. Thus had they 

acted on previous occasions; and thus, from the nature 

oftheir political principles,they would have acted again. — 
They defended James not as a Catholic prince; but 

as an hereditary; constitutional, and,'as s they ey 

Jegal sovereign. 

However, after all, whatever may have been tiie er- 
rors or the faults of the Roman Catholics, either at the 
period of the revolution or for some time subsequent 
to it, the Roman Catholics of the present day are not 
answerable for either. ‘fhe errors and faults of our 
forefathers were theirown. They didnot, they could 
not, transfer them, like original sin, to their posterity. 
We acknowledge no original sin but that of Adam; 
and the man whose malevolence | still presses their 
faults upon us, their’descendants, commits an act of 
injustice which his reason and religion reprobate.— 
But, thank God for it! the whole problem is solved, 
whose obscurity was the cause of all the errors of our 
forefathers. The deviation from the rule of the con- 
stitution has been proved constitutional; the claim of 
our present monarchs has been acknowledged; and 
the Roman Catholics have unanimously and cheerful- 
ly transferred the devotion which marked their loyal- 
ty to the house of the Stuarts, to the illustrious house 
of Hanover. We have, even in erder to calm the 
apprehensions of the timid and the prejudiced, so- 
lemnly appedies .to God, to our country, and to the 
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world, to witness the sincerity of our acknowledgment 
and the steadiness of our loyalty. 

For many years previous to this test of our fidel- 
ity, the nation had been convinced of the loyalty of 
Roman Catholics ; and the wisdom and justice of mul- 
titudes had felt the propriety of rewarding it. 
Since that feriod, I do not hesitate to assert it, there 
has net occurred one single solitary circumstance, 
which I do not say was calculated to excite, or re- 
vive the suspicion of our disloyalty ; there has not 
incurred one single solitary circumstance, that has - 
not strikingly evinced our. loyalty, patriotism, and 
affection.———Here, then, if faults are not immor- 
tal; the faults of our ancestors cease to be im- 
putable to us; and Joyal, faithful, and patriotic, as we 
are, although the liberality of the state may not deem 
it prudent to reward our patriotism, the liberality at 
least of the public should shut their ears to the insi- 
nuations which spiecen and bigotry are still pice 
sometimes to pour out against us. , 

I do not know whether it be wise to take notice of 
this circumstance, or not. Notwithstanding the ge- 
neral conviction of our loyalty ; in the very teeth of 
facts which render it incontrovertible ; there have 
lately. risen up a few writers, who, by hints dark as 
their own characters, have insinuated, or by imputa- 
tions malevolent as their tempers have asserted, that 
es our loyalty is precarious; that our attachment. is 
only artifice ; and our allegiance policy.” It is true, 
the government is too wise to regard the injurious 
impeachment; the public too liberal to believe Its 
and the prejudiced themselves too well informed to 
conceive it just. As for the Catholic, he condemns 


it as the impotent attempt of malice.— Malice it sure- 
, 
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ly must be ; for what more properly can deserve that 
name, than an accusation which makes us guilty, 
amid the clearest proofs of innocence; disloyal, in 
face of the demonstration of our loyalty ; which pro- 
vokes real and firesent punishment, for what is at 
most allowed to be problematical. and future guilt ? 
These are the arguments of persecutors : they would 
persecute us forever; because by them, we shall be 
for-ever guilty : they are the very arguments which 
the Pagan persecutors employed against christianity. 
The Christians, these men said, hold secret and dan- 
gerous doctrines, which render their peageen tia pru- 
dent and grateful to the gods. — 

_ I have.stated already what are doctrines of Roman 
Catholics: they are loyal as the timidity of our go- 
vernment could desire them. Secret doctrines we 
have none, any more than the early Christians. I 
haye stated also what has long been the nature of our 
conduct. The loyalty. of our conduct is the result of 
the loyalty of our doctrines.—But again I will bring 
forward. our conduct in opposidion to these dark insi- 
nuations. Let even ill will examine it, during the’ 
late eventful revolution in France, or during the pre- 
sent awful and interesting contest.—Is »there aught 
which appears to indicate that our loyalty is precari- 
ous? Is there aught which indicates that,t is not 
equally steady with that of the most faithful Protest- 
ant subject ?-—View the great body, of our society ;— 

they stand forward with the same zeal as their Pro- 
testant neighbours, to awe invasion from our shores ; 
to support every . burden which the state imposes, 
and to. encounter every difficulty. There is neither 
evasion observed nor murmur heard. among themé 
Our gentry, with impatient patriotism, have vinani- 
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mously tendered their services to their country. —Z 
the navy we number an immense multitude of Ro- 
man Catholics; and whoever suspected that any of 
these skulked more ingloriously from dangers, or 
fought with less ardour, than the warmest advocate 
for Protestantism ?—Jn the army our numbers are not 
inconsiderable ; and when was it remarked that the 
Catholic wields his sword with less energy, or points 
his musket with less truth, than his Protestant fellow- 
soldier ?—Among the members of our clergy; although 
itis perhaps there that disloyalty may principally be 
supposed to lurk ; among them there is nothing can 
be traced which is not strikingly expressive of loyalty 
and attachment. They preach the most unequivocal 
principles of allegiance, submission, patriotism, and 
affection. In their prayers they solicit a long life 
and happy reign for our sovereign, and they invoke 
blessings upon all the royal offspring. In peace they 
implore prosperity; and in war they call down suc- 
cess to crown their country’s efforts. If there be 
among us one whose principles are not such as I 
have laid them down; or whose conduct does not 
correspond with them, we disown him for ours; and 
did the state expel him from its bosom, his expulsion 
should have our applause and approbation. — 

When, therefore, notwithstanding the loyalty efour 
doctrines and the patriotism of our conduct, it is as- 
serted that “our loyalty is precarious :” or to use the 
words of Dr. Rennell; that our “ saéstantial and per. 
manent loyalty is not only precarious, but chimerical,? } 
pause ; Iam at a loss to imagine upon what cause an 
assertion so apparently groundless can be bottomed. 
My ingenuity can only imagine cither that some dx- 
mon like that of Socrates, must have dictated it; or 
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the strong impulse of a prophetic spirit have suggesi- 
ed it. If neither be the case, how much more be-. 
coming would it have been, how much more secure — 
for the public to have satisfied them with the proofs ; 
or laid before them the causes of our future disloyalty, 
than wantonly to have impeached us! If neither be 
the case, (as I am informed the Doctor is frequently 
observed in the public streets with his finger anxious- 
ly pressed upon his pulse,) I wonder whether, when 
he wrote or spoke the above words, he laid his finger 
upon the pulse, or his hand upon his heart. I re- 
commend this observation to him, should he ever re- 
peat. them either from the pulpit 0 or the press. 


Tange, puer, venas ; et pone in pectore. dente 


It is not, most certainly, by any logical deduction ; ¢ 
not by any of the usual arts or principles of reasoning, 
that the bold conclusion or assertion is deduced. The 
logic. and the principles which the great logician must 
have employed to make it out, were these: “ The 
Catholic was always loyal to every prince whom he 

acknowledged as his lawful sovereign, although even 
he persecuted him; therefore, his loyalty is precari- 
ous to the prince who does not persecute him.—The 
Catholic is loyal at present; therefore his future loy- 
alty i is chimerical.—He was loyal when he had tempt- 
ations to be disloyal and dissatisfied; therefore he 
will be disloyal when he has motives to be loyal and 
contented.’ I will say nothing of the absurdity of 
such mode of reasoning—only how differently would 
the wise and enlightened logician reason? From 
the monuments of our ancient fidelity, and the eviden- 
ces of our present loyalty, he would draw conclusions. 
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directly the reverse. He would conclude that, since 
we were always loyal to every prince whom we ac- 
knowledged for our sovereign, !we should continue 
loyal to one to whom we have pledged our loyalty by 
an oath. Since we were loyal when ill treated, we _ 
should be. loyal when’ well treated: sinee we were 
Joyal, when. loyalty; from the nature of the human 
passions; should appear unnatural, we should proba- 
bly be loyal when not only no provocation goads us 
to rebellion; but when kindness, liberality, and grati- 
tude, prompts us to love our sovereign. Thus rea- 
soned the wisdom of our Senatt, when, in the year 
1780, it struck off some of the links of our fetters 
which the bigotry of the preceding ages had riveted 
upon us. Without prying into the mists and visions 
of futurity, their philosophy and their policy were 
contented with adopting, as the basis of their legisla- 
tien, the common data of common sense, common 
wisdom, and common justice sour present principles, 
and our present conduct. Satisfied that our principles 
were loyal, and that our conduct corresponded to our 
principles, they felt the impropriety of persecuting 
us; they enlarged the sphere of our ‘activity; and 
read the proofs of our future loyalty, in the testimony 
of our present loyalty. Thus; too,’ did all reason, 
who are wise and moderate in the nation ; ‘and, con- . 
vinced of our allegiance and fidelity to our reigning 
princes, by’ a general peal’ of approbation, they sanc- 
tioned the act which gave us back the’ commion rights 
of fellow-citizens and fellow-men. 

I do not know whether the meni: one in ques: 
tion our’ future loyalty, be much’ versed in‘the : princi- 
ples of the log ic of good sense or not ;—whether they 
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have studied the analogy of occurrences; or calcu- 
lated events or probabilities in the nature of the hu- 
man passions ; but when they call it in question, I 
am sure they take no maxim of common logic 5 no. 
principle of wswal analogy ; no precedent in the gene= 
ral effects of passion, for their framisse. For who- 
ever will examine in the annals of states, or trace in 
the history of the passions, by what means loyalty has 
been soured to disaffection, and duty tempted into re- 
bellion; he will find, that injustice and ill treatment 
were their usual sources:—that persecution, penal- 
ties, and restrictions ; suspicion, frowns, and illiberal- 
ity, were the common principles from which they 
grew. They are, indeed, (the heart of the most 
virtuous man will feel it,) the natural principles from 
which they should grow ; the proper leaven by which 
these evils should be fermented.— When, therefore, 
not only the injustice of policy has ceased to perse- 
cute, and the virulence of fanaticism to do us much. 
injury ; when not only we are comparatively happy 
and free, but when every religious and civil cause is 
done away, which either suspended our attachment 
to the house of Hanover, or kept alive the public ap- 
prehension ; when the ancient sources of dissatisfac- 
tion ave dried up, and it is our interest to be loyal ;— 
in such circumstances, and at such a time, to say that 
“ our loyalty is chimerical,”’ is an assertion or predic- 
tion which not only appears improbable and unphilo- 
sophical ; it appears ridiculous and absurd ;—it looks 
like ill will, that invokes fresh misery upon; like ran- 
cour that would feed with relish on fresh victims of 
persecution ; or like envy at least, that pines at the few 
comforts which we enjoy.—-But may not Dr. Rennelt 
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possibly suspect, that the eovernment of this country 
may again be unjust to us; and thus the precar ious- 
ness of Catholic loyalty repose upon the precarious- 
ness of its good will ?—-May he not suspect that ‘it 
may tease us into disloyalty ?—-Although such sus- 
picion is just as well founded as any other that fancy 
can suggest, yet it is so palpably unlikely ; it is such 
a satire upon the justice of our government; sucha 
libel upon its humanity and wisdom, that strange and 
unaccountable as the notions of Dr. Rennell may be, 
I do not suppose that it is the basis of his prediction ; 
nor the foundation of his fears, 7f he really have any. 
To the multiplicity of these circumstances, then, 
which appear to render the loyalty of the Catholic 
neither precarious nor chimerical—his past and present 
loyalty; his oath; his professions ; his principles, 
&c. I will add only one other ;—that to be disloyal, 
would be not only in us an act of extreme wicked- 
ness, but an act of extreme madness and folly —To 
be disloyal, (we have the good sense and the instinct 
to feel it,) would be sillily to provoke the goodness 
_and call upon us the anger of the men who rule us.— 
To be disloyal, would be stopping up the fountain 
whence all our comforts flow ; and turning away the 
hand, while it is extended to offer fayours.-To be 
disloyal, would be our ruin. Doctor, we are not mad- 
ten. No, we'have the wisdom to understand that 
our security is dependent upon our loyalty ; that to 
be loyal is our interest, our gain, our advantage : 
that to procure ease, favours, or honours, we must de- 
serve them ; and that we only can deserve them by 
our zeal, fidelity, and attachment. It is, therefore, 
evident, that the man who can ‘suspect our future 
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loyalty, must necessarily conceive that either we av 
our posterity must hereafter become fools and. heroes 
fit for Bedlam. | a 
However, I will now sas she supposition, that si 
loyalty of Roman Catholics és.xeadly“ precarious and 
chimerical ;” let me ask by what arts wisdom and 
true policy, would labour to secure and reclaim it ? 
I am sure, they are not those which the petulance of 
Dr. Rennell would seem to recommend.—W here 
men are net composed of the basest ingredients of 
human nature, their loyalty, like their love, is under 
the control of kindness and moderation... The heart 
ef an Englishman, (and the heart of the English 
Catholic is formed of the same stuff, cast in the same 
mould,) is peculiarly susceptible of the fine influen-- 
ces of gratitude and attachment. . The loyalty there- 
fore, of the subject depends greatly upon the conduct 
and the liberality of: the prince, and:the wisdom of 
his government. If the prince be beneficent, his sub- 
jects will love him : if his government be wise, mo- 
derate, and humane, the people will be dutiful, obedi- 
ent, and contented. It is not natural to. imagine 
that the throne, which is the seat.of goodness and 
justice, should be surrounded by disaffection and dis- 
loyalty; or that the sceptre which awes injustice 
from the guiltless, should not be in return, protected 
from the insults or ill designs of the guilty. The 
Prince can haye few enemies whose conduct present 
no causes of enmity: the state contain few danger- 
ous subjects, when the equity of its administration 
is the source of happiness and security. “ Just and 
moderate governments,’ Mr. Locke remarks, “ are 
every where quiet, every where safe.”-—“ Tf men ert 
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ter into seditious conspiracies,’ he had said before the 
above words, “ it is not religion inspires them to it it 
their meetings ; but their sufferings, and sieebenen she 
that make them willing to ease themselves*.” 
‘These principles are the dictate of wisdom and ex- 

perience; and if, either heretofore, the ‘Catholics 
were admitted not to have been loyal; or if, hereaf- 
ter, they should become disaffected, it is in the viola- 
tion of these’ principles that wisdom would seek the 
cause. Let the sovereign treat the Catholic with 
justice ; andthe Catholic wili respect him. Let him 
treat him with moderation—-he will revere him. Let 
him treat him with kindness—he will Jove him. If 
the sovereign make the Catholic happy, the Catholic. 
like other men has not only the gratitude to feel for 
goodness ;"he has the instinct not to destroy the fa- 
bric of his own comforts. His very passions are in- 
terested in defending the Prince who makes him 
happy; because, in defending him he most effectu- 
ally defends himself. Neither the voice cf faction 
could move, nor the invitations of fanaticism, seduce 
such a man from his duty ; because faction and fana- 
ticism have little influence over men who are Saree a 
and contented. 

I speak of effects as they are widen connect- 
ed with their causes ; and as they have been found to 
have been realized > the series a human occurren- 


* First. Letter on Toleration. Te the abo fe reflections, 
Mr. ‘Locke in the same letter adds the following ; “Tknow 
that seditions are very frequently raised upon pretence of re- 
ligion ; but it is as true, that for redizion, subiects are Ere oe 
quently ul treated, and live miserably? 
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es.——-What effect the late acts of moderation in 
our government have had upon the feelings and the 
conduct of Roman Catholics, I have mentioned‘already. 
n Although loyal before ; loyal always where the obli- 
gations of loyalty were not problematical ; we have 
increased the demonstrations of our loyalty, with the 
increase of our sovereign’s goodness. We have ex- 
ulted at every occasion to show our gratitude; we 
have used our liberty only in protecting the power 
that broke our chains ; and our influence, whatever it 
may be, we have employed only in diffusing patriot- 
ism and affection.—To the nation what has been the 
consequence? It has increased its resources, as it 
has increased its moderation : it has improved its se- 
curity, as it has displayed its liberality : it has broad- 
ened the basis of its prosperity, as it has widened its. 
confidence. Instead of considering the Catholics as 
its enemies, and foregoing the advantages which it 
might derive from their assistance, it now beholds 
them in the ranks of its friends, and sees them com- 
bating, with the most loyal, the invaders or adversa- 
ries of its prosperity. The case is, the Catholics, 
although Joyal before from duty only, are now loyal 
from duty, gratitude, affection, and interest. Their 
sovereign is now not their sovereign only, but their 
protector: not theirruler enly, but their friend. His 
throne is not the tribunal before which they were 
wont to tremble; but the asylum, where now they 
confidently run for shelter: his sceptre is not the 
scourge under which they once used to bleed, but the 
shield under which they now repose with confident 

security. ee : 
I would not say that the writers who labour to keep 
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awake the diffidence of the government in the loyalty 
of Roman Catholics, or to excite the distrust of Ro- 
man. Catholics in the good will of government; I 
would not say that itis their intention either to cen- 
sure the equity of our parliaments, or to do an injury 
to their country. I say nothing about their inten- 
tions. But whoever considers well the tendency of 
their writings, will allow that they imply at least a 
censure upon the wisdom of our Senate; and are 
calculated to do an injury to.the country. In regard 
of the censure upon the Senate—suppose it true that 
the loyalty of Catholics is really “ frecarious and chi- 
mericai’’—then it is doubtless unwise to remove those 
restraints which withhold us from doing mischief; 
itis zmprudent to do away those disabilities which limit 
the sphere of our infectious influence : it is an injus- 
tice to the country to suspend that suspicious vigi- 
lance, or to lay aside those salutary punishments, by 
which persecution awed our disloyalty from rebellion. 
For my own part, although a Roman Catholic, yet ifit 
were true that’the loyalty of Roman Catholics is 
“ precarious and: chimerical ;” as I wish well to my 
country, I would recommend to its wisdom to take 
back the rights whicliits justice had too rashly confer- 
red upon us; to erect again the gibbet; and to hang 
the sword of persecution over our ungrateful heads. 
Or, if persecution to’ death be concéived too cruel 
for this enlightened age, I would advise it by new 
disabilities, by exiles, and imprisonments, to scare 
our disaffection from indulging the hope or haz- 
arding the “attempt of overthrowing its prosperity. 
This is wisdom, where the loyalty of a considerable 
portion of the community is “ precarieus and chimer- 
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zcal.”* In short, I would counsel it to adopt.all those 
measures and precautions which are likely to produce 
ae sf idaeunne: to persecute us ; if inte- 

ance, -OF; lett me nee if: modera- 


sre generous still. I leave it to philosophy 
hich ites calculated to cr nes or which 


rity to the 1 es: r ee ea 
I said-also, thatithe writings which impeach our, 
loyalty are injurious to the state.—It is a principle, . 
which policy will not contest, that itis net by raising 
up enemies to the state that the state is more secure ; 
not by fomenting discontent, that loyalty is increased. 
Every state is insecure, in proportion principally to 
the number ofits internal enemies ; and to the aggre-: 
gate of discontent that grows within its bosom. Now, 
what is the effect which groundless imputations and 
false impeachments are calculated to produce? 
Their natural. effect is to destroy affection; and by 
generating il will, to rob the state of the!exertions of 
the men whom the false impeachments come to in- 
jure. Place the state then in the crisis of danger; 
—in one of those moments when the union of every 
heart and the energies of every hand, are wanted for 
its defence ;--in.a moment like the present. 
Why, on the supposition that the accusations of Ca- 
tholic loyalty had produced the effect which itis in 
their nature to produce ; or, which it-1s the apparent 
aim of some writers to’ produce, the state under the 
apprehension of our disloyalty ought justly to distrust _ 
us; and if prudent, to forego the hazatdous trial of 
our exertions. Above a hundred :thousand netves 
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would consequently be unstrung, and the strength of 

a powerful body of the country paralized and lost. J 

do not say thatthe security of the state would, insuch 
circumstances, be much endangered; but it is.evi- 
dent that with the accession of such a force its danger 

would be less. Therefore, the writings which, with- 

out evidence in their support, tend. to excite suspi- 

cion in-the state against the subject, or ill-will i In the 

subject against. the state; as they weaken the bands 

by which the prosperity and safety of kingdoms. are 

linked. together,.tend immediately and directly. to 

their injury and disadvantage. 

‘I may perhaps have appeared, in the above pages, 
to have considered the insinuations and impeach- 
ments. of our enemies, in a more. serious point of 
view than they in reality deserve. Since.they have 
produced little sensation on the public mind, and 
none upon the minds of the liberal but that of indig-. 
nation, it:may be thought that they merited no other 
notice than that of pity or contempt. Perhaps these 
notions are right. But whoever reflects either upon 
the nature of the attack which is made upon our loy- 
alty, or upon the manner and style in which it is 
made, will with me allow, that no mode of repelling 
it can appear too serious. The mere insinuation 
that is aimed at our loyalty, pains us in the tenderest 
part. It is levelled at all our comforts, as Catholics, 
as subjects, and as men. It is not like the rant of 
bigotry against our idolatry; nor like the silly abuse 
which the pertness, and petulance, and foppery of 
Doctor Rennell’s rhetoric incessantly pours out 
against our tenets and superstition. We can smile, 
and often do amuse ourselves, with these compara- 
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tively harmless evaporations of ill will —Every thing 
that is dear to us on this side ‘of the grave, is con- 
nected with the ‘conviction which our country enter- 
tains of our loyalty ;—the liberty of practising our 
holy religion; the ‘confidence of our fellow-citizens ; 
the ease, comforts, and security of domestic life. 
‘The fine feelings of | sensibility; the chaste senti- 
ment of honour, must be lost that does not resent 
the attempt to cover it with ignominy. I felt for the 
attempt; and [ felt principally because the attempt 
is made without cause or provocation; substantiated 
by no proof but the bold impeachment; evinced by 
no testimony but the se for near ia a saeco 
temper. ee sil a thd 

I conclude, by éheervitiy to those who have alrea- 
dy attempted, or who may hereafter attempt to do 
us an injury, that the ambition which can be thus 
gratified, is a mean ambition truly ; that the merit 
which can be thus purchased, is ignoble and base in- 
deed. | 


-Quantula, hea aus est, vel plurima, posse nocere! 
Frigidus hoc ser eet hocque cicuta potest. 
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Michael Curran, ( canines on Robert Clarke,. _ ae : 


John Mc Lead, i Ienatiu Edelen, 
Thomas Mudd, ‘Francis Coyle, 
Nicholas Callan, - _ Patrick ‘Deery, 
Neal Mc Nantz, ~ John Minchin, 
Michael Dome. } a William Keith, 
Samuel Speak, _ Rebecca Burch, 


Walter Clarke, oe ’ Richard Queen, Blandensburgh. 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Thomas L. pv ashets ton; - Michael Clary, 
ae Janigel. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ wastes. PO ote, 


Rev. M. Brosius, 


Rev. Peter Holbran, ae 
Samuel S. Cooper, 


Mrs. Rachel Montg: 


Gerardus Stockdale, 
Nicholas Lefavre, 
Edward Caroll, 
Joseph Snyder, 
Edmond Doyle, 
Thomas Peacon, 
John Carroll, 
Charles Par mentier, 
Daniel Brady, 
Francis Kearan, 
Patrick Hughes, | 
Patrick Maley, 


eee 


Thomas Hurly, Jun. ae ae ue 


“. 


» Feli: Mec. Guigan, ; fe y 
ae | Ashley, ‘“s 


William Bowles, 

Thomas Maitland, © 

ary Linehan, > 
iy Pe dinand Madden, 
Nicholas Cassidy, 
Patrick Callen, 
| Richard Smyth, — 
John Byrne, ( 
Patrick Delany, . 
~Laurence Mooney, 
Philip Smith, 
Lewis Ryan, 
John Connery, - 
Ann Me Glincy, 
P. Byrne, Bookseller, 50 


BOSTON. 


Rey. Francis A. “Miginon, William 1 Mooney, 


Rev. John Chevrus, 2 


Abraham Strong, 
Patrick Scholley, 25 


Andrew Farracy, 
William Keating, 2 
Peter Horace, 
William Durant, 


HALIFAX, (N. S.) 
Rev. Dr. Burke, 50. 
CHARLESTON. 

Rey. D. Gallagher, 50. 
NORFOLK. 

Rev. Michael Lacey, 50. 
i ALBANY. 
Rey. James M. Bushe, 50. 


BERNARD DORNIN, 


Bookseller, 136, Pearl-street, New-Yore, 


RESPECTFULLY informs his Roman Catholic. breth- 
ren on the continent of America ; that he has recently pub- 
lished the following books for their religious edification and 
spiritual welfare. 


1. A SHORT ABRIDGMENT koe the CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE, newly revised ; also, A SHORT 
DAILY EXERCISE and a FULLER INSTRUCTION 
concerning the HOLY EUCHARIST, translated from the 
French of I. I. Languet, formerly Archbishop of Sens; re- 
commended to the Catholics of the United States by the 
Rt. Rey. Bishop Carout, Price 8d, 


mae» AN EXPOSITION of the DOCTRINE of the CA- 


THOLIC CHURCH, in Matters of Controversy, and a. 


« 


LETTER on the ADORATION of the CROSS, by the 
Right Rev. James Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
translated from the French by the Right Rev. William 
Coppinger, the third edition. Published by and with the 
authority of the Right Rev. Bishop Caroll. Price 50 Cents. 


3. The FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, in four books, 
translated from the Latin of Thomas A Kempis, by the ._ 
Right Rev. Doctor Challenor. Published by and with the . 


authority of the Right Rev. Bishop Caroll. Price 50 Cenzs. 


4. The GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, from her birth to her final triumphant 


state in heaven, chiefly deduced from the Apocalypse of St. _ 


John the Apostle and Evangelist—the fourth edition with a 
few additional remarks and Elucidations, by the Author, 
Sig. Pastorini. Price $1 50. 


“© Blessed is he that readeth and HEavorh the wor ae of 
** this Prophecy.” 
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PROPOSALS — 
Are just issued for Printing, Practical Reflections for 
every day in the Year. By a Father of the Society of Fesus- 
“* With desolation i is all the land made desolate, 
‘* Because there is none that considereth in his heart.” 
Sferemiah, Ch. 12. V. 11. 


Eee. AMERICAN EDITION; 


Published by and with the authority of the Right. Rey. 
Bishop Caroll. 


This work will be neatly Printed in One Volume, con- 
venient for the pocket, and will contain upwards of 400 
pages of letter press. Price to Subscribers Seventy-five — 
Cents, neatly bound and lettered. Subscribers. names - 
will be printed as encouragers of the Work. : 

The publisher earnestly intreats the patronage ofhis Ro- . 
man Catholic brethren throughout the United States, to 
enable him to proceed in his intended plan of Printing 
Religious Books for their Spiritual welfare; which will 
be of more importance to them and the rising generation, 
than allthe Novels, Romances, or idle Tales that were ever 
issued from the press. 

Immediately after printing the above, Dornin proposes — 
to print the Pious Guide to Prayer and Devotion, containing 


various practices of piety calculated to answer the demands 


- of the devout members of the Roman Catholic church. 


The Second American edition, revised and considerably 
augmented. 
*“* Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy Sight.’ 
Psalm 140. V. 2. 
Permissu Superiorum. 
The Elevation of Ve Soul to God, will be immediately 
printed, and many other books of heavenly instruction. 


SUBSCRIBERS’? NAMES. Vil 


The following Lists of SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES were 
received after the work was firinted. ; 


BOSTON. 


John Stoughton, Esq. 
Anna M. Stoughton, 
Bernard Fitzpatrick, 
Robert Charlot, 
Mary Charlot, 
Nancy Charlot, 
Laurence Grant, 
Patrick Mc Grath, 
Richard Shea, _ 
Michael Neefe, 
John Divine, 


James Furlong, 


Mary Hurley, 
Patrick Flynn, 

John Power, 

John Byrne, | 
Edward Feagan, 
Peter Power, 

Anna C. de Neufville, 
James Kavanagh, 
Mathew Cottrill, 
John Fitzgerald. 


BALTIMORE. 


Rey. Nicholas Mertz, 
Rev. P. Flaget, 

Rey. I. David, 

Rev. Pr. Babaile, 2 
Margaret Deviter, 
Ferdinand Hook, 2 ~ 
William O’Bryan, 
Dennis L. Cottineau, 

I. Hickey, ’ 

H. Joubert, 2 

James Lipp, 

John Hunter, 

Basie Selden, 

D. Williamson, 2 
Thomas Lee, 

Luke Tiernan, 

Mrs. Le Peletiere, 

Rev. George de Perrigny. 
Julius de Henore, 
Patrick Mathews, 2 
William Wyse, 2 

John Weilsh, 

Miss Frances Ann Jordan, 
Mrs. Ally Hayes, 

=—— Mary Heron, 


» I. 1. Mitchell, . 


Mrs. Anne Madikin, 
——— Rosetta White, 
Anne Thompson, 
John Maguire, 
Robert Walsh, Esq. 4 


[ ton, 
Charles Carrol, Esq. of Carrol- ’ 
Charles Carroll, Jun. Esq. 
James Mc Henry, Esq. 
Rey. Germain Bitousy, 
Robert Barry, 5 

Patrick Goulding, 3 
Thomas Whelan, 
William Jenkins, 

Josias Jenkins, 

John Hellen, 

Daniel Mc Coy, 

Philip Doran, 

Patrick P. Quinlan, 
Columbus I. Byrne, 2 
Thomas Everet, 

David Whelan, 

Thomas Jenkins, 
Redmond Grace, 

Hugh Sweeny, 2 


gz * 


Vill SUBSCRIBERS’ “NAMES. 


James Wall, | John White, at ay 
James Power, ‘George A. Stamp, 

John Nartiacq, Francis Younker, .. 
Leonard Wheeler, Wilford Green, 


Richard Spence, 
Joseph C. O’Reilly, 
Jeremiah O’Donovan, _ 
Thomas Lee, Esy. 
Geo. Clark, 


Mrs. Ann Bridenbaugh, 
—— Polly Damaren, 
—— Elizabeth Colland, — 
-—— Mary Butler, . 


John Parsons, 3 . 
James Mc Donald, 
Peter Mc Farland, _ 
Joseph C. Holbourne, 
james Finigan, 

James Kerr, 

Mrs. Daly, 

John Bogle, 

Daniel Donnelly, 
Patrick Meagher, 

John Owings, 

Eliz. F. Mc Kuen, 
Philip Ennis, _ 

John Neale, 

Patrick Savare, 
William Mc Quinn, 
James Heyden, / 
Patrick O’Brien, 

Simon Drennan, 

Mrs. Harriot Gold, 
George Grover, 
Thomas. Meredith, 
Henry Jenkins, 
Anthony Hermange, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Deagle, 
Owen Mc Manus, 3 
Mathew Whelan, 
Dominick O’Connor, | 
Mrs. Mary Gold, 

—— Margaret Devalcount, 
—— Margaret Richards, 
Abraham White, Jun, 
Miss Louisa Wynn, 
——— Peggy Read, 
—— Kitty Murray, 
Andrew Hook, 

Jacob White, 


w-—— Margaret Walker, — 


Miss Peggy Fisher, 
Roger Clancey, 


Basil Green, 2 
John Deloughery, 


Charles O’Brien, 


Florence Sullivan, — 


James Daley, 
Bryan Reynold,: 
Neal Logan, 
Mary Spellacy, 


‘Thomas Coleman, 


John O’Heare, 
Michael O’Heare, 
Frederick Wise, 
Lewis Gross, 
Martha Burias, 
Derby Cannon, 


-Redmond Minchin, 


John Maginnis, 


Edward Dolton, . 


Michael Quinlan, 
James G. Finn, 
Wn. Daily, 


_ Jacob Baher, 


Jacob Deal, 

Wm. Fry, 

James Ward, 
James Collins, 
Dominick Cannon, 
William Burke, 
Thomas Rane, 


Hugh Mc Donnell, | 


John Connell, 
Frederick Greive, 
Joseph Carey, 
Robert Smith, 
John Faraher, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES, ix 


John Roche, 
Alexander Roche, 
Thomas Rogers, 
James Cloiney, 
John Ryon, 
John Tobin, 
Michael O’Brien, 
Christopher Rynd, 
James Givies, 
Patrick Kelly, 
Henry Duff, 
Wm. Ward, 
Thomas Carroll, 
Patrick Roaney, 
Thomas 1])roakin, 
Patrick Bennett, 
Arthur Roaney, 
Edward Moloney, 
Edmund Riv, 
John Kelly, 
Thomas Mc Guire, 2 
John Boyle, 
Barney Campbell, 
Michael Gormaley, 
Michael Lyons, 
William Beaty, 
Roddy. Dowlan, 
Barthy Faherty, 
John Cloherty, 
Thomas Murphy, - 
James Tirnon, 
Mathew Green, 
Bryan Mc Laughlin, 
John Walsh, 
John Gildey, 
Jonathan Whelan, 
Francis Gilmier, 
Charles Floyd, 
Paul Mc Sweeny, 
Wm. Wize, jun. 
James Bonner, 
Daniel Mc Meal, 
George Spencer, 
“Thomas Faherty, 


John Woods, 
Thomas Mc Graugh, 
Thomas Carroll, 
Martha Cunningham, 
Lawrence Washington, 
Peter Foy, 

Patrick O’Brien, _ 
Dennis Carey, 
John Jones, 4 
Owen Duffey, 
Clem. Skerret, 
Bryan Moss, 
Henry Smith, 
Thomas O’ Donnell, 
Dennis O’Donnell, 
Neal Nugent, 
William Heffernan, 
James Goodin, . 
James Mc Henry, 
Amelia Jane Smalley, 
James Brown, 
Patrick Mulloy, 
Daniel Peague, 
John Mc Dermott, 
James Spellecy, 
Barney Dougherty, 
James Molloy, 
Wm. Dwyer, 
Daniel Whelan, 
Daniel Carroll, 
John Loagne, 
James Hannigen, 
James Hopkins, 
Dennis Dwyer, 
Martin Griffin, 
David Hennessy, 
Sarah Hobby, 
Joseph Snowden, 
Patrick Devlin, 
Michael Machey, 
George Cullidon, 
John Eyzler, 
Edward Phelan. 
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